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General 


1) All contributions should be sent to The Editor, East and West, - 
IsMEO, Via Merulana 248, 00185 Rome, Italy. 


2) All manuscripts should be clearly typed on айе aide of the sheet 
with double spacing and a left-hand margin of at least 4 cm. 


3) Footnotes should be numbered consecutively and grouped together 
at the end of the article. They should also be typed with double spacing. 


4) Where there are alternative spellings for a word, се practice of 
the Oxford English Dictionary should be followed. : 


-5) In order to reduce the time and ‘cost of printing, authors’ should 
include in the typescript all the corrections and insertions they may wish 
to make. Substantial alterations cannot be made in the proofs. 


` 6) Normally only first. proofs will be sent to authors; page-proofs will 
not be sent. 


7) Authors wil receive 50 offprints gratis. Further copies may be 
obtained at cost price on application to the Editor. тшн. for these 
should be made as-early as possible before publication. 


8) Photographs and Өзи will be returned to the author only if 
requested in advance. 


Illustrations 


1) Both photographs and line drawings, including maps, will appear 
as "figures", numbered consecutively in Arabic numerals throughout each 
article. Captions should be typed on a separate sheet. 


2) А page in East and West measures 21 X 30 cm. (type area 15 X 22 
cm.). Drawings, maps and plans should be composed with these measure- 
ments in mind in order to facilitate reduction. pu plans should be 
avoided wherever possible. 


T Type 


1) Italics (which should be indicated in the typescript by underlining 
once) should be used as follows: 


a) for the title of books and periodicals; 


E бана попе Е 
(but not for proper names, , quotations or complete sentences). | 


2) Roman type shuld be used for the body of the tert and not and. 
as follows: . Р 


а) for titles of articles within periodicals or publications of a similar 
nature; 


b) or quotations and short extracts from other Вана whether 
in English or a iiid language. - 


Quotation "e К ‚єт 


Quotations will appear in Roman type between «quotation marks » even - 
: if in a foreign- language. -No Deu шыны ш i 
quoted is in verses-or Greek sctipt is employed. : 


“Double quotes” of the English type should ‘be used for quotations - 
within quotations. They may also be used if a writer wishes to emphasize 
- the importance of a word or word-group and whenever an English word 
is named as a word. 
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‘Single quotes” are to be used when the meaning of а foreign word 
js given, e g: varsa “continent. 


Dates 


Dates will be indicated as foHows: 
724 B.C.; 221 AD. or AD. 221 
lst, 2nd, 3rd, 11th century- ADD. 
1199 A.D./595 H. (of the Hegira). 


Transliteration 


. The transliteration into Roman script of names idi words in Oriental 
languages should be in accordance with the system employed by learned 
bodies such as the Royal Asiatic Society, unless a different orthography is 
officially in use (as for modern Turkish) Chinese should be transliterated 
- according to the Wade-Giles or ртут system. Conventional English equi- 

` valents (without macrons ог diacritics) may be used for the names of countries, 
provinces or large towns, or whenever such equivalents are officially in 
use. Otherwise, all place-names should be rigorously transliterated, especially - 

. in the case of little-known. places referred to in archaeological reports. 


A table of transliteration to be used for Russian is given below: 
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Chinese and Japanese Ideograms 


As a tule, ideograms are not inserted into the English text but listed 
at the end of an article. It is suggested that authors provide a list of cor- 
responding numbers in Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary, or Dictionnaire 
Francais de la Langue Chinoise, ed. by the Institut Ricci. 


Abbreviations 


Abbreviations of titles of periodicals etc. are given in each issue of 
East and West. Authors wishing to use others should specify them in a 
short introductory note. 


de 


The follow abbreviations may also be used: 


b. ° E = born 

C. = circa 
- cf. = compate - 

ch. = chiian 

chap = chapter 

cit. = cited ` 

cm = centimetre(s) 

col., cols = column, columns 

cu. = cubic (metre, etc.) 

d. — died 

diam. — diameter 

Dr = Doctor | 

ed.; edd. = edition, edited,-editor; editors 

f., f. = following (sing. or pl.) 

fig., figs. = figure, figures 

fol., fols. = folio, folios 

grm. = gramme(s) 

Be" = height 

ibid. = ibidem (in the same place) 

Td. = the same (author, authors) 

Le. = id est (that is to say) 

in. ‘= inch(es) 

inv. no., nos = inventory number, TR 

km. = kilometres) 

1., I. = line, lines 

loc. cit = duco citato (ш the place cited) Vs 
m. — metre(s) T 
mm. = millimetre(s) - 

Mr, Messrs, Mrs = Mister, etc. 

n.d. = without date of idum 

no., ` nos = number, numbers 

np. | = without place of publication 

n.8. = new serles 

op. cit. — opere citato (in the work cited) - 
P.» PP- — page, pages T 

pl., pls. = plate, plates = 

; = Professor 

8. = series (of Journals, etc.) 

вд. = square (metre, etc.) 5 

transl. = translation, translated, translator(s) 
yv. VV. — verse, verses 

vol., vols = volume, volumes 

У. = width 

wt = weight 

Bibliography 


A complete bibliography ‘should be given at the end of the article and 
should take the following form: 


` 


1) The names of authors should be given in Roman type. As a rule 
“the personal names should be abbreviated and follow the surnames. If a 
book or article has-two authors, their names should be joined by the 
word “and”, 

2) The date of publication should be given in parentheses D 

_after the author's папе. 

3) The titles of books and periodicals should be given in italics 
(underlined once in the typescript), while the titles of articles in periodicals, 
proceedings, etc.. should be given in Roman type. А 

4) The place of publication of a book should be given in the form 
in which it appears on the title page. The number of a volume in a series 

- should be given in Roman numerals, If the numbering of the volumes of 


a periodical is independent of the years of issue, or the pagination is not 
continuous throughout the volume, a more detailed indication may prove 


. necessary. | У 
References to the bibliography should be given in parentheses x the 
body of the text amd should include the author's surname in Roman type, 
the year of publication followed by a colon, page number(s) followed by a 
comma, number(s) of illustration(s) preceded by the abbreviation pl(s). 
or Бр(8). 


SPECIMEN 


[..] There is, moreover, а telescopic effect of another 60 years or so 
to be added to this, or not, depending on whether one accepts the "dropped 
hundred" theory of Professor van Lohuizen (1949: 235 ff.) or a very similar 
extension proposed by Professor Rosenfield as an alternative (Rosenfield 
1967: 106) [...]. 
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With this number it bas been decided to institute а larger Editorial 
Board, in order to cope with the increasingly wider range of subjects 
. covered by the articles submitted to our Journal. 

I bave asked to act as members of the Board Domenico Faccenna, 
Antonino Forte, Gberardo Gnoli, Raniero Gnoli, Lionello Lanciotti, Cor- 
rado Pensa, Luciano Petech, Angelo M. Piemontese, Umberto Scerrato, 
and Maurizio Taddei. The secretary to the Board is Fabio Scialpi who, 
together with Barbara Goss Gandolfo, also works on the Editorial Staff. 

In welcoming the new members, I should also like to take the 
opportunity of expressing my most grateful thanks to Dr Faccenna, Prof. . 
Lanciotti and Prof. Taddei for their constant assistance as co-editors over 
the years. 

I wish the Editorial Board every success in its work, and trust that 
East and West will continue to grow and prosper under its guidance. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 
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Robert Bruce Foote and Indian Prehistory | 


Ьу Опір К. CHAKRABARTI 


~ 
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Joseph Prestwich's classic paper to the Royal Society in 1859 (') inspired among 
others Robert Bruce Foote, a young geologist of the Geological Survey of India stationed in 
Madras, to look for the remains of prehistoric men in course of his geological field-work. 
That the Royal Society acknowledgement of the prehistoric antiquity of man was the main 
inspiring factor behind Foote's subsequent discoveries is beyond doubt. He himself writes, 
«the news of this rematkable revelation had turned my thoughts to the necessity of looking 
out for possible similar traces of early human art in South India where my work then 
lay » ("). On 30th May, 1863, he picked up а palaeokith (°), the first to be discovered 
and recognized as such in India, from among the débris of a lateritic pit at Pallavaram near 
Madras. In September 1863, he and a fellow-geologist William King with whom he sub- 
sequently did а good amount of his geological work discovered a large number of palaeoliths, 
some of them ія situ, in the valley of the Attirampakkam sullab, about 40 miles northwest 
of Madras. In January 1864 he discovered two more: palaeoliths at Pallavaram, the site of 
his first discovery. In 1864 again he discovered his first neoliths. Since then he became 
a confirmed collector of prehistoric objects of all ages and prehistory came to occupy a 
significant part of his active scientific career. | 

Foote’s place as a pioneer of prehistoric research in India has been handsomely ас- 
knowledged by the modern scholars. In 1963, just one hundred years after the discovery 
of the first palaeolith in Indie, A. Ghosh, then the Director General of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, wrote his editorial notes in Ancient India, 18-19, on the work of Foote (*). 
In Asian Perspectives in 1962 A. P. Khatri wrote a paper on a century of prehistoric 


(*) The author is grateful to Dr FR. Allchin іһ England at Hoxne », Proceedings of the Royal 
and Dr Mrs Bridget Allchin for their interest and Society of London, 10, 1860, p. 50; this has 
help in the preparation of the paper. been reprinted in G. DANIEL, The Origin «md 

The following sbbreviations have also been Growth of Archaeology, Harmondsworth, 1967, 
used: MGSI = Memoirs of the Geological Survey pp. 69-78, | 
Of Indi; РАЗВ = Proceedings of the Asiatic ^ @) RB. Foore, The Foote Collection of Indian 
society of Bengal; QJ GS = Quarterly Journal of Prebistoric and Protobistoric Antiquities. Notes 
the Geological Society; RGSI = Records of the on Their, Ages and Distribution, Madras, 1916 


Geological Survey of India. BV 

(1) J. PxEsTWICH, «On the Occurrence of 5 
Flint eat Associated with the Remains €) The implement concerned was a handaxe, 
of Animals of Extinct Species in Beds of a Late “rently illustrated in АТ, 18-19, 1962-63. 
Geological Period at Amiens and Abbeville and (*) Ibid, pp. 1-3. 
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research in India in which the figure of Foote necessarily loomed large (°). In 1963, Е. К. 
Allchin published his monograph Neolithic Cattle-Keepers of South India in which he paid 
warm tributes to Foote’s pioneering research in the same area (*). In 1962 he published 
two papers directly connected with Foote's discoveries (°). In 1966 D. Sen and. A. K. 
Ghosh edited a volume of essays on prehistory with international contribution and this was 
dedicated to the memory of Foote (^). 

It would not, however, be correct to think that prehistoric research in India TS only 
with Foote. Among the Indien prehistoric objects the megaliths drew the first attention . 
because they could easily be observed on the ground and because their similarity with the 
European specimens wes too close to be overlooked. The first paper on Indian megaliths 
- dates from 1823 (°). One may also refer to the papers of H. Congreve and Meadows 
Taylor оп megaliths, many of which were published before Foote commenced his research (°). 
In 1862 W. Theobald reported а number of celts from Bundelkhand (7). In 1842 Dr 
Primrose discovered stone "knives" in his garden at Lingsigur in the Raichur area of the 
south (°). The Deccanese ash-mounds received the attention of Newbold (*). In 1860 Н. Р. 
Le Mesurier discovered about twelve neoliths in central India and published them in 1861 ("*). 
Even in the matter of palaeoliths it may not be logical to believe that only Foote was 
inspired by the new discoveries in Europe. The second half of the 19th century witnessed 
prehistoric discoveries almost all over India and this suggests that Foote was not alone in 
his quest. Basically one tends to agree with Valentine Ball: « ав regards the question of 
priority, with reference to the observation and discovery of stone implements in India, it 
is one which it is perhaps impossible to decide » (*). Foote's credit was that he was the 
most indefatigable of these early pioneers; he realized fully the implication of hi disco- 
veries, corresponded with the leading prehistorians of the time in Britain and was generally 
able to attract for Indian prehistory far more attention that it attracted before. He himself 


(%) AP. KHATRI, «А Century of Prehistoric the Druidic Antiquities of the South of Indis », 
Research in India», Asian Perspectives, 6, 1962, ibid., 22, 1861, pp. 205-12; N. TAYLOR, « Ancient 


рр. 169-97. - Remains at the Village of Jiwarji near Ferozabad 

| (f) FR. Ашсын, Neolithic Cattlekeepers of on the Bhima», Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
South India, Cambridge, 1963. Society, Bombey, 3, 1851, pp. 179-96. · 

() FR. Атгснін, «Painted Pottery from (3) W. THEOBALD, «Celts Found in Bun 


Patpadu, Andhra Pradesh»; «А Neolithic Pot delkhand and Chert Implements from the Ат 

from Andhra Pradesh », Antiquity, 36, 1962, pp. damans », PASB, 30, 1861, pp. 81-85. 

221-24 and pp. 302-3 respectively. (P) Cited in B. and FR. ALLHN, The Birth 
(*) D. SEN, AK. Сновн, edd. Studies in of Indian Civilization, Harmondsworth, 1968, 

Prebistory, Robert Bruce Foote Memorial Volume, p. 20. Г 

Calcutta, 1966. (B) TJ. Мкувогр, « Note on the Occurrence 
( JB. BINGO e РЕР de Du of Volcanic Scoria in the Southern Peninsula », 

doo Coolies in Malabar», Transactions of the JASB, V, 1836, pp. 670-71. 

Literary Society, Bombey, Э, 1823, pp. 324-30. Д ($) НР. Le Mesurer, «Note on Twelve 
(0%) H. CORGREVE, « Some Observations on a Stone Hatchets or Celts from the Neighbourhood 

Remarkable Cromlech near Pulliconda in the of fubbalpur », PASB, 30, 1861, pp. 81-85. : 

Carnatic », Madres Journal of Literature and (4) V. BALL, « Ancient Stone Implements in 

Science, 3, 1844, pp. 47-51; In, «Remarks on Indis», PASB, 57, 1888, p. 194. 
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wrote that his discovery of palaeoliths near Madras « attracted the attention of scores of 
observers where there had been none before, just as the recognition of Boucher de Perthes’ 
merit in discovering the flint implements in the Somme valley was really the day-break 
in Europe of Prehistoric Archaeology as now understood » ('*). R. D. Oldham called Foote 
«one of the earliest discoverers and later a most enthusiastic investigator of relics of an- 
cient man in southern India » ("). In fact, it is his enthusiasm for the subject — his 
wide-ranging discoveries and publications — which singles him out from among his con- 
temporary investigators of prehistoric men in India. 

. The personal details one can gather about Foote's professional life are scanty. Born 
in 1834 he joined the Geological Survey of India on 29th December, 1858 and sub- 
sequently served in various parts of Madras, Hyderabad and Bombay. In 1887 he officiated 
as the Director of the Geological Survey. Immediately after his retirement from the Survey 
in 1891 he became the State Geologist of the princely state of Baroda. In 1894 he went 
to another princely state, Mysore, as the Director of its newly-founded Department of 
Geology. ' Finally, he retired to Yarcaud in the Shevaroy hills in the south and died on 
29th December, 1912, in Calcutta. In 1867 he was elected a FeHow of the Geological So- 
ciety, London. He was also a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

In 1913 H. H. Haydon, then the Director of the Geological Survey of India, made an 
assessment of Foote as a geologist, which is worth quoting in detail. 


The greater part of his service was spent in southern India, where almost the whole of the Madras 
Presidency and the southwestern portion of the Bombay Presidency were surveyed and described by 
him and his colleague, the late Dr King: a joint record unsurpassed by that of any two other mem- 
bers of the Geological Survey. Strictly comparable to the great area covered by his work was the 


° wide range over which it was extended; for it embraced not only the crystalline rocks, which form 


such а large proportion of the Peninsula, but also stratigraphical and palaeontological researches and 
extensive studies of the character and distribution of the prehistoric stone implements of India. Along 
each of these lines Mr Foote made his mark; he was the first to separate definitely the Dharwar system 
from the South Indian crystalline complex and his papers on «the Dharwar system, the chief aur- 
iferous rock series of south India» marked an important advance in, and still remains the basis of, 
the subdivision and classification of the’Archaean group of the Peninsula. In the field of palacon- 
tology Mr Foote made a valuable addition to our knowledge of the pleistocene fauna of India by 
his discovery and description of a new species of rhinoceros, named by him R. Deccanensis, which he 
found in tbe cotton soil of Belgaum (®). 


Almost a similar assessment was made by R. D. Oldham (°) who also listed his writ- 
ings up to 1887, both geological and prehistoric (°). A comprehensive list of his writings 
on prehistory up to 1916 is available in the bibliography of Indian prehistoric writings ` 
prepared by H. C. Dasgupta (”’). | 


(1) RB. Foore, «Remarks on Mr Ball’s (1%) OLDHAM, op. cit, pp. 65-66. 

note », ibid., p. 198. | œ) RD. OLDHAM, A Bibliography of Indian 
(™ RD. OLDHAM, «RB. Foote» (obituary), Geology, Calcutta, 1888, pp. 45-47. 

0165, 1913, р. 66. @) Н.С. Пазсџрта, «Bibliography of Pre 
(®) Н.Н. Наурон, «RB. Foote» (obituary), historic Indian Antiquities », JASB, ns., 27, 1931, 

RGSI, 43, 1913, pp. 7-8. pp. 33-37. 
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Before he died іп 1912 Foote finished writing a detailed catalogue of his collection 
` of prehistoric antiquities, which was sold to the Madras Museum in 1904. The catalogue 
was published by the museum after his death in two volumes, the first of which, published 
in 1914, contained a descriptive list of the objects in the collection, arranged according to 
the districts and localities in which they were found. The second volume, published in 
1916, contained Foote’s notes on the ages and distribution of the antiquities, the plates 
and a map; a general index and certain additional notes (called "addenda") prepared by Foote 
himself. It is this second volume which represents most clearly the. extent of Foote’s 
work in, and ideas of, Indian prehistory. The result of more than forty years’ field-work 
lie behind this publication which occupies as such a unique place in the history of Indian ` 
prehistoric research. The basic purpose of the present paper is to analyse how his ideas - 
have stood the test of time and how See ава ад 
the modern prehistorians working in India. 


To put the ideas embodied in the second volume of the catalogue in their proper 
perspective one should perhaps go back to Foote's earlier writings. Apart from the two 
volumes of his catalogue the number of his writings on prehistory is twenty-one. Quite a 
few of them are incorporated in his professional writings on geology. These are in most 
cases very brief and contain no more than a passing reference to different prehistoric sites 
and their geological settings. But some of them deal specifically with prehistory and offer 
a good idea of what he thought and did. It appears worthwhile at this place to give a 
brief summary of the main points of all the earlier writings of Foote on prehistory, both 
specific and casual. No such survey has hitherto been made. 


The first publication of Foote on Indian prehistory, «On the Occurrence of Stone 
Implements in Гајемис Formations in Various Parts of the Madras end North Arcot 
Districts », was in Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 3rd s., part IT, 1866, pp. 1-35. 
His palaeolithic discoveries in 1863-64, were, however, reported earlier to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, by Dr Oldham of the Geological Survey in 1864- and 1865: 
In 1865, a year before the regular publication of the journal, fifty copies of Foote’s paper 
were printed and sent to the leading archaeologists of Britain, among whom one notes the 
names of J. D. Evans and other pioneers. The paper itself consists of four basic sections. 
In the first section is an outline of the history of these discoveries. The second section 
discusses in detail the geological features of the implement-bearing formations. At least 
three implement-bearing sections in and around the Attirampakkam w/lab are described 
and in each of them the position of the implements is carefully noted. The lateritic conglo- 
‘merate was the implement-bearing level. The raw-material and typology of the implements 
are discussed in the third section. Finally, Foote speculates on « the circumstances existing 
during their deposition over so wide-spread an area». It was his belief that « the lateritic 
conglomerates and sands were deposited at the bottom of a shallow sea studded with moun- | 
tainous islands between which flowed strong and rapid currents». The areas exceeding 
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400 feet in elevation constituted islands where the implement-makers lived. ‘The imple- 
ments found below this level were poms to have been lost in the sea. Foote further 
argues that: 


H 


„ЈЕ we attempt to form an estimate of the time required for the elevation of the lateritic for- 
mations to such a height above the existing scelevel — by.sdopting Sir Charles Lyell's standard rate 
of oscillation of 234 feet per century, we should obtain a period of about 14700 years — assuming 
the rate of elevation to have been constant throughout the whole period. The first appearance of the 
human гасе in southern India would then have to be referred back to а petiod even more remote... 


His final point is that the implement-makers of Europe and south India were соп- 
temporary and.that there was then an extremely wet climate in the tropics. 

The idea of a former lateritic sea submerging a considerable part of the present south _ 
Indian coast was put in a clearer form in his second paper, « On the Distribution of Stone 
Implements in Southern India », published in 0]65, 24, 1868, pp. 484-95. It is concerned 
more with the geological implications of the implement-bearing deposits than with the 
geographical distribution of the implements themselves. The implementiferous coastal lat- 
erite and the coarse boulder-gravel and the quartzite-shingles in the interior were, according 
to him, deposited-at the same time and were of marine origin. Не estimates that during 
the latter part of this period an elevatory movement raised the land between 500 and 600 · 
feet and this was followed first by a period of quiescence in which the lateritic deposit 
“was denuded largely by river-action, and then by a period of depression in which the recent 
coastal alluvium was formed. А small elevation then brought up the land again to its-present 
position. Не also believes that the particular coastal elevatory movement could have af- 
fected other parts of the peninsula and that the laterite of the west coast of India соцкі 
be of the same age as the implement-bearing beds near Madras. 

In the discussion that followed Foote’s reading of this paper before the Geological 
Society it was emphasized that the people who made the quartzite implements were not 
the original Aryans but the ancestors of the modern tribes living in the hills and that the 
similarity in types between the implements of Asia and Europe suggested a single centre of 
origin of man from which dispersion took place. In 1868 Foote read another paper on the 
same topic to the International Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology at Norwich and an 
abstract of the paper was published in Transactions of the International Congress of 
Prebistoric Archaeology, Norwich, 1868, London, 1869, p. 236. In 1870, in his « Notes 
on the Geology of Neighbourhood of Madras », RGSI, 3, no. 1, pp. 11-17, he briefly refers 
(p. 13) to the occurrence of chipped implements in the lateritic formation and the Con- 
jeevaram gravels in the neighbourhood of Madras. In « On the Geology of Parts of the 
Madras and North Arcot Districts Lying North of the Palar River, and Included in Sheet 
78 of the Indian Atlas » published in MGSI, 10, 1873, there is a brief section (pp. 43-58) 
on « stone implements in the laterite » where he more or less repeats what he wrote in 1866, 
1868 and 1870. In fact, all these writings are to some extent eo and have a com- 
mon theme: implements in laterite around Madras: 

The brief note, « Discovery of Prehistoric Remains in India >, published in Geological | 
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Magazine, 10, 1873, р. 187, reports the discovery of two localities of neolithic celts and 
rubbing stones on hill terraces near Bellary by William Fraser. Foote also refers to a local- 
ity, about 15 or 16 miles west of Bellary, in which he himself discovered some neolithic 
implements associated with a large conical mound « consisting chiefly of soft yellowish slag, 
in layers interstratified with midden-stuff ». This, according to him, possibly ан 
a settlement of straw huts burnt at several intervals. 

In 1876, in « The Geological Features of the South Maharatta Country and Adjacent 
Districts » published in MGSI, 12, Foote reports (pp. 240-43) the occurrence of palaeoli- 
thic implements in two beds of kankar-cemented gravel, one along the Malaprabha and the 
other along its tributary, the Benihalla. The first section is near Kaira on the left bank 
of the Malaprabha and the second one is three miles south of the junction of the Benihalla 
and the Malaprabha. 


This part of aif. country seems to have been а centre of implement-makers, for implements of 
all sorts — axes, spear-heads and scrapers of great variety — occur scattered in large numbers over the 
surrounding country, wherever the red lateritic sub-soil is exposed —. The implements found in the 
river-beds yaf аш Qd RM D lea for they shew very little or 
no sign of attrition. 


Report is also made of two more implement-bearing gravels, one near Kaladgi, at a 
place called Tolanmatti and the other near the village of Tolur, about 8 miles northwest 
of Manoli. In the Tolanmatti gravel the implements occurred із situ. An upper molar 
tooth of a bovine animal, « thoroughly mineralised and partly encrusted with hard kankar », 
was found in a small patch of kankar-cemented gravel on the banks of the Yelhatti nullab. 

In « On the Geological Features of the Northern Part of Madura District, the Pu- 
dukottai State and the Southern Parts of the Trichinopoly Districts Included within the 
Limit of Sheet 80 of the Indian Atlas », published in RGSI, 12, part 3, 1879, Foote writes 
(p. 154) that no unquestionable examples of stone implements had yet been found in this 
area but he reports several chert-flakes « almost deserving to be called implements ». Не 
thought that further search in tbe area could result in definite discoveries. 

In «Sketch of the Geology of North Arcot District », also in the same issue of RGST, 
there is only a bare reference to the occurrence of stone artifacts in tbe lateritic patches 
of the district of north Arcot. 

In « On the Geological Structure of the Eastern Coast from Latitude 15* Northward 
to Masulipatam » (MGSI, 16, 1879-80) he notes the presence of implements in laterite 
near Ramapatam and between Potelur and Gudlur. There is also a report of the occurrence 
of some assorted human remains including a lower jaw in the gritty aMuvial sand-cliffs of 
the river Gundlakamma near the village of Velampalle about 18 or 20 feet below the present 
surface. The bones ate said to be of "recent aspect", no mineralization having taken place. 


In 1880 he published his « Notes on the Occurrence of Stone Implements in the 
Coastal Laterite, South of Madras, and in High-Level Gravels and Other Formations in the 
South Maharatta Country » in Geological Magazine, 7, pp. 542-46. This paper is largely 
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a list of some of the implementiferous localities discovered by him since he read his paper 
to the Geological Society in 1868. The first area covers the region south of the Palar 
river. The sites are Ninniyur (about 40 miles northwest of Trichinopoly), Vallam (7 miles 
west-southwest of Tanjore), Shuragudi (16 miles south of Pudukottai) and Madura. Near 
Madura he reports the occurrence of a chert core which he believes to be the first to be 
discovered south of central India. The second area is the northern half of Nellore district 
where in the previously unknown lateritic beds in the valleys of the Penneru and Maneru 
rivers he found implements of the “Madras types” and several sctapers. The third area is 
the southwestern Deccan where the sites are mostly in the Malaprabha but one of them 
is on the Krishna near Agani, some 12 or 15 miles west of Shorapur. A chert flake was 
found at Shellugi near Bijapur. In 1883 in the lateritic conglomerate north of the Madura 
town (« On the Geology of Madura and Tinnevelly Districts », MGSI, 20, p. 50) he ob 
served scrapers or knives of brown, buff or greyish chert. ` ) 

In 1884 Foote published two papers оп the Billa Surgam caves in Andhra, both in 
RGSI, 17, pp. 27-34 and pp. 200-208. The Billa Surgam caves lie in a valley in the 
range of low hills and plateaus forming the western. side of the Kurnool basin, about 3 
miles east-southwest of the modern village of Baitumcherloo. First reported by Newbold 
they drew the attention of T. H. Huxley who requested Grant Duff, the governor of Ma- 
dras, to arrange for their further exploration. The task of exploration was entrusted to 
Foote. He visited the two caves mentioned by Newbold and excavated a portion of the 
smaller northern cave to a depth of 15 feet. Some bones were found and ascribed to 
living species. Note was also taken of some smaller rock-shelters in the vicinity. Because 
of the discovery of an oval quartzite implement nearby (outside the caves), the possibility of 
а palaeolithic occupation of the caves was suggested. Foote also discovered some more 
caves in this area. The most important seems to be Yerra Zari Gabbi where exploratory 
pits revealed some fragments of pottery and charcoal at different levels. The preliminary 
work at Billa Surgam and Yerra Zari Gabbi constituted the material of Foote’s first paper 
on the subject, « Rough Notes on Billa Surgam and Other Caves in the Kurnool District ». 

The follow-up was done by Foote’s son Henry Foote, a lieutenant in the Royal Ar 
tillery temporarily attached to his department. Exploratory trenches were laid in three 
caves, now curiously called Purgatory, Charnel amd Cathedral. In Purgatory two small 
crude pottery bowls were noted at a depth of 15-16 feet below surface. A fair number 
of teeth and bones of various large and medium-sized animals were collected; among them 
bones of equus and rhinoceros deserve attention. No stone implement was found. Foote 
in his second publication on the subject in 1884, «Mr H. B. Foote’s Work at the Billa 
Surgam Caves », did not doubt the identification of some cut bones as implements and 
thought that these could be neolithic. Foote’s third publication on the subject, « Notes on 
the results of Mr H. B. Foote's further excavations in the Billa Surgam caves» (RGSI, 
18, pp. 227-35) was in 1885. Further work by Henry Foote led to the discovery of more 
bones. Foote estimates that 200 of the cut and trimmed bones « may be considered to 
represent real implements prepared with a definite purpose ». The implements and the 
sections of the caves were not illustrated. 
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. -Foote's paper, « Notes on Prehistoric Finds in India», JRAI, 16, 1887, pp. 70-75, . 
- is a summary of the letters he wrote to John Evans about his discoveries. In 1881 he 
found cores, flakes and fragments of pottery in a blown sand deposit about 14 miles south- 
west of Tuticorin. Most of the cores and flakes were of reddish-brown chert but some 
were of translucent quartz also. The quartz was stained red from the oxide of iron present 
in the blown sand covering the flakes. The pottery, though worn off, was supposed to be 
enormous in quantity. During this year he also found a small bone pendant with a drilled 
' hole and incised pattern, which was washed out of the black mud of a submerged forest, 
about 25 miles west of the Pamban strait. In 1883 he came across at. Banganapalle in the 
Kurnool district « either a village site or a place where a burial had taken place », which 
yielded red and black polished pottery, cores, iron-implements and а few other things. The- 
area to the west of this site yielded a good number of cores, flakes and scrapers of jasper, 
chert, agate etc. In 1884 he found pottery and neolithic celts east of Hyderabad. Bellary 
was revisited in 1885 and more neolithic settlements were discovered in this area. On the 
basis of his finds of pottery and implements. from the ash-mounds he had no doubt that 
these represented settlements. The paper ends with a note of pride in these celt-makers. 


The southern celt-makers were probably not one whit inferior to those of Central India, any 
‘more than are the living Dravidians behind their northern neighbours... the southern folks are in every 
way equal to the more be-praised Bengali and Hindu tribes. 


The neolithic settlements, particularly those of Bellary, Anantapur and Kurnool, were 
the basic subject of his paper « Notes on Some Recent Neolithic and Palaeolithic Finds in 
South India», JASB, 56, part II, 1887, pp. 259-82. In the introductory section of the 
paper he expressed a few of his theoretical ideas for the first time: south India did not 
pass through any copper age and there was an overlap between her neolithic and iron 


periods, though between the palaeolithic and the neolithic there was a considerable time-.. - 


gap. The site in Kurnool which has been discussed in detail is Patpad near Banganapalle, 
which Foote noted earlier. He assigned the site to late neolithic overlapping with iron. In 
Bellary-Anantapur the sites which have drawn the main attention are the neolithic settlements. 
The total number of sites noted was 43; the main artifact-types were supposed to be, 22, 
some of them having their own sub-types. There is also a note on the varieties of stone 
selected for use. On the ash-mounds which he observed carefully and in detail his com- 
ment is: «the proper way to test the real origin of this much debated mound would of 
course be to cut a section through it, a work which ought to be executed by the Archaeological 
Survey ». In this paper Foote strongly criticizes Valentine Ball’s theory that the neolithic 
celts were mainly distributed in northeast India while in the south there were only chipped 
implements. According to Ball (*) the people represented by these two industries were 


сву V. Bart, «On the Forms and Geograph: India », Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
‘cal Distribution of Ancient Stone Implements in 2nd s., 1, 1879, pp. 388-414. 
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соннан "and tudicsted two racial prouce: There is also a reference in this paper to 
some palaeoliths at Halakundi near Bellary. | 

The brief paper « Remarks on Mr Ball’s Note » published in PASB, 1888, pp. 194-99, 
was written in response to Ball’s reply to his criticism. He points out that Вав theory 
° was not based on facts. In Transactions of the British Association for tbe Advancement 
of Science, 1894, p. 664, there is a brief note, « On Prehistoric Man in the Old Alluvium 
of the Sabarmati in Gujarat, Western India». Two palaeoliths "were found im situ. The 
old alluvium was overlain by «loess and loam » and in this he discovered flint flakes and 
cores and fragments of pottery. « The Geology of the Bellary District, Madras Presidency » 
(MGSI, 25, 1895) contains a chapter on « prehistoric: economic geology » (pp. 206-13). 
Here he largely restates bis earlier observations on prehistory of the Bellary area. This 
contains in addition a list of the quarries and localities in Bellary district where granite of 

good quality could be obtained by the neolithic celt-makers. In the monograph The 
. Geology of Baroda State published in 1898 he describes (pp. 84-104) the occurrence of 
palaeoliths in the Sabarmati gravels and small stone tools, pottery dnd шшш Bonesi 
the “loess” deposits of the area. 

In 1901. Foote published a catalogue of the prehistoric anguis in the Government 
Museum, Madras (Catalogue of the Prebistoric Antiquities, Madras, 1901). This was 
before his own collection was acquired by the Museum. He was then drawing up a cata- 
logue ‘of his own collection and wanted to study the museum collection for a general 
comparison. In this catalogue a little more than 1400 objects are listed. Of these about 
90 were palaeolithic implements; the neolithic objects were about 122 and the rest com- 
prised iron age objects, mostly pottery. An important item in the collection was the pot- 
tery and other things collected by James Wilkinson Breeks from the cairns of the Nilgiris. 

In the preface Foote outlines his general views of south Indian prehistory: lack of 
a copper age, hiatus between the palaeolithic and the neolithic and the overlap between 
the neolithic and the iron. He also emphasized the need -of à systematic prehistoric survey 
of the south by somebody who should know about geology, archaeology and  osteology. 
Such a survey would make clear the distribution of different ‘types of sites and also throw 
light on the origin of the Dravidians. He was interested in knowing if the neolithic people 
in the south were direct descendants of the neolithic tribes. Apart from these general 
observations the preface is mainly concerned with the Breeks collection the bulk of which 
consisted of pottery. Foote notes that the cattle-figurines were painted over just as the 
modern cattle in the south are painted over on certain religious occasions. The figures 
on the lids are supposed to be more archaic than the figures on the Sanchi reliefs and hence 
argued to be older by about a thousand years. On this basis the antiquity of iron-smelt- 
ing in India has been supposed to be three thousand years old. The elegance of the bronze 
vessels in the Breeks collection reminded him of the « Graeco-Egyptian Art works », 

The publications, the content of which has been summarized above, naturally antedate 
much of what Foote wrote in his catalogue: published posthumously i in 1916. But both in 
scope and content this later work rises far above what he wrote earlier. The ideas and 
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sites which were in most cases barely touched upon in the earlier publications came to - 
receive a much fuller and more carefully arranged treatment in this definitive work. No 
significant idea which was discussed earlier has been left out here; on the contrary it is 
present in a much more cogent form. In fact, the only idea which was present in the first 
two of his publications but has been omitted in the catalogue is the idea of a marine origin 
of the south Indian coastal laterite. As he himself writes in pp. 180-83 of the catalogue, 
he discarded this idea in favour of a new one. This time he suggested that the lateritic 
spread was due to the effect of a great pluvial period, contemporary with the Himalayan 
glaciation, on the earlier ferruginous rock-material. 
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As far as the catalogue (1916) is concerned, nobody need now agree with Foote’s 
initial contention that of the different prehistoric stages India passed through only four 
of them—the palaeolithic, the neolithic, the early iron age and the later iron age—and 
that there was no copper-bronze age in India. It is surprising that Foote refers to India 
as a whole; in his paper in 1887 and in the preface to the catalogue published in 1901 
where he first put forward this idea he was referring only to south India. In the context 
of south India alone did Foote possess any justification for this opinion. As he never had 
the opportunity to excavate a prehistoric settlement site in the south he had no means of 
knowing that copper-bronze was known in the south before iron. It was only in 1946 when 
Wheeler excavated Brahmagiri in the Chitaldurg district, Mysore, that the so-called chalco- 
lithic or copper stage came to be recognized in the south (*). Even now the copper-bronze 
objects here constitute a small portion of an otherwise neolithic assemblage and it should 
be held to the credit of Foote that he detected an overlap between the neolithic and iron 
stages in this area. This is a fact which has been adequately borne out by the recent exca- 
vations, notably by the one at Hallur (*). But in the context of India as а whole Foote 
should not have ignored the existence of a copper age. In 1905, seven years before Foote's 
death, Vincent Smith published a paper entitled « The Copper Áge and Prehistoric Bronze 
Implements of India» in Indian Antiquary, 34, pp. 229-44. Based on a review of copper 
implements found at 14 places this paper argued that in the greater part of north India 
the iron аде was separated from tbe neolithic period by an intervening copper age. In 1907 
(Indiam Antiquary, 36, pp. 53-55) Smith published evidence from two more places in the 
Gangetic valley. Foote completely ignored these discoveries. 

Equally surprising is Foote's non-recognition of a mesolithic period in Indian prehistory 
and his continuous belief in а hiatus between the palaeolithic and the neolithic. As has 


(9) REM. WHEELER, « Brabmagiri and Chan- (*) NAGARAJA Rao, Protobistoric Tungabbadra 
dravalli (1947) », AI, 4, 1947-48, pp. 180-310. Valley, Dharwar, 1971. 
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been pointed out, the term “mesolithic’ was used as early as 1866 (=), In any case, after 
Piette’s excavation at Mas d’Azil in 1895 prehistorians came to be fully aware of the 
invalidity of the “hiatus” theory. In the Indian context the credit of recognizing a meso- 
lithic stage goes to A.C. L. Carlyle who, according to Allen Brown in 1899, argued that 
in India the palaeolithic and neolithic were connected, as far as the types of implements 
were concerned, by certain forms which appeared to be intermediate and to which the term 
"mesolithic" could be applied (~). Sieveking has pointed out that in the British Museum 
Catalogue of the Exhibition of Paintings, Sculpture, Indian Antiquities, etc., 1887, section 
V, based largely on the Carlyle collection from the Vindhyas, was listed « palaeolithic, 
mesolithic » (italics ours). In 1906, in Indian Antiquary, 35, pp. 185-95, Vincent Smith 
made a survey of the finds of what he called “pigmy flints” and which, according to him, 
came in between the palaeolithic and neolithic periods. Foote himself discovered 
microlithic sites in the Sawyerpuram eri and Gujarat sand-dunes but he consistently 
referred to them as neolithic. As microlithic tools were also found in his neolithic assem- 
blages Foote perhaps never thought of the possibility of their existence in a separate, in- 
termediate level. But there can hardly be any justification for his not taking any notice 
of the concept of mesolithic which was generally accepted by prehistorians around 1900. 

Foote’s distinction between the early and later iron stages seems to be confusing; at 
least the basis of this division has not been made clear by him. As far as his notion of anti- 
quity of the objects from the Nilgiris is concerned, one must admit that whatever evidence 
we have on them points to a later date, possibly not earlier than the early centuries AD. 
This point has been made clear by L. S. Leshnik's study of the Nilgiri collection (*). There 
is also no reason to assume that gold came to be used only in the later iron age; gold has 
been found to occur in the south Indian neolithic levels (7). Foote’s idea of the antiquity 
of the south Indian megaliths seems to be hazy; at one place in the catalogue (p. 5) he 
refers to « neolithic megaliths », which obviously is wrong because in south India no mega- 
lith is yet known to be pre-iron. 

In the field of palaeoliths Foote seldom goes beyond enumerating the geological con- 
text of the implements and sites. The tool-typology and the methods of manufacture were 
never fully discussed. Nor is any attention given to the possible evolution of tool-types 
which, according to him, belonged on European analogy to the Chello-Mousterian period. 
There is also a recurring emphasis on the Magdalenian aspect of the Billa Surgam cut bones. 


(€) J. BROWN, «The Mesolithic», Antiquity, 
33, 1959, pp. 13031; C.-A. Мовивс, « The 
Mesolithic », ibid. 35, 1961, pp. 22021; P. 
5мттн, « More on the Mesolithic », ibid., 35, 1961, 
pp. 61-63. 

(9) J.A. Brown, «On Some Small Highly 
Specialized Forms of Stone Implements Found 
in Asia, North Africa and Europe», JRAI, 18, 
1889, pp. 134-39. 

(7) С. рв С. SIEVEKING, « Morhana Pahar: 
or the Mystery of A.C. Carlyle >, Man, 1960, pp. 


98-100. 

(*) 1.5. LESHNIK, «A Suggested Dating for 
the Antiquities of the Nilgiri Plateau, South 
India », Reprint of Publications of Staff Members, 
South Asia Institute, Heidelberg University, no. 
100, 1970. According to Leshnik the clustering 
of dates in the 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries AD. 
is very apparent. 

(9) NacARAJA Rao, К.С. MALHOTRA, Tbe Stone 
Age Hill-Dwellers of Tekkalakote, Poona, 1965. 
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There cannot be any objection to his idea of а palaeolithic use of wooden spears; his 
reference to the old Makran tribes in this context suggests a taste for ethnographic ana- 
logies. He was interested in the problem of eoliths just as all his contemporaries were. 
More significantly, he attempted to reconstruct the zoological environment of the palaeoli- 
thic men in India, and postulated a pluvial period in the south during that time. 

One, however, feels that it was while discussing the neolithic sites in the Bellary-Anan- 
tapur and Kurnool areas that Foote was at his best. -Most of the observations he made 
on these settlements and their associated culture assemblage lying on the surface have been 
found to be substantially correct by the modern research. His observations on the tech- 
niques of manufacture, typology and raw-materials of neolithic tools are generally accurate. 
His taste for ethnography is apparent in his reference to the burning of accumulated cow- 
dung inside some African zaribas to account for the origin of the neolithic ash-mounds and 
to the Caribbean tribal method of hafting a celt to explain the absence of perforation in 
_ the similar south Indian neolithic specimens. On pottery he could naturally write very 
` little except emphasizing the significance of stratified sites in determining the relative ages 
of pottery. To establish the point of Foote’s excellence in neolithic studies one can do no 
better than refer to his description of the neolithic settlement on the Peacock hill, Bellary, 
in JASB, 1887, pp. 268-71, which is perhaps one of the finest descriptions ever of an 
unexcavated neolithic settlement in Indian prehistory. Nothing escaped his eye—the traces 
of occupation in the small terraces revetted with rough stone walls, bones of cattle, little 
tanks made by damming up the little stream draining the northern side of the ridge, meal- 
ing troughs in the form of hollowed blocks of granite, locally collected and imported raw 
materials for tools, different stages of their manufacture, polishing troughs « well under 
cover of great rock-shelters, or in small caves, where perfect shade was obtainable during 
the heat of.the day », traces of huts of perishable material, in fact anything that could be 
observed on the ground. As far as the neolithic is concerned he had almost an intuition 
to arrive at the truth. The neolithic character of the ash-mounds was established by their 
associated finds but it needed intuition to think of the African zeribas and suggest that the 
scoriaceous nature of the ash-mounds could be the result of burnt deposits of cow-dung, 
which, in fact, they were. 


IV 


The area of Foote’s fieldwork in prehistory should be clear from the distribution map 
of sites in the catalogue. In Gujarat his sites lie mostly between Mehsana and Surat, and 
_ in south-central Kathiwar. In the south they sporadically cover almost the entire area 

between Tinnevelly and Hyderabad with two marked concentrations of sites between the 


. Krishna and the Paler, and around Bellary. It should be interesting to know how far. 


the modern prehistorians have followed up his researches in this wide area. 
Beginning the survey from the extreme south one notes that Foote could not discover 
any palaeolithic or neolithic implement in the former princely state of Travancore or 
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roughly modern south Kerala. No such site has been discovered yet in this area. Foote’s 
report .of a neolithic celt from the Malabar district must be one of the very few existing . 
reports of similar finds from Kerala. The burial-urns in the Trivandrum Museum to which 


. Foote makes a reference indicate the existence of megalithic remains in this region. The 


full extent, nature and chronology of the Kerala megalithic remains are not yet clear but 
an idea may be had in Krishnaswami’s paper on the megaliths of south India in 1949 (У) 
and in Gururaja Rao’s recent monograph on the subject (**).’ 

In Tinnevelly the most significant: discovery of Foote was that of the teri tee. though 
their mesolithic character was not recognized by him. The only piece of significant research 
which has been done on them since then is a paper by F. E. Zeuner and Bridget Allchin 
published in 1965 (=). Опе may also take note of A. Aiyappan’s paper on the Sawyer- 
puram artifacts in 1945 (*). Rea's work at Adichanallur, which Has been mentioned by 
Foote, constitutes till now almost all that is known of the iron age settlements of this 
area. No fresh fieldwork has been undertaken since then. ‘The prehistory of the area 
between Salem and Madura also has not drawn any systematic attention so far but there are 
occasional reports of discoveries of prehistoric tools in Indian Arcbaeology—a Review (*). 
Foote makes a reference to the megalithic remains in the Palni-Perumal hills, though these 
were not discovered by him. These were taken note of by Aiyappan in 1940-41 (*) and 
recently F. R. Allchin has written on them (~). А systematic research on the Malaprabha- 
Ghataprabha valleys has been done by R. V. Joshi (*). . The palacolithic of Mysore as a 
whole has not been written about in detail but one may refer té Seshadri's publications (**). 
The’ literature which has grown around the neolithic of the Bellary-Raichur-Kurnool ter- 
ritory since the days of Foote is quite extensive. The modern phase of research began 
with Wheeler in 1947 and it has been followed up by Subbarao ("), Allchin (“), Sankalia (“), 


(*) V.D. KaISHNASWAMI, « Megalithic Types banshalli»,- Artibus Asise, XVIII, 1955, pp. 
af. South India», Ancient India, 5, 1949, pp. 271-87. 


35-66. Ў (®) B. Зоввавао, Stone Age Cultures of Bel- 
(1) GURURAJA Rao, Megalithic Culture in lary, Poona, 1948. 
South India, Mysore, 1971. (9) FR. Алуси, Piklibal Excavations, Hy- 


(8) FE. ZEUNER, B. Аысын, « The Micro- derabad, 1960; In., Utnur Excavations, Hyderabad, 
lithic Sites of Tinnevelly District, Madras State », 1961; In, «Upon the Antiquity and Methods 
AI, 12, 1956, pp. 4-20. of Gold-Mining in Ancient India », Journal of the 

(8) A. ArvAPPAN, « Mesolithic Artifacts from Economic and Social History of the Orient, 5, 


“М. 


Sawyerpuram in Tinnevelly District, 5. India», 1962, pp. 195-211; Ib., «Painted Pottery from 
Spotia 2еуата, 24, 1945, pp. 145-54. Patpadu, Andhra Pradesh », Antiquity, 1962, рр. 

(*) Cf. Indien Arcbaeology—a4 Review, 1961- 221-24; In, «A Neolithic Pot from Andhra 
62, p. 18. Pradesh », ibid., pp. 302-3; Ib., Neolithic Cattle- 


(*) A. Хе «Rude Stone Monuments Keepers of South India, Cambridge, 1963; Ib., 
in the Perumal Hills», Quarterly Journal of the «Pottery Head-rests from Марш Sangam », 


| Studies in Prebistory, ed. D. SEN, AK. Сновн, 

Муг a ee anes Рр 27279 Calcutta, 1966, pp. 58-63; FR. and В. ALLCHIN, 

соаг орсонд. "na « The Archaeology of а River-Crossing », Indian 

(T) К.У. Jost, Pleistocene Studies in the Anthropology, ed. TN. Марам, С. Saxna, Bom 
Malaprabba Basis, Poona, 1955. 5 bay, 1962, pp. 52-65. 

(*) M. Szsmapzr, Tbe Stone-using Cultures (€) HD. ЅамкАТІА, Mesolithic and Рге-Ме- 


of Prebistoric and Protobistoric Mysore, London, solithic Industries from the Excavations at San- 
1956; Ip., « The Palaeolithic Industry of Kib- genakallu, Bellary, Poona, 1969. У 
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Nagaraja Rao (*), S. R. Rao (*), Рада аууа (“), Rami Reddi (“), Sundara (“), Shar- 
ma (*) and others (*). On the palaeolithic of the area between the Palar and the Krishna 
the literature is less extensive. In the late 1930s, De Terra and Paterson (**), and Krish- 
naswami (7) followed up Foote's work in the Madras area. In 1947 Krishnaswami (") 
also wrote a summary account of this work. Since then there has hardly been any work 
in this area. Recently К. D. Banerjee (") and А. K. Ghosh (*) have begun investigations 
in this area. In Andhra the first important publication on the palaeoliths after Foote was 
by Cammiade and Burkitt in 1930 (“). Among the recent works one may mention those 
of Isaac ("), Soundararajan (°*), Sarkar (7) and Murty (^). Prehistoric investigations 
were begun in Gujarat after Foote by Sankalia in the 1940s. Since then there has been a steady 
stream of work on the Gujarat stone age, notably by Zeuner ("), Wainright (7), Sanka- 
lia (7), Bridget Allchin and her associates (°). 

There was thus a lapse of about 50 years before the trail of Foote was picked up by 
the modern prehistorians. De Terra and Paterson and Krishnaswami in Madras, Sankalia 
in Gujarat and Wheeler in Mysore made a new beginning; systematic work began only in 


(® МАСАВАЈА Rao, «Survival of Certain Indiam Archaeology—a Review, 1962-63, p. 12; 
Neolithic Elements among the Boyas of Теккаја- ibid., 1963-64, p. 19. 


kota», Anthropos, 1965, pp. 480-81; Ib., Proto- (8) Personal information. 

bistoric Tungabbadra Valley, Dharwar, 1971; Na- (и) L.A. CAMMIADE, М.С. Вовштт, «Fresh 

GARAJA Rao, MALHOTRA, op. cit. Light on the Stone Ages of Southeast India», 
(9) SR. Rao, in Indien  Arcbaeology—« Antiquity, 1930, pp. 327-39. 

Review, 1964-65 and 1967-68; the names of the (=) N. Isaac, The Stone Age Cultures of 

sites аге Payampelli and Singanapalli. Kurnool, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Poona Univer- 
(#) К.У, PanpAYYa, Investigations into the sity, 1960. 

Neolithic Culture of ‘the Shorapur Doab, South (5) КМ. Sounpa RARAJAN, «Stone age indus- 

India, Leiden, 1973. tries near Giddalur », AI, 8, 1952, pp. 66-92; ID., 


(®) V. Rama Reppr, Pre- and Protobistory of « Studies in the Stone Age of Nagarjunakonda », 
Southwestern Ándbra Pradesh, unpublished Ph.D. AI, 14, 1958, pp. 49-113. 
thesis, Poona University, 1968. (f) Н.В. Sarrar has prepared а monograph 
(®) А. SUNDARA, «New Discoveries of Ash- on the stone age of Nagarjunakonda on the basis 
Mounds in North Karnstek: Their Implications », of the Archaeological Survey of India excavations 
Prof. К.А. Nilekanta Shastri Felicitation Volume, at the site: unpublished. 
Madras, 1971, pp. 308-14. (®) MLK. Murry, «Blade and Burin Indus- 
(f) LK. SHARMA, «Painted Pottery from Pu- tries near Renigunta on the Southeast Coast of 
salpadu, Andhra Pradesh and Further Explorations India», Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 
in the Cuddapah and Kurnool Districts », Indice, 1968, pp. 83-101. 


1967, pp. 75-94. (™) FE. ZxuNER, Stone Age and Pleistocene 
(®) ZD. Ansarr, NAGARAJA Rao, Excavations Chronology im Gujarat, Poona, 1950, 

at Sanganakallu, Poona, 1969; G.G. MUJUMDAR, (*) С.Т. WAINRIGHT, The Pleistocene Deposits 

SN. RajcUxU, Asbmound Excavations at Кира], of the Lower Narmada Basin, Baroda, 1964. 

Poona, 1966. (®) HD. ЗАМКАТЛА, Investigations in the Pre- 


(9) H. De TERRA, T.T. PATERSON, Studies historic Archaeology of Gujarat, Baroda, 1946; 
on the Ice Age in India end Associated Human In., Excavations at Langbnaj 1944-63, Poona, 1965. 
Cultures, Washington, 1939, pp. 327-30. (®) B. Avice, K.T.M. Hera, «The Back- 

(9) V.D. KarsENASWAMI, «Changes of Pre- ground of Earl Man in the Narmada Valley, 
historic Man near Madras », Journal of the Madras Gujarat », Journal of the M.S. University, Baroda, 


Geographical Association, 1938, pp. 58-90. 1968, pp. 141-45; B. Асы, K.T.M. Несре, 
(©) V.D. KuisHNASWAMI, «Stone Age India », A. Goune, ibid., 1970, pp. 15-32; B. Arrcum, 
АТ, 3, 1947, pp. 11-57. A. Goune, «Dunes, Аману and Early Man in 


(®) The site Gudiyam, district Chingleput, Gujarat, Western India », Man, 1971, pp. 248-65. 
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the 1950s. This is something true of Indian prehistory as a whole, not merely of the 
prehistory of the areas in which Foote worked. It is not that the tradition of prehistoric 
reseatch died out completely in India in the first half of the 20th century. One has only 
to remember that P. Mitra, a teacher of the Department of Anthropology, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, published his monograph Prehistoric India in 1922 (2nd ed., 1927). In the same 
year, John Marshall, while writing for Cambridge History of India, vol. I, did not ignore 
prehistory altogether; at least he wrote a few pages on Indian prehistory and at the end 
of his chapter one also notices a bibliography of writings on Indian prehistory. But by 
and large prehistory continued to be thoroughly neglected in India of that period. It 
made no impact on the general Indian historical thinking. It was not then included in 
the professed research interests of the official Archaeological Survey. One also notices a 
matked dwindling of interest in the subject among the British amateurs who in the 19th 
century took a lot of interest and in fact, laid down its basis. The apathy of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey is easily explainable: the Directors General till Wheeler in 1944 had a 
predilection for the historical remains. Prehistoric studies did not appeal to Indian scholars 
simply because during those days of intense nationalism they were more interested in ex- 
ploring things which would give them some self-respect in an alien rule. And, with a 
gradually changing political situation in India the British administrators and other profes- 
sionals perhaps came to be occupied too much with their own professional interests; in 
the first half of the 20th century they retained very little of ‘that wide-ranging curiosity 
which generally characterized their predecessors in the 19th. It remained for the modern 
generation of scholars with a different attitude to the Indian past to rediscover the legacy 
of Foote and his contemporary workers in prehistory. 


To sum up, Robert Bruce Foote who first discovered a palaeolith in a geologically 
established context in India was not alone in his interest in prehistory among the contem- 
porary British administrators and other professionals. The megaliths and neoliths were both 

' discovered earlier. The cultural implication of the microliths was first recognized by Carlyle. 
Even within the context of his time Foote was not without his limitations. In his final 
publication, posthumously published in 1916, he still did not recognize the existence of 
the mesolithic; he took no notice of the copper-bronze discoveries in the Gangetic valley 
and elsewhere. Even in the field of palaeoliths he remained content by writing that the 
Indian palaeoliths belonged to the Chello-Mousterian stage of European prehistory, though 
he must have known that in European prehistory the Chellean and the Mousterian consti- 
tuted two different stages with two different techno-typological forms. He was not ob- 
viously interested in working this out in the context of Indian prehistory. At the same 
time one should not forget that despite these limitations he was decidedly the most syste- 
matic and enthusiastic investigator of prehistoric remains of his time in India. His fieldwork 
in south India and Gujarat covers a span of more than thirty years during which he dis- 
covered prehistoric sites of all types over this very wide area. In the catalogue of his col- 
lection of prehistoric objects, which he finished writing before his death, he described the 
sites and objects coherently and in detail, and thus conveyed a total view of prehistory of 
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On the Most Frequently Used Symbol in the Indus Script 


by B. B. LaL 


1. Ever since the discovery of the Indus Civilization in the early twenties of this cen- 
tury, attempts have been made to interpret/decipher the inscriptions that occur on the 
seals, sealings, pottery, copper/bronze objects, ivory sticks, etc. belonging to this civiliza- 
tion. Amongst the earlier efforts are those by B. M. Barua, Henry Heras, B. Hrozny, 6. R. 
Hunter, Piero Meriggi, Prannath, Allan S. C. Ross, Sankarananda and L. A. Waddell, while 
‘the recent ones include those by the Finnish team (Asko Рагроја, Seppo Koskenniemi, 
Simo Parpola and Penti Aalto), the Russian team (G. V. Alekseev, N. V. Gurov, Ju. V. 
Knorozov, А. M. Kondratov, B. ја. Volfok and others), I. Mahadevan, M. V. N. Krishna 
Rao, S. R. Rao, S. K. Ray and Fateh Singh (cf. the bibliography at the end). 

2. Although the purpose of the present paper is not, to comment on these attempts 
(in respect of some of them this has already been done elsewhere), it may not be out of 
place just to mention that no one yet seems to have hit the mark (cf. Burrow, 1969; 
Gurov and Knorozov, 1970; Lar, 1969 and 1974; ZIDE and ZvELEBIL, 1970). 

3. Here the purpose is to have a limited discussion on the sign if which occurs 
most frequently in the Indus inscriptions. Its usual position is at the end of the inscrip- 
tions, although an occasional occurrence elsewhere in the body is not ruled out. The fre- 
quent occurrence and more particularly the crucial terminal position have naturally induced 
people to assign а value first to this sign in the hope that once this is done the rest of 
the code may be "broken" more easily. То give an idea of the different approaches for 
decoding this sign a few examples may be cited below. 

4. Heras, who was amongst the earlier decipherers, took the sign to be a genitive 
suffix and, having assumed that the language was a Dravidian one, gave to it the phonetic 
value of adu (Heras, 1953, p. 67). He was straightforward enough not to invent pretexts 
why this particular shape should yield the sound ads. To him the two assumptions were 
sufficient, namely that the sign must represent a genitive suffix and that the language in- 
volved was Dravidian. The value ади automatically followed. : 


f > 
(*) The author would like to express Ыз are also by his courtesy. | ‚ 
grateful thanks to the Director General, Arche The author, the former Director General, 
eological Survey of India, New Delhi, for the Archeeological Survey of India, is now Director, 
kind facilities afforded by him in cónnection with Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, Simla. 
the preparation of this paper. The illustrations 
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5. However, the more recent decipherers have taken pains to produce a semblance of 
reasoning for assigning the particular value that they have given to the sign. 

6.1. Parpola started with the assumption that the sign represents a boat and since the 
word for boat in the Dravidian languages (which he has chosen to read in the inscription) 
is Gta, it should, he argues, be taken homophonically to represent -ofu/-dtw, а comitative 
suffix in these languages. | 

In his own words, PARPOLA’S case is as follows (1969 a, рр. 21-22). 

+ ДЈ = a picture of а ship. Compare the archaic Sumerian pictograms of “ship”. 
The four signs immediately below are nos. 216-219 in Falkenstein’s Zeichenliste: 


65, LJ, Ley ej 


For contemporary representations of Sumerian and Indus ships, see ARMAS SALONEN, 

« Die Wasserfahrzeuge in Babylonien nach sumertich-akkadischen Quellen », Studia Orien- 
talia, VIII 4, Helsinki, 1939, pls. III, sqq and below note 16. Compare also the picture 
found painted on burial pots in Harappa and the sign f of the Indus script. The 


picture may possibly represent "boat of death" mentioned in Vedic literature ;.. 
= DED 876 *öta “boat, ship, vessel" (Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. Te. Pa. Go.; Skt., ТА) 


= DED 510 *оѓаі “possession, own" (Та. Ma. Ko. To. Ка. Kod, Tu. Te.; Old Mar.) 
which should be identified with 

= DED 798 *ota "combination, union", and its derivative, the modern comitative suf- 
fix — otu/-0tu which was very common already in Early Old Tamil as а sociative marker ». 

6.2. Even to a casual observer it should be clear that the Sumerian representations of 
the boat given above have hardly anything to do with the Indus sign under consideration. 
The former are horizontally elongated and have invariably at the base two lines with hatch- 
ing in between, perhaps representing the oars. On the other hand, the Indus sign is verti- 
cally elongated, there also being no double lines with intermediary hatching at the base. 
The reference to figure 5 is still worse, for, in the first place, the figure occurs on a 
pot of Cemetery H Culture which is much later than the Indus Civilization and, secondly, 
the figure doubtless represents the neck, head and crest of two peacocks back-to-back. This 
_ should be amply clear from the context of the figure, where it occurs with full-fledged 
representations of peacocks (fig. 1) (Vars, 1940, pl. LXIT). 

6.3. From the foregoing it would be amply clear that the sign if is in no case 
derivable from the concept of a boat. Hence the suggested value, ofa, ipso facto falls 
through. 
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Fig. 1 - Painted designs on Cemetery Н pottery from Harappa (not to scale). 


7.1. The Russians see in the sign 1] the representation of the afvattha tree (Ficus 
religiosa L., Ficus racemosa Wall). The following is a photocopy of a part of p. 15 of 


Proto-Indica: 1968, where the sign occurs amongst those whose indentification has been 
given by the Russians: 


fish 
carp 
crab 
bands 
svatiti tree 


leaf of asvattha tree 


d o S с м њ 


tree (palm?) 
Fig. 2 - Some identifications of Indus script signs by the Russian team. 
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7.2. The thesis identifying the sign with the afvattha tree was proposed by the Rus- 
sians as early as 1965 and has been carried forward ever since; in fact, every time more 
vehemently than on the previous occasion. Thus, on p. 47 of Proto-Indica: 1970 (English 
transl. H. Ch. Pande) the following re-assurance is given: « In conclusion, let us try to 
substantiate possible identifications of Proto-Indian variants with concrete elements of com- 
mon Dravidian morphemic inventory. 

«In Predvaritelnoye soobshcheniye ... (1965, 50) the variant signif was deciphered 
by Knorozov as stylized depiction of the afvattba tree (pipal). Positional characteristic of 
this sign clearly indicating its function as auxiliary led many researchers of Proto-Indian 
script to treat it as a formal marker, as a “genitive morpheme” (Hunter, 1934, 55-58; Me- 
riggi, 1939, 215-19; Heras, 1940, 13). At the same time assumptions concerning its pic- 
tographic prototype (usually this sign was interpreted as depiction of “vessel with handles”, 
Hunter, 1934, 210; Dani, 1963, Fig. Ia, Ib; cf. Vives, 1946, 92) did not answer the 
question as to how and why this sign came to be used as a syntactic element. By identifying 
the sign {F as stylized depiction of pipal tree (Sans. Pippala = aívattba = ‘Ficus religiosa 
І?., ‘Ficus racemosa Wall.?) we can not only establish its function but can also correlate 
it with a concrete morpheme which is widely represented in Dravidian languages. 

« The name of pipal and other species of trees of the same genus, which are men- 
tioned in the earliest works of ancient Tamil literature (Tel. Elut., 203) goes back to Proto- 
Dravidian * a (t) t- (V)y-, *-at (t)-VC- (DED 123: Tam., atti, attiru, attumanu, ata, atam, 
atavu, “Ficus glomerata’, Mal., atti “Ficus racemosa; Kota, aty ‘Ficus racemosa’; Tulu., | 
attasa “Ficus religiosa’; Tel., atti “Ficus glomerata’). 

« Phonological form of the Proto-Dravidian archetype proves that the name of pipal 
could have been used as oblique case morpheme * -t- which is so widespread in the Dravi- 
dian languages ». 

7.3. Elsewhere they say (Gurov and Ккокогоу, 1970, p. 3): "We consider this sign 
as the stylized depiction of the afvattha tree. In the Proto-Indian depictions, the afvattha 
is shown as bifurcated and in its centre a goddess is seated. The bifurcated or dichotomous 
aívattba of the depictions is very similar to this sign, particularly to some of its decorative 
variants”. During the course of the discussions which the present author had in 1976 with 
Professor Knorozov and his colleagues, they specifically drew his attention in this regard 
to seal-impression no. 430 in pl. XCIV of Mackay, 1937, II (reproduced here as fig. 4). 


7.4. Now while the deity-like figure on this seal does stand within what may be 


regarded as bifurcated branches of the pipal tree, judging from the shape of the leaves, the 
real question is: was the {f sign derived from this concept? In this connection atten- 
tion may be drawn to three sealings from Нагарра, numbered 307, 316 and 317 in pl. 
ХСП of Vars, 1940, Volume II, which are illustrated here for ready reference (figs. 5-7). 
From these examples it would be amply clear that the pipal branches are intended to form 
an archway within which the deity stands. It is this concept of depicting the deity within 
a kind of archway or “frame” that seems to have been transferred to seal no. 430 from 
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Mohenjo-dato, though in the latter case the open part of the “framing” device is towards 
the top. In view of the foregoing examples from Нагарра, it is doubtful whether the 
sign could really be derived from the afvattha concept as held by the Russians. 


8.1. Krishna Rao gives to the sign the phonetic value of ла, approaching the 
problem in an altogether different manner. For purposes of his decipherment, he finds the 
key in the famous ‘Siva-pafupat? seal (fig. 8). According to him, the five signs at the top 
of the seal derive their phonetic values from the five figures of the animals/human beings 
depicted on the right and left upper parts of the seal. (The sixth figure, namely that of 
а tiger, has conveniently been ignored by Rao.) Since Rao chooses to read Sanskrit in these 
inscriptions, the words for the concerned animals/human figures seriatim are (from right 
to left): mahisa (buffalo), kbadgi (rhinoceros); sara (man), fadri or satri (elephant); and 
nara (man). Applying the principle of acrophony, he assigns to the five sighs respectively 
the values of: ma, kha, па, fa, па. (The third sign has an extra stroke which gives to it 
the elongated vowel.) His reading thus is makbandfana, a пате of god Indra with whom 
he identifies the seated figure on the seal (Rao, 1969). 


8.2. Had this very principle of acrophony been used by Rao for the rest of his deci- 
pherment, one would have been extremely happy. But this is not the case. On the con- 
trary, he brings in so many internal inconsistencies in his work as he proceeds that the 
whole thesis collapses like a house of cards. (Inquisitive readers' attention is drawn to 
the present author's article of 1969 which has also been reproduced in the publication of 
1970.) 


9.1. The few above-mentioned examples would suffice to show how different kinds 
of approaches have been made by different persons to assign a phonetic value to the sign 
U . The approaches of the Finns and the Russians, however, have one thing in com- 
mon, viz to propose an identification of the sign with some known material object and 
thereby to assign to it a phonetic value, assuming, of course, that the inscriptions are in 
а particular language. 

9.2. However, as has been shown above ($ 6.2, 6.3, 7.4), the identification of the 
sign either with a boat, as proposed by the Finns, or with the afvaztba tree, as held by the 
Russians, does not hold good. 


10.1. Ágainst this background it would be interesting to note the evidence provided 
by the seals and inscribed potsherds from Kalibangan, a site by now fairly well known 
- for its Harappan and pre-Harappan remains. (Readers of Antiquity will recall the note 
together with photographs of two inscribed potsherds from this very site published by the 
present writer in vol. XL, 1966, whereby it was conclusively demonstrated that the direc- 
tion of writing in the Harappan script was from right to left. It put a final seal on the 
controversy on at least this aspect of the script.) 


10.2. Here, in figs. 9-13 are illustrated two inscribed seals and three inscribed pot- 
sherds. The seal of fig. 9 has five signs, above the unicorn, the last of which (beginning from 
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left) is the one under consideration (*). In this portrayal of the sign the two vertical lines 
are more or less straight and the two strokes on each side of the top, more or less hori- 
zontal. The whole tone is, as it were, of stiffness and stylization. ; 


10.3. In the seal of fig. 10, again, the same sign occurs at the'end. There is, however, 

a difference in the portrayal. In this case the vertical lines are not straight but show. 
curvatures: in the upper part a curving-in is discernible while in the lower part a curving- 
out is fairly clear. Thus, the effect produced on the total vertical profile is that of concavity 
in the upper part and convexity in the lower. As regards the two strokes emerging out 
of upper ends of each of the verticals, it may be observed that these ‘are not as horizontal 
as in the case of fig. 9: in fact the right ones are slanting. However, despite the differ- 
ences in portrayal, one would hesitate to say that it is not че same sign that is depicted 
in figs. 9 and 10. 


10.4. On the ыы in fig. 11 the vertical element of the sign very clearly shows 
the following four features: (i) the flaring out of the upper ends, (ii) the concavity of the 
~ upper part of the body, (iii) the convexity of the lower portion of the body, ar (iv) the 
constriction towards the base. The pairs of strokes taking off-from the upper ends of the 
verticals are much more slanting than their counterparts on the seal in fig. 10.. In spite : 
of all these differences, again, nobody would start arguing that the two signs, respectively 
on the seal in fig. 10 ànd the potsherd in fig. 11 are not indeed the same. 


10.5. This takes us to the inscribed potsherd of fig. 12. Though the sign is con- 
siderably damaged, whatever remains clearly shows: (i) the flaring out of the upper ends 
and (ii) the concavity of the upper part. Even the third feature, viz the convexity of the 
lower portion, is inferable from the out-turned lines of the sign at the line of breakage 
of the potsherd. Thus, the sign is the same in figs. 11 and 12, the only difference being 
that the aforesaid features are more pronounced in fig. 12 than in fig. 11. 


ФУ 


Fig. 3 - Earthen goblets from Mohenjo-daro (scale 1:6). 


(3 Saale idi nena dives "with which stamping tion of reading would be from left to right. 
was done. Thus, in the case of seals the direc 
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Fig. 4 - Impression of a seal from Mohenjo-daro (not to scale). Fig. 6 - A sealing from Harappa (not to scale) 





Fig. 5 - A sealing from Harappa (not to scale). 





Fig. 8 - Impression of a seal showing “Siva-Pasu- 
pati^, from Mohenjo-daro (not to scale). 


Fig. 7 - A sealing from Harappa (not to 
scale). 





Figs. 11-13 - Inscribed potsherds from Kalibangan (not to scale). 


10.6. One then comes to the potsherd in Бр. 13 and is here face to face with what the 
original shape of the sign seems to have been. The sign shows not only the four features 
mentioned earlier ($ 10.4) but also an additional one, viz a small-pedestalled (ог disc-) 
base (7). | 

10.7. Shorn of the two strokes emerging from each of the upper ends, the sign on 
the potsherd of fig. 13 gives us an idea of what may have been in the mind of the person 
who drew it. In this context, attention may be drawn to fig. 3. The drawings are of 
goblets found at Mohenjo-daro and published by Mackay, 1937, respectively, at pl. LVI 
nos. 29 and 30, pl. LIX no. 18 and pl. LXV no. 18. Such goblets occur plentifully not 
only at Mohenjo-daro but also at Harappa, Kalibangan, Lothal, etc. In fact, they constitute 
a уегу noteworthy type in the ceramic industry of the Indus Civilization. 


11.1. At this stage it would be unfair not to mention that even as far back as 1934, 
HUNTER hinted at the idea that the sign might represent a vase. His suggestion, however, 
_ was made haltingly and was based on analogies which were not tenable. He wrote (1934, 
p. 55): « With regard to the shape of 1f , it probably represents a vase of jar with two 
handles, the upper horizontal elements representing the lips of the vase, the lower its 
handles. For the variety of its shapes and its Sumerian and Egyptian affinities see the 
Comparative Table» (italics are the present writer’s). In this context it may be added 
that the shapes of the Sumerian or Egyptian vases are different from those of the Indus. 
That apart, whereas the vases from the former areas do have handles below the rim or | 
‘somewhere in the upper part of the body, no such handled vase exists in the Harappan 
inventory. Thus, the hypothesis that the lower strokes represent handles does not hold 
good. Be that as it may, credit should go to Hunter for thinking in terms of a vase, 
howsoever hesitatingly. 


11.2: Hunter's suggestion was taken up, in recent years, by MAHADEVAN (1970, 
p. 17). He, however, had also the occasion to discuss the matter with the present writer 
who duly apprised him, in advance, of the more concrete evidence from Kalibangan being 
published in detail here. (A passing reference to this evidence was also made in a paper 
presented by the writer at the Sesquicentenary Symposium of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
held in London in July 1973.) m 


12. The upshot of the above discussion is that in all likelihood the signif is 
derived from the shape of a goblet or a vase in general. Thus, in any attempt. to as- 
sign to it a phonetic value on the basis of the shape-leading-to-sound theory one has to 


take the words for “goblet”, “vase”, “рор or the like as the basis and not "boat, as the | 
Finns have done, or aívattba (Ficus religiosa L.), as the Russians! 
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The Srivatsa Symbol in Indian Art 


by A. L. SRIVASTAVA 


In Indian ert Srivatsa has been represented either as an auspicious symbol (mangalika- 
cibna) or as a distinctive mark of a Great Person (maba-purusadaksana). At its initial 
stage, it was used as an auspicious symbol which, later on, developed into a distinctive 
mark of a Great Person. Its universality as an auspicious motif is quite evident from 
its wide popularity and application in the different forms of Indian art. Its varied re- 
presentations are found in the sculptures of Safi, Sarnath, Bharhut, Udayagiri (Orissa), 
Amarüvati and Mathura. Even, it has been widely demonstrated on ancient Indian coins 
and terracotta seals. As a distinctive sign of Great Person, it has been represented on 
the chest of Jain Tirthankaras and god Visnu. This traditional and universal application 
of this symbol in’ Indian art is age old; and its antiquity in India goes back to more 
than 3000 years from to-day. 

The long tradition of Srivatsa is well attested to by ancient Indian literature. The 
Brahmin, Jain and Buddhist texts — all invariably accept the religious significance of 
this symbol. As an emblem or distinctive sign of a Great Person it has also an uninter- 
rupted and consecutive literary lore that is rich and abounding. Ancient literature is, 
therefore, of great help in unravelling the motive behind the use of this ancient symbol. 


Srivatsa — an Auspicious Symbol 


All the Indien texts — Hindu, Jain and Buddhist — unequivocally make mention 
of the auspicious symbols without any bias or restraint. Different Jain texts have enlisted 
so many Tirthankaras and their identification marks and symbols, trees and caityas, 
Yaksas and Yaksinis (*). These mention the tenth Tirthankara, Sitelanütha having his 
distinctive sign as Srivatsa. А Jain Upanga Aupapatika Sutra (31) recounts the eight 
auspicious symbols (astamdngalika-cibna). Неге Srivatsa has also been mentioned along 
with svastika, nandyavarta, vardbamdnaka, bhadrdsana, kalafa, darpana and mina-yugma (*). 
Another Jain text Tiloyapannatti (Triloka-prajfapati) — chap. 3, narrating Tales 22 to 
62 — gives a vivid description of grand buildings among which Jain temples (jimalayas) 
also find mention. In these Jain temples there were, apart from Jain images, eight 


(*) The author is obliged to his friend Shri JUPHS = Journal of the UP. Historical Society. 
K.S. Shukla for the English rendering of the (2) Acara dinakera, Uttaradbyeyana sūtra, Abbi- 
article from the Hindi MS. Не is also very abana cinidmami (R.C. MAJUMDAR, ed., The Age 
thankful to Dr S.C. Каја, the Director of the of Imperial Unity, Bombay, 1953, p. 426), Ті 
Allahabad Municipal Museum and Dr Jagdish lopapannatti and Samavdydnga sutra (HLL. JAIN, 
Gupta, Hindi Department of the University of Bharatiya Sareskrti men Jaina Dharma ki yoge- 
Allahabad for giving inspiration and valuable sug- dana, Bhopal, 1962, pp. 349-50). 

ў C) У. Upapayay, Prácima Bbáratya Мил 

The following abbreviation has also been used: vijfiena, Varanasi, 1970, p. 215. 
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auspicious objects like јал, kalafa, darpana, dhvaja, camara, cbatra, vyajana and supra- 
tistha (°). 

In Buddhist texts also frivatsa has been referred to among all other auspicious sym- 
bols like svastika, nandydvarta, cakra, padma and triratna. In the Lalita-Vistara prince 
Siddhartha’s hair has been styled as “Srivatsa” (*). The same source narrates the story of 
Sujata, a country-girl, cooking péyasa (a milk-rice dish) wherein many auspicious symbols 
including Srivatsa formed alternately in the boiling milk (°). 

. As regards the Brahmanical literature, Srivatsa as an auspicious ‘motif has been 
described only in the post-Gupta period while its reference as a distinctive mark of a 
Great Person is found as early as the Ramayana. The Brhatsambita, while narrating the 
laksanas or auspicious signs of an elephant, states that the symbol that appears in the 
veinings of an elephant's tusk has its relative effect on the State and King who domesti- 
cates it. In this context effective symbols as mentioned therein are vardbamdana chatra, 
dbvaja, camara, praharana, nandyavarta, lostba and írivatsa (^). 

These auspicious symbols were, in the beginning, eight in number. But, later on, 
their number increased to nine, ten, eleven, thirteen and sixteen. One thing is also note- 
worthy in this connection, that these auspicious symbols were not necessarily conven- 
tionalized. Any eight among so many symbols as Srivatsa, svastika, puspa, darpana, 
paraíu, ankuía, bbadrásama, mala, kalaía, kamandalu, pustaka and  müna-mitbuna, were 
taken for granted as asta mangalaka, i.e. eight auspicious signs. 


Srivatsa — a Decorative Motif 


These eight ‘auspicious symbols including frivatsa, have found a prominent position in In- 
dian art from 6th century B.C. to 3rd century A.D. There have been discovered several stone 
rings carved with female figures from ancient sites like Taxila (fig. 3.4), Kauéámbi, Ma- 
thura, Ahicchatré, Bhita, Rajghat and Pataliputra. Dr V. S. Agrawala regards them as 
"Sricakras" and the female figures on them as the “Mother Goddess” (7). Such a $n- 
cakra, that was discovered at Rajghat (Varanasi) and is at present exhibited in the 
Lucknow Museum, has five mucakundas (a sort of floral motif) and five frivatsa symbols, 
carved alternately on the ring-wall (^). According to Dr Agrawala these stone rings belong 
to c. 800-300 B.C. (°). Thus, this representation of Srivatsa is certainly pre-Sunga. Va- 
tied forms of Srivatsa are found in the sculptures of Заћа, Sarnath, Bharhut, Udayagiri 


(3) Jam, op. cit., p. 293. of the Buddhists: Srivatsa, Svastika, Nandyavarta 

(*) Lalitevistara, VIL (ed. P.L. Vaya, Mithila & Vardhamana », Indica XVIII, Bombay, 1953, 
Vidyapith, 1958, p. 75, 1. 26) « Srivatse-svastike- p. 40. Р 
nandyavarta - vardhamine - ссе () V.S. Acrawata, Studies im Indien Art, 
Oy гини сите mai. аи ы 

р « tasmin а i 

ksire Stivatsa - tika - nandyaverta - padmd - var- s V.S. AGRAWALA, Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, 
dhamánsa - апі mangelyüni sandréyate sma >. р. 78. 

(°) Bribat-serebita@ (KERN ей), 70.21-22 and (°) AGRAWALA, Studies in Indian Art, cit, 
94.2-3; see РМ. BaPAT, «Four Auspicious Things p. 14. 
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(Orissa), Amaravati and Mathurā. In Зава sculpture frivetsa has been used both as 
a decorative motif and an auspicious symbol On the railing pillars of Stüpa 2 at Sáfici, 
fÍrivaisa has been generally used as decorative motif.: In a medallion, there is a lotus- 
cakra in the centre surrounded by four frivatsa and four lotus-cakra symbols, placed alter- 
nately (fig. 1.1). . In some other medallions a solitary frivatse occupies the crowning place 
(fig. 1.2, 3). Two {трага symbols are engraved amidst lotus leaves and flowers in the 
lower half medallion of another rgiling pillar (fig. 1.5). There is the same motif on the 
upper half medallion of the other pillar of the same stupa (fig. 1.4) (°). 

A similar decorative medallion and a half medallion from Bharhut, now in the Im 
dian museum, Calcutta, also show Srivatsa symbols. The medallion on a lower sgci com- 
bines in its design four sandipadas and four írivatsa symbols placed alternately and each 
flanked by utpala flowers numbering eight (fig. 6.1; Indian Museum, Sculpture Gallery, 
Panel no. 139). Another design of.an upper half medallion contains a frivatsa symbol in 
the middle (fig. 6.3; ibid., Panel no. 207). 

A beautiful representation of frivatsa as a decorative motif has been fale on the 
northern gate of Safici Stipa 1. Неге the arrangement- of horse-riders flanking the 
upright bars between the architraves is actually meant for carrying their load but apparently 
it is purely decorative. There is а strap decorated with lotus-pattern running under the 
neck and tail and tightly wrapped round in order to keep the saddle іп’ place on the back 
of the horse on the extreme right. On this strap and just below the neck of the horse, 
there is a plaque of frivatsa design (fig. 1.8) (*). Maybe the strap was fastened with a 
hook there. 


Srivatsa — a Sacred Motif 


In Saficl sculpture, the Srivatsa symbol also carries some religious import along with 
its ornamentation. To justify this statement there are several examples in which Srivatsa 
has been used in connection with dbarma-cakra, triratna and stüpa symbols. . The reli- 
gious idiom is well explained and there remains no shadow of doubt when chatra, 
railing and’ garlands accompany it. On the upper architraves of all the gates of the 
Great Stipa at Süfici there was originally а dharma-cakra in the centre flanked by two 
big ‘triratna symbols but now these are-only on the eastern and northern gateways; else- ` 
. where they no longer exist. These huge трајна which rest on a padma-cakra placed 
on а three-tiered platform, bear а ќтїраѓѕа on their inner uprights (fig. 1.12). The only 
position of triratna and the presence of írivatsa in its lap definitely show its religious 
significance as a sacred symbol of worship. | 


(2°) Pillar no. 53b, see J. MARSHALL, А. Fov- LXXXIII; Pillar no. 75b, ibid, pl LXXXVIII; 
CHER, Мајомрав, Tbe Monuments of Sancbi, Cal- Pillar no. 83b, ibid., pl. XC. 
cutta, 1940, vol. 3, pl. LXXXIV; Pillars nos. 22b (©) Ibid, vol. 2, pl. XXII. 
ibid, pl. LXXVIII, 48a and 51а ibid, pl. 
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On the right pillar of the northern gate, we find garlands hanging on pegs or еје- 
phant tusks. At the top of this panel an engraved cakra bears а huge тата that has 
on its central body a simple symbol of frivatsa. This triratna is crowned with а cbatra 
and flanked by three garlands on either side. A garland is also seen hanging on the 
side leaves carved in between the triratna symbol and cakrásana, і.е. lotus-seat (fig. 1.10) (>), 
In this fine representation of frivatsa there is evidently a tinge of holiness and sanctity. 

Та the same way there is, on a railing-pillar, а barmika-bearing stāpa within double 
railing and triple terrace (medbi). Below it there are eight.lotus cakras one upon ап- 
other in two rows of four, and in the middle row there are four frivatsas in the same 
pattern (fig. 1.11) (>). 

The írivaisa symbol has also been carved aliis with сира, triratna and bbadra- 
kalafa on the Sarnath railing pillars of бићра period. On a pillar there are four panels 
from top to bottom. On the two lower panels there are placed on three-stepped dsanas, 
two bbadra-kalaías with branches of flowers coming out of their mouths. In the third 
panel the frivatsa symbol is placed on a three-tiered seat within railing. In the fourth 
and uppermost panel there ів a st#pa within railing crowned with barmika and chatra 
(fig. 2.2) (*). In a lower panel of another pillar of the same railing there is a similar 
Srivatsa symbol as stated above on а three-stepped seat decorated with lotus-cakra design 
within ‘a railing. Above it, there is, on three-tiered asama a pot from which emerges an 
octagonal pillar. Again, on the top of the said pillar there is a three-tiered platform 
on which there are in ascending order a Њајаба, а lotus-cakra and a triratna surrounded 
by a dbarma-cakra and crowned by an umbrella and garlands (fig. 2.4) (*). Thus, from 
these representations of the Srivatsa symbol in the sculptures of Ѕаба and Sārnāth, its re- 
ligious significance is unquestionably recognized. 


Srivatsa — as a Bead in Astamangalaka-mala 


The antiquity of modern bead-patterns of the garlands and necklaces can be judged 
from their prototypes in Safici and Bhárhut bas-reliefs. There is a beautiful depiction of 
eighteen necklaces hanging on pegs in an outer panel of the northern gateway of the Great 
Stüpa at Safi. On the upper side there is, among so many of its kind, a pair of neck- 
laces consisting of eleven and thirteen beads respectively. АП the beads of these necklaces 
conform to different symbols. These include a frivatsa apart from the sun-disc, mina , 
mitbuna, paraíu, darpana, ankufa, padma and vaijayamii symbols (fig. 1.7, 9) (*). Ас 


` cording to Dr V.S. Agrawala these are astamangalaka-malas, (7). | These astamargalaka 
(э) Ibid., pl. ХХХУПа. (15) See MARSHALL e£ «8, op. cit, vol. 2, 
FO PUR GO НА vol PO ЫЕ; рі. XXXVII. 
(14) See V.S. AGRAWALA, Sermatb, New Delhi, (21) V.S. AGRAWALA, Hersacerita: Eka Sdonshrii- 
1950, pl. IV (1st pillar). ke Adbyayena, Patna, 1953, р. 120. 


. (5) Ibid., рі. IV (2nd pillar). 


necklaces might have originated on the basis of eight auspicious symbols which find an 
equal. status in the texts of all Indian religions. 

There is an example in the Bharhut sculpture where the necklace beads represent 
religious symbols. А Bharhut railing pillar shows a Yaksi, Canda, wearing a eix-stringed 
necklace which has five symbolical beads appended in the middle of its first three strings. 
A Srivatsa is centrally placed and flanked by ап elephant-goad (a#kufa) and а pipal-leaf 
motif on either side (fig. 2.6) (®). 

Srivatsa with flanking symbols of a dagger and a vajra with three-pointed ends, 
attached in a necklace as a pendant, is seen on the female figure of a terracotta mithuna 
(couple) found from Ahicchatrá belonging to the Sunga period (fig. 4.5) C°). This type 
of necklace is found not only on all the female figures in the mithunas from Ahicchatra 
but is a regular feature on the archaic terracottds from Mathura (*). 

А Jain image from Mathura wears round its neck a single-stringed chain (ek@val) that 
has a írivatsa resembling а lotus-pendant (fig. 5.11) (7). Here frivatsa alone is represen- 
ted and the change in its traditional form can be well noticed. It is like a lotus flower. 


Srivatsa on Amulets 


Recently a German archaeologist Dr Hartel has unearthed at Sonkh (Mathura) a 
terracotta hand with all its fingers stretched out. It comes from the 27th stratum be- 
longing to the end of the 1st century B.C. Its palm displays three symbols, viz, Srivatsa, 
nandipada and svastika (fig. 4.7) (=). Although the hand is supposed by some scholars 
to have been used as an amulet (?), possibility of its being the broken part of a terra- 
cotta figure cannot necessarily be ruled out. 


Srivatsa as a Decoration in Headdress 


It appears to be an age-old practice of wearing auspicious symbols on the person 
either in the form of a necklace, amulet or attached in the headdress. Examples of 
Írivaisa symbols used in a necklaces or amulets have already been described above. Its 
use in ornamentation of the head-dress of some terracotta female figures belonging to the 
Раћсаја period has come to light from Ahicchatré. Apart from different auspicious sym- 

bols interwoven in the coiffures of the two terracotta female figures, the flanking streamers 


(15) AcRAWALA, Studies im Indian Art, cit, Antiquities of Mathura, repr., Varanasi, 1969, pl. 
p. Ш. LXXXVII. 
(2%) AI, 4, 1947-48, pl. XXXII 12, 14, fig. 50.1. (B) See Мед Pretike (a Hindi monthly, 
(°) Ibid., p. 110; V.S. AGRAWALA, « Mathura Delhi), May 1974, p. 60, fig. 2. 
Terracottas >, JUPHS, Z, figs. 6, 10, 12, 13. (зз) Ibid., Р. 59. 


(21) V.A. Ѕмттн, The Jain Stupa end Other 
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ae cach stumped with а sees of four fesse deis which Dr V. 5. nur 
` described as пара-тидта symbols (fig. 4.6) (*). 


Srivatsa — an Architectural Ornamentation 
In Indian architecture also Srivatsa finds an important and honourable place. It 
has been found carved in Jain caves at Udayagiri and Khandagiri (Orissa) and Buddhist 
sculptures at Ámaraüvati. The Rani Gumpha (cave) at Udayagiri has doors crowned with 
arches. These arches, which belong to the 1st century B.C., have just in the centre the 
тайна ot írivatsa symbols on them (fig. 2.5). A very fine specimen of Srivatsa surmounts 
the arch of the Ananta Gumpha at Khandagiri (fig. 6.2) (*). Similar carvings can be 
seen in architectural art at Атпагауай where the arches of the caitya-windows are crowned 
with the frivatsa symbols (figs. 2.7; 5.7) (*) Here frivatsa assumes the same supreme 
position as is, later on, enjoyed by the kalafa on the Sikbara or tower of the temples. 
In Mathura art, frivatsa along with other eight auspicious symbols has been carved 
in different ways. There are many representations of this symbol on railing _ pillars, 
Zydgapatias and on the images of Jain Tirthankaras found from the ruins of the Jain 
Stüpa at Kankalt Tila in Mathura. Srivatsa is seen in its very ordinary form in a medal- 
lion on а railing pillar where it looks like two snakes face to face with raised hood 
(fig. 5.12) (7). For this particular form, the numismatists seem to have called it "Naga- ` 
symbol” (*).. —— i 


Srivatsa on Ayapapatras 


The ayagapatías from Mathura have many religious and auspicious signs too. In 
an @ydgapatta there is a seated Tirthatkara image surrounded by garlands and crowned 
with a cbatra. It has four friratma symbols оп all its sides. Its left and right sides are 
adorned with pillars surmounted by cakra (wheel) and basti (elephant) respectively and 
its upper and lower portions have astemangalika signs. In the upper portion there are 
mina-mitbuna (fish-pair), bhadrdsana, írivatsa and nandyavarta, while in the lower portion 
triratna, cakra, puspamdla, holy book and bbadrakalaía are present (У). Another āyāga- 


(н) V. S. AGRAWALA, « Terracotta Figurines dms 1942, p. 83, pls. LXI 2, IV 38. 
of Ahichchratrà », AI, 4, p. 114, pl. XXXIII B, (21) Ѕмттн, op. cit, pl. LXIX, fig. 2. 
figs. 25, 26. (*) EJ. Rapson, Coin: of Andbra Dynasty, pl. | 

(2) D. Mrrza, Udeyegiri & Kbendagiri, New VIII 207; -А. K. Coomaraswamy, « Indian Ar- 
Delhi, 1960, pl ПІ A. For the Ananta chitectural Terms », JAOS, 48, No. 3, p. 270. 
1966, vol. 2, pl. 311. Sculpture, Calcutta, 1957, pl. ХШ, fig. 59; V.S. 


А (7°) C. SIVABAMAMURTI, Amaravaii Sculptures Я 
in the Madras Government Museum, (Bulletin ој DO ee 2c Up Alian: unb c New 


- the Madras Government Museum, n. s., IV), Ma 
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рана is: adorned with four huge friratnas in the centre; while in its upper portion there 
are Srivatsa, svastika and padma symbols, in the lower there are svastika, puspa-patra, . 
mina-mitbuna, kamandalu, ratna-patra and the holy book (fig. 2.10) (°°). -- An interesting - 
ayagapatta shows a large fish-shaped svastika which, under each of its four arms, has 
опе auspicious symbol. These are svastika, mina-mitbuna, the holy book end frivatsa (*). 
The interior of another Фудрарана is adorned with ladies in a moving pose. There are 
eight auspicious symbols, four in the corners and four on the sides. Here we find frivatsa 
placed in the middle of the right side (fig. 2.8) (=). ^ 

S | 


бзана on Coins 


Srivatsa, as an auspicious symbol, is also found on ancient Indian coins. It figures 
on the silver punch-marked coins which are reckoned as the earliest known Indian coi- 
nage and are assigned to the 6th-3rd centuries B.C. One of the several punch-marked sil- 
ver coins found from Candraketugath and displayed in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta, 


clearly bears the mark of Srivatsa (fig. 6.4). The coins of different ganas and jamapadas . , 


datink back to 400 B.C. - 300 A.D., are also stamped with symbols like the Bodhi-tree, 
svastika, nandipada and Srivatsa, etc. The Рабсаја coins (c. 1st century B.C.) have very 
clear frivatsa symbols on them. Almost all the Рабсаја coins have a group of three 
symbols — frivatsa in the centre; ‘tree within railing and a symbol like nendipada(?) on 
the left and right side respectively (fig. 2.12) (*). These symbols are in one row and the 
name of the king is given below in the Brahmi script. Certain scholars have identified 
this Srivatsa symbol as a Sivatiniga protected by two serpents (“). What is noteworthy 
here is the lower side-strokes of Srivatsa which are straight and not roundish. The above 
mentioned group of Paficala symbols is seen on the copper coins from Ahicchatra belong- 
ing to Dhruvamitra, Bhanumitra, Agnimitra, Indramitra, Jayamitra, Visnumitra, Rudra- 
gupta and Bhadraghosha and are displayed in the Municipal Museum, Allahabad. The 
same site, ie. Ahicchatra has also yielded six and five Раћсаја coins of Bhümimitra and 
Phalgunimitra respectively having group symbols with Srivatsa ("). Such symbols are also 
seen on the coins of Süryamitra, preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (**). 

The coin of Phalgunimitra has the above three symbols and the legend Phagunimitasa | 
below on the: one side and on the other a female figure standing on a lotus with her left 
hand on her waist and the right hand holding a lotus. А Srivatsa symbol is seen -to the | 
left of the female figure (fig. 2.11) ("). | 

Similarly, the frivatsa is also found on some Andhra coins excavated from Candra- 


(2%) SMITE, op. cit., pl. XI. (*) V. UPADHYAY, Précina Bharatiya Mudrayen, 
(21) Ibid., pl. IX. Patna, 1971, p. 91. | 
(33) Ibid., pl. VIII. (=) AI, 9, 1953, p. 139. 
(9) CJ. Brown, Tbe Coins of India, Calcutta, (2) V.C. SRIVASTAVA, Sus Worsbip in Ancient 
1922, pl. I, fig. 4; AI, 9, 1953, fig. 9 (5th and India, Allahabad, 1972, p. 276, pl. III A. 
6th figures of sections ГУУ). (37) Brown, op. cit., 
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valli in Mysore State in 1947. The symbol is represented either alone (fig. 4.2, 3) (“), 
or in association with many other symbols like hill, crescent, svastika, nandipada, mina- 
mithuna, tree, etc. (fig. 4.1, 4) (). It is also noticed on a silver punch-marked coin 
along with other symbols like cakra, bana, mina-mithuna etc. (7). 

The symbol also figures on some coins of the Kulütas, the rulers of the Kulü Valley 
whose reign is assigned by Rapson to the 1st or 2nd century AD. (“). A coin of Kulüta 
Virayasa shows on its obverse a caifya surmounted by а mandipada and flanked by a 
svastika and а frivatsa ("). The shape of бода is quite similar to that on the terra- 
cotta mithuna figures of Ahicchatra described above (fig. 4.6). 

Some of the Kuninda coins, assigned to the 3rd century A.D., bear many auspicious 
symbols, including srivatsa. The copper and silver coins of Amoghabhiti portray on the 
obverse a deer and the symbol in question finds its place among the horns of the deer 
(fig. 6.5a) (®). 

The írivatsa symbol, represented on coins of Paficalas and Andhras, closely resembles 
the frivatsa carved in the Safici, Sarnath, Bharhut, Udayagiri, Amaravati and Mathura 
sculptures. The nation-wide popularity of the symbol is quite evident from its represen- 
tation on coins of the Раћсајав and Kulütas in the north and on those of the Andhras 
in the south. 


Srivatsa on Terracotta Seals and Medallions 


Srivatsa has had sublime position as a sacred symbol on terracotta seals. Many 
such seals and sealings have been found at Bhità, Kauéambi, Jhüsi (all in the Allahabad 
District) Rajghat (Varanasi) and Basārh (Muzaffarpur District) and are preserved in the 
. Lucknow and Allahabad Museums. In some cases these seals have only the Srivatsa sym- 
bol and below it, the legend in the Brahmi script denoting the person who used them 
(fig. 3.7-10) (*). On other seals such symbols as fankba, cakra, tree, etc. have also been 
stamped along with frivatsa (fig. 3.5) (“). Certain seals bear legends that do not name 
the person that used them but give some other details. In the Mathura Museum too, 
there is a írivatsa-stamped sealing bearing the legend Anantasya in Brahmi script (**). 
The archaeologists who exacavated and discovered these seals could not identify the £ri- 
vatsa symbol on them and gave different descriptions to this symbol. Sir John Marshall 
who excavated Bhita described this symbol as resembling a trident on one and as an 


(28) AI, 4, 1947-48, Ref. nos. 25, 32-34, pp. 
293-94, pl. CXXVIII 25, 33. 

(37) Ibid., Ref. nos. 15, 20, pp. 292-93, pl. 
СХХҮ 15, 20. 

(4°) Ibid., p. 290, fig. 50 8. | 

(*) CHI, I, repr., Delhi, 1955, p. 476. 

(9) TW. Ruxs Davips, Buddhist India, Cal- 
сина, 1957, Арр. А on page 147, pL IX, fig. 10. 


(4з) D.C. SIRCAR, Studies im Indian Nurmisma- 
tics, Delhi, 1968, pp. 353-54, pl. III 12, 13. 

(**) KK. THAPALYAL, Studies im Ancient In- 
dian Seals, Lucknow, 1972, pl. XVI 2, XXIX 2, 
XXXII 7. 

(45) Ibid., pls. УП 9, XIX 3, XXVII 6. 

(48) Ibid., p. 161, footnote. 
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uncertain symbol on the other seal ("). On the seals of Basárh Mr Bloch identified the 
device as an ornamental rris and Spooner termed it as shield symbol (**). 

' On palacographic grounds these seals are dated to Kusana or early Gupta period (®). 
But the symbol that is found on these. seals is quite akin to the symbol that is found 
on Sufga sculptures and the legends on these seals are quite similar to thos¢ found on 
Рабсаја coins; mad Go пи Datta: thar Жай саннан ре dated оре еу седео Неа 
of the Christian era. 

A terracotta medallion from Sháhabad (District Hardoi, U.P.) also bears Srivatsa вуш- 
bols. On one of its sides there is a circular design embellished with two тата and 
two Srivatsa symbols, placed alternately (fig. 3.6) (°°). On the other. side, a boy is seen 
playing with a lion (руда). According to Dr Jagdish Gupta, who discovered the medal- 
lion, it represents the legend of Bharat playing with a lion’s cub as described by Kalidasa 
in his Abbijfiana-Sakuntalam; and on the same basis he dates it to the 1st century B.C. ("), 

However there is a marked difference between the seals described above and the 
medallion from Shahabad. While the seals were meant for economic purposes, the 
Shabübad medallion seems to have some cultural significance. 


Srivatsa on Parasols (Chatra) 


The large statues of the Bodhisattvas belonging to the ‘early centuries A.D. have 
‚ round or square parasols engraved with astemdrigalika symbols. Two such examples have 
come from Mathura art. One circular stone umbrella over the Bodhisattva image in the 
Sarnath Museum, dated to the 1st century A.D., is decorated with many designs set in dif- 
ferent concentric circles. The. outermost circle is decorated with lotus-leaf patterns and 
the next circle has twelve motifs clockwise — eight auspicious symbols including frivatsa 
at the top and four floral motifs of one and the same design. The other symbols аге 
mina-mitbuna, nandipada, puspa-patra, modaka (sweet-balls or ladd#), svastika, Sankha 
and kalasa (fig. 4.9) ("). The other square parasol that also belongs to Mathura was 
placed on the three side-walls of the Gandha-kuti forming а roof (cbata = cbatra) over 
the Buddha image. lu uua ddr М auspi- 
cious motifs including Симна (fig. 4. М9 (n. 


Seite: on Pottery 


The specimens of eight auspicious symbols have been found on earthen pots of the 
Kugina period. On the Ahicchatra pottery the frivatsa is found stamped along with other 


(47) Ibid. (АЗТАК, 1911-12, pp. 50 f£). (5) Ibid., p. 90. Similar medallions, decorated 


(45) Ibid. (ASIAR, 1903-4, Seal пов. 42, .44, with frivatsa and cakra devices are also found іп 
108, 135; ASIAR, 1913-14, Seal nos. 166, 219, Safici sculpture of the Suga period (here, fig. 
231, 556). 1.1). 

(**) Ibid., p. 99. » AGRAWALA, Studies in Indian Art, cit, 

(®) Purdtattva. Bulletin of the Indian Archaco- fig. 3 
logical Society, 6, 1972-73, pl. V (a). (92) Ibid., fig. 9. 
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symbols such as cakra, mina-mithuna and svastika (fig. 3.2) (“). For the last two ог three 
years Prof. K.D. Bajpai, the head of the Department. of Ancient Indian History, Culture 
and Archaeology of Saugor University, has been excavating a new site named Tumain к 
(ancient Tumba Vana) in the District of Guna, M.P,, that has yielded antiquities -dated · 
to 500 B.C. - 1800 A.D. This long cultural sequence has been divided into five periods. 

The vessels of the first period (с. 500 B.C. to 200 е soft stone, bear designs 
of lotus, frtpatsa and other motifs (**). 3 


Stivatsa in an Epigraph 


A unique example of tbe use of the frivatsa symbol is found in the Hathigumpha 
` inscription of Kharavela. Here, on the left side; right from the first to the fifth line, 

svastika and frivatsa symbols are carved straightway ('*). The form of the Srivatsa sym- - 
bol is similar to that found on the arched gateways of the Ranigumphi cave at Udayagiri 
and the caitya windows of Amaravati, both discussed above (fig. 5.5). According to Shri 
C. Sivaramamurti, many inscriptions begin with the words Svasti and Sri (*'); here symbols ` 
are carved in place of them. This shows that the words Svasti and Sri as used in the 
inscriptions are respectively in the ‘symbolized forms of svastika and frivatsa. Their first 
position in the given inscription denotes their good and auspicious nature; for svastika | 
is the four-faced source of blessedness, and Srivatsa symbolizes prosperity and happiness. 


Srivatsa as а Mark of Great Person 


In Indian art Srivatsa is also found as a distinctive mark of а great person (Maba- 
purusa-taksana). The origin of this motif as a mark of a great person seems to be based 
on the natural growth of a small tuft of hair on the chest of great men ("). Often a 
` distinctive sign or mark, which is found on the chest of the Jain Tirthahkaras and the 
images of the Hindu Gods, is stated to be Srivatsa on the basis of Indian literary 
evidences. In dll Indian texts — Hindu, Buddhist and Jain — certain distinctive signs 
of great men are recognized. Among the distinctive signs of Jain Tirthankaras are long 
arms (touching the knee), ecstatic expression (expressing serenity end peace on the coun- 
tenance), naked posture and frivetsa sign on the chest ("*). 


(^) P. SENGUPTA, Everyday Life in Ancient 
Indis, London 1951, line drawings on р. 173 (ta- 
ken from AI, 1, 1946). 

(*) KD. Baypat, Aitibāsika Negara Tumain, 
Sagar, 1974, p. 5. 

(5°) Ѕнлзні Kant, The, Hêtbigumpba Inscrip- 
tion of Kbérevela and the Bhabru Edict ој Afoka, 
Delhi, 1971, pl. П; A. CUNNINGHAM, in СП, I, 
pl. XVII. 


(Y) C. SIVARAMAMURTI, Ена Literature 
and Art: Mirrors ој Indies Culture (MASI, 73), 
1955, p. 98. 

(**) Haliyudba Која, Srivatsa: «sa tu vakgasya 
varpa daksinsvarte 


See Upapayay, Pracina 


Bhératiya Marti-vijians, cit, p. 213. 


There are several evidences regarding Srivatsa on -Vignu’s chest. The Ramayana 
recognizes Vignu as an incarnation of God and calls-him “Sankha-Cakra-Gadi-Dharah” and 
"Srivatsa-vaksah" as-is evident from the exclamation made by Mandodarl bewailing her 
husband's death (©). In the Ragbuvamía (") and Kumdrasambbava (") there is a very 
interesting description of the presence of Srivatsa along with Sri Laksmi and koustubba- 
mani on the chest of Visnu. Again, Visnu is “Srivatsa-lafichanah” in the Amarakofa (*), 
“Srivatsaikitavakeah” in the Brhatsambita (“) and “Srivatsa-lifichana-hrtastham” in the 
Gopala Uttaratapnt Upanisad ("). In the Hala@yudha Коза, Vignu is said to have both 
the Srivatsa and Kaustubbamani: on his chest ("). Thus, írivatsa has had a long tradition 
as а distinctive sign or mark of great men. 

` In the Buddhist texts — the Lalitavistara, Mabapadbana Sutta and Dharmapradipika 
— there is a long list of the distinctive signs of great men. This shows thirty-two prin- 
cipal (vyefjana) and eighty auxiliary (али-гуанјала) signs ("). The Samyaka-sembuddba- 
bbasita-pratima-manataksana indicates fankba (conch), padma(lotus), dbvaja (banner), tri 
Sila (trident), vajra (thunderbolt), cakra (wheel), svastika, -ankufa (goad) and mala (garland) 
as good signs of the gods (**). But according to Buddhist texts, Srivatsa was a hairstyle, 
and not а sign on the chest. In the Lulitavistara the hair of Prince Siddhartha is styled ` 
as frivatsa ("). That is why the Buddha images in India so often have по аза sign 
on their chest. In this context the views of Shri C. Sivaramamurti are also worth con- 
sidering since he maintains that the írivatsa sign was not shown on the chest of the Bud- 
dha, because it was often hidden under the long sañghāți (upper garment) worn by him; 
it was, therefore, on his feet (7). 

Although the oldest text that accepts Srivatsa as N the 
Ramayana, a Brahmanical text (in which Rama, the incarnation of Visnu, is said to be 
“Srivatsa-vaksah”), yet its earliest representation is mostly found on Jain images ("). Most 
of the Jain images of Kusápa times found from Mathura have been identified on the basis 
of this particular sign on their chest; otherwise they would have been called Buddhist 
for want of it ("). The Jain images of Mathura display the sign of frivatsa in different ` 
forms. А haloed Tirthankeara image of the Gupta period now housed in the State Mu- 
seum, Lucknow, bears a beautiful Srîvatsa symbol on the chest, which is archaic in 


^(*) Rémajexe, VI 111-13. ` () J. Bumzkss, Buddbist Art in India, new 


(9) Regbuvereía, X 10: «prabhanulipta Sri- ed., New Delhi, pp. 161-62. 

vata Lakgmi vibhremadarpenam / ksustubhakhys- =) Samyaka - sambuddbe - bhdsite-pratima - mā- 

затат vibhranam vrhetorasa >. на - lak;yena, 53-54 (ed. BANERJEA, op. cit., App. 

(«) оттун УП 43 (Srivatsalaksma). B, p. 385). 
(8) Amarakofa, І 43. (9) Laditevistera, УП (ed. P.L. УАШТА, 1958), 
(**) JN. BANERJEA, Tbe Development of Hindu Р. 75, 1. 26. 

Icomograpby, Calcutta, 1941, p. 205. | (°) SIVARAMAMURTI, Amsaravati Sculptures ..., 
(**) Gopela Uttara Tapani Upanijad, 46, 47; cit., p. 58. 

ме А. Памштоџ, Hinds озени os (3) VS. ÁGRAWALA, исте of the Ма 

1964,.p. 426. . thura Museum », JUPHS, XXIII, pt. 1-2, pp. 36 
(4) Helayudba Боја, ed. JS. jos Varanasi, 28. 

1879. зака. Similar meaning is found in the Va (7) Џрарнтах, op. cit., р. 59. 


cespatya and Sebdakel padruma. 
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shape ("*). There is a fine representation of the Srivatsa symbol on the Jain images of 
Candraprabha, Santinatha and Adinatha, from Kauśāmbī, Pabhosa (both in ОР.) and Jaso 
(М. P.) which are dated to the 6th and 12th century AD. к апа аса in 
the Allahabad Museum (fig. 5.24, 30, 33) ("). А 

This tradition of depicting frivatsa on Jain Tirthabkara images which started from 
the Kusiina period, could not become popular on Visnu images before the medieval period. 
But for the Visnu image of Udayagiri, M. P. (fig. 5.14), the sign is totally absent on the 
Visnu images of the Gupta period. Thus, the conclusion could be deduced that frivatsa 
could not gain popularity as a distinctive sign of the Visnu images of the Golden Age. 

The medieval images of Visnu appear to have this sign copied from the Jain images 
of the later period. This stereotyped symbol is seen on the chest of the standing and 
Garuda-riding images of Visnu from Khajuraho dated 11th century A.D. (fig. 5.31) (7). 
Similarly, Vinsu images from Sultanpur (U.P.) (°) and other sites in Western In- 
dia () also bear this mark on their chest. 

Though in the Brahmanical texts frivatsa has been described as a distinctive mark 
of Visnu alone, yet it was also shown on the chest of other Hindu gods. An image of 
Sürya (Sun-God) from Gorakhpur (U.P.) has this symbol on it ('*). The images of Ādi- 
уагаћа and Nrsimha from Khajfuraho and a Siva image from Garhwa (Allahabad, U.P.) 
also bear this distinctive sign of Srivetsa on them (fig. 5.33 and 32) ("). An image of 
Brahma from Рагбуапафа temple, Khajuraho (11th century A.D.; fig. 5.26) (к) апі an- 
other of Yoganarayana in the Mathura Museum (fig. 5.27) (=) also show that symbol in 
the form of a four-petal flower. This testifies the fact that in the medieval period this 
distinctive mark was used on the images of all the incarnations of Vignu along with 
other Vaisnava and Saiva images. 

Shri C. Sivaramamurti has made a detailed study of frivatsa as a distinctive sign of 
great men in his article entitled « Geographical and Chronological Factors in Indian Ico- 
nography » ("). The gist of his study is that the Страва sign was, first of all, carved on 
the Kusüna images of Jain Tirthankares in Northern India (Mathura), but it found по 
place on Vignu images right from the very beginning to the Gupta period. The same 
thing holds good with the Visnu images from Bengal, though there might be a few ex- 
ceptions. In the medieval period, the Srivatsa symbol on Visnu images gained a na- 
tion-wide popularity except in Bengal, but it was totally absent on those of the Jain Tir- 
thankaras of south India and Bengal. 


(9) KD. Baypar, Mathura, Lucknow, 1956, York, 1964, П pls. 320, 453; Upanayay, op. cit., 
pl. 28. pl. XVI. 


(™*) Allahabad Museum, Sculpture Gallery, (15) MUNSHI, op. cit., рі. LXXI. 
Exhibit nos. 295, 533 and 505 respectively. (°°) Allahabad Museum, Sculpture Gallery, 
(15) Ibid., Exhibit nos. 377 and 265. Exhibit nos. 432, 785 and 642 respectively. 
(™) КМ. MUNSHI, Sage of Indian Sculpture, (4) DaNIÉLOU, op. cit, pl. XXVIII. 
Bombay, 1957, pl. LXX. (*) AI, 6, 1950, pl. 12 A. 
(™) Н. Zune, The Art of Indian Asta, New . (52) Ibid., pp. 21-63. 
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ено Symbol — its Forms and Developments 


What was the archaic fan of "E 
ments gradually occurred in its form are certain questions which can be' solved in the 
- light of its commonly accepted forms and specimens-as found in the art of different 
places and periods. The Srivatsa symbols found in Sáfici, Sarnath and Bhürhut sculp- 
tures show their most archaic form as they are the oldest specimens in Indian sculptu- 
ral art (figs. 1.12; 2.2, 4, 6). All-these specimens belong to 2nd-1st century B.C. The 
Srivatsa symbol as found at Sarnath has -at the lower end of its thin loops two horizon- 
tal strokes with one vertical line in the middle (fig. 2.2, 4). There is a slight difference 
between the frivatsa symbols carved on the torana-gate of the Ranigumpha cave (fig. 5.6) 
and that on the Hathigumpha rock inscription (fig. 5.5), both being dated to the ist cen- 
tury B.C. The side loops of the Hathigumpha frivatse symbol are somewhat pointed 
instead of being roundish (fig. 5.5), while that of Ranigumpha looks like two. friratna 
symbols placed on one another (fig. 5.6). 

Srivatsa on terracotta seals has great affinity with its archaic form (fig. 3.5, 7-10). 
There are two types of frzvatsa on Рабейа coins. The one by the side of the standing 
lady figure on the Phalgunimitra coin seems to be represented with a thin line. Its lower 
outline is roundish but the upper portions are just like straight lines (fig. 2.11). But 
the frivatsa-of the Pañcāla group-symbols has its upper portions incurved and the lower 
ones turned into a straight line (fig. 2.12). In Amaravati art also there are its two 
forms — one resembling the Hathigumpha Srivatsa and the other having the ends of all 
its five strokes transformed into a trefoil pattern (fig. 5.7) (®). 

The changes that occurred in the frivatsa symbol in Mathura art are quite evident. 
On @agapatias its form is like two saga figures joined with a horizontal bend below; 
and the upper middle stroke of the Ѕабсї, Sarnath and Bharhut specimens is inverted here 
(figs. 2.8-10; 5.16). In the medallion of a pilar we find its simplest form, ie. two 
standing snakes, face to face, with raised hoods (fig. 5.12) (“). 

The other developments that appear in its shape as a distinctive mark can be seen 
on the Jain images of Mathura which show the addition of a triangular base and an 'ar- 
rowhead-like pointed mid-stroke (fig. 5.21) ("). The pendant of the necklace of a Jain 
Tirthaükara looks like a blown lotus which has three raised petals — the side petals being - 
incurved and the one in the middle being straight. The lower petals are so incurved that . 
they symbolize somewhat an archaic frivatsa (fig. 5.11). The upper three petals of this 
kind of frivatsa are just like those of the central symbol on the Paficala coins. 

The form of frivatsa, found on a Mathura medallion representing two snakes with 
raised hoods, is also met with on the Visnu image at Udayagiri (M.P.). The only dif- 
ference between the two is that the Udayagiri symbol bears a straight axis between the 


(®) SIVARAMAMURTI, Amaravati Sculptures..., (*) SMT, op. cit., pl. LXIX 2. 
cit., pl. IV, figs. 35, 38. (3) Ibid., pl. XC 1, XCI 2, ХСП, ХСП. 
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two snakes (fig. 5.14) (©). A similar specimen is found on Kusina pottery (figs. 3.2; 
5.13) and on the Paficala terracotta female figures as an ornamentation in headdress 
(fig. 4.6) both found from Ahicchatra. The variety on the Kulita coins, discussed above, 
is also the same. | | 

The new changes and Pree that occurred in the form of Srivatsa as а distinc- 
tive sign of great men absolutely transformed its initial design. The form in which it 
appears on some of the Jain images of Mathura is akin to that on the Jain dyagapattas 
which is much nearer to Чићра art ("). But on certain other images it is quadrangular in 
shape and looks like a lozenge (fig. 5.30, 33) (**). A similar Srivatsa is seen on the Visnu 
. images from Sultánpur and the Adivaraha image from Khajuraho mentioned above. On 
the Sultànpur image there is some indication of. а line joining the two upper and lower 
ends and a resemblance of side petals. 

"This design of frivatsa resembles: a four-petalled - flower. The medieval images of 
Мапа and Jain Tirthankaras testify this fact. The dated Tirthatkara images (of V.S. 1038 
. and 1134) from Mathura bear a clear mark of frivatsa in the form of a four-petalled 
flower (fig. 5.26 and 25) ("). This mark Mary ads be seen on the chest of contempo- 
rary Visnu images. All the images of Visnu and Jain Tirthankaras in the Allahabad Mu- 
seum have this mark оп them (°°). 

- Even this form of írivatsa has many variations in the medieval period. Sometimes 
- the sculptors made four petals around a small circle (fig. 5.24, 28, 30) (") and at times 
drew four other petals within their larger counterparts (fig. 5.25, 26, 29) ("). But ot- 
dinarily these look like four-petalled flowers. Generally these petals are pointed, but 
rately roundish (fig. 5.28) ("). Often all its four petals are equal in size (fig. 5.23-25) (*), 
but usually the upper and lower leaves are taller than the side ones and form the shape 
of a lozenge (fig. 5.26, 30) (""). On some images it is made of four small triangles instead 
of the flower petals (бр. 5.31, 32) ("). On the chest of certain medieval images of south 
: India the symbol of Srivatsa has been represented like a triangle (fig. 5.35) and on some 
others in its archaic form (fig. 5.25) ("). 


The Origin of the Srivatsa Symbol 5 Indian Art 


In the light of the historical background of Indian art the opinion of some scholars 
cannot be accepted that the Srivatsa might have been originally in the form of a four- 


(*) AI, 6, 1950, pl. XVIII D. (°) Ѕмттн, op. cit., pls. XCVI, XCV; ZIMMER, 


(87) BAJPAI, op. cit., pl. 28. ор. cit., pl. 453; DaNiÉLoU, op. cit., pl. XXVIII. 
(8) $мттн, op. cit, pls. XC 3, XCI 1. (9) Zmar, op. ои, pl. 320; Al, 6, 1950, 


pl. XII A. 
|. (**) SMT, op. cit., pls. XCV, xcvi; VENKAT 


(*) Ibid., pls. XCV, XCVI. 


Jain Tirthańkaras). (95) SMITH, op. cits pl. XC 3; Allahabad Mu- 

(*1) ZIMMER, ор: cit., " 320; M. VENKAT seum, Exhibit nos. 377, 432, 505, 533. 
RAMAYYA, Srévasti, New Delhi, 1959, pl. III; (%) Allahabad Museum, Exhibit noe. 377, 642. 
AI, 6, 1950, pl. ХП А; Allahabád Museum, Sculp- (7) AI, 6, 1950, figs. 29.1 D, 29.1 В respect- 
ture Gallery, Exhibit nos. 295, 533. ively. 
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petalled flower (**). In fact, the four-petalled flower is its ultimate form. Its earliest form 
shows that it was like an anthropomorphic figure. In other words, initiative for its 
symbolism seems to have come from the human figure itself. A close examination of 
Sunga frivatsa shows a human figure seated cross-legged touching its shoulders with its 
finger tips. The two upper and lower round projections on its physical form symbolize 
its two arms and legs, while the middle projection on top suggests its face. 
This is confirmed in Saîd and Sarnath sculptures. In the upper half medallion of 
а railing pillar of Saficl Stipa 2 there is a female figure holding a bunch of lotuses in a 
sportive pose. But its physical outlines suggest it to be the prototype of the Srivetsa 


symbol (fig. 1.6) ("). In the medallion on a Sarnath railing pillar a human figure like 


Srivatsa is carved. This figure, which is seated cross-legged, seems to be in a state of 
contemplation (dhyanamudra). Both the flying ends of its upper garment (sttariya) are 
fish-like in form (fig. 2.3) (2%): These sculptural art motifs of Sáfci and Sarnath belong 
to the 2nd-1st centuries B.C., and the írivatsa symbols also appear in this period.’ There- 
fore, this hypothesis cannot be totally rejected that the origin of the frivatsa symbol is 
primarily based on human form. 

Сенын solid жойду mo Ране пити facta found Ga. alent ТТА 
ille point of the Suüga frivazsa symbol is replaced by a human head. On a square slab 
from Peddamudiyam the figures of Сапеќа, four-faced Brahma, Nrsirhha, Visnu, Laksmi, 
Sivatinga, Mahisasuramardini and Srivatsa are nicely carved. Though the frivatsa figure 
on this particular slab is rudimentary, the upper middle projection shows a human head 
crowned with head-gear (fig. 3.1) (7), | 

In the Madras Government Museum e d аза vas rn Жазаны, | 
which depicts а human figure seated cross-legged on а lotus, touching its shoulders with 
arms turned round upwards quite resembling frivatsa and flanked by two élephants (fig. 
2.1) (2%). These elephants are meant for bathing the figure in the same way as the ones 
carved in the panels of Gaja-Laksmi. However, in this sculpture. the elephant on the left 
has its trunk dangling down and the other on the right has it hfted over the head of 
the seated figure. The Museum plate reads “Sri-Lakemi”, but Dr Jagdish Gupta, a re- 
nowned literateur, artist and indologist, is of the opinion that it represents Srivatsa and 


not Sti-Lakgmi (7), 


Another Madras Museum exhibit is a tiny copper image from Enadi (District Tan- 


-jore) which is deemed to be quite an unusual type and a unique piece among the bron- 


zes of the Museum. It shows a human figure with arms and legs incurved and a high 
beautiful crown on the head. Each of the spherical arms of this figure shows an ele- 


phant’s head with raised trunk (fig. 3.3) (%). Thus, we may draw this conclusion that 


(**) BAPAT, op. cit., p. 42. (1°) AT, 6, 1950, pl. XV A. 

(**) Pillar no. 75a: MARSHALL ef «lii, op. ‚сй, Q9) JUPHS, XIV, pt. I, pl. I, fig. 1. 
vol. 3, pl. LXXXVIII. (193) Personal communication. 

(199) ÁGRAVALA, Sdrmdtb, pl. IV (Grd pillar). (19) JUPHS, XIV, pt. I, fig. 4. 
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- two parallel traditions of frivatsa, one symbolic and another anthropomorphic, flourished 
at the same time. —— : 


Tbe Antiquity of tbe Srivatsa Symbol 


The earliest representation of the frivatsa symbol is found so far in the Suüga art of 
Ѕаһсї, Sarnath and Bharhut. But among the auspicious symbols recognized and accepted 
in Indian art, ere svastika, cakra, triratna, vedikā, mina-mitbuna and bhadra-kalafa besides 
Srivatsa, and most of them have been found represented on Harappan seals and cera- 
mics (2%) as well as in prehistoric paintings of India (°). On this basis, there will be 
no exaggeration if we accept that the antiquity of the frivatsa symbol also goes to prehis- 
toric periods. Shri С. Sivaramamurti finds this symbol on pre-Mauryan terracottas and 
Indus seals (7"). Thus, it is definitely one of the most ancient symbols of India. 

Among the intriguing yet interesting relics of the Hittites from Boghazküy in Cen- 
tral Anatolia, are some hieroglyphic inscriptions of 14th century B.C., which constitute 
the royal archives of the Hittites. Some of these hieroglyphs are in the form of a браза 
symbol along with many others like svastika, ankuía, ратаби and cakra (fig. 4.8) (°). 
This might be a proof of the high antiquity of the Srivetsa symbol. 

The Gangetic valley has produced many copper boards which consist of copper 
objects like rings, celts, swords and anthropomorphic figures. The anthropomorphic fi- 
gures are twelve to nineteen inches long and eleven to fifteen inches wide (°). Three such 
implements found from Sheorajpur (district Kanpur) and one from Bisauli (District Ba-' 
daun) are displayed in the museums of Lucknow and Allahabad respectively. The scho- 
lars suppose that these were used as weapons, though they have also expressed the possi- 
bility of their being objects of worship as they have called them “anthropomorphic” (^) 
and “human-cult-figures” (>), If that were the case, these implements virtually symbolized 
some divine power, which might have been worshipped by the people. 

Curiously enough these anthropomorphic figures resemble the írivatsa symbol. The 
only, difference between these anthropomorphic figures and Sunga Srivatsa symbols lies 
.in their legs being straight instead of being round and their head being semi-circular in- 
stead of being pointed as in the case of the latter (fig. 4.1). Dr H. D. Sankalia aptly calls 


(29) NK. Sistu, Sindbu Sabbyatà ka Ādi- ges from the Past», The Unesco Courier, Feb. 
kendra Herappa, Dilli, 1959, pls. 20 je 1; 21 gha 1963, p. 15. 


1;23 cba, ја, jba, На da, dba (svastika); 23 fa; (®) H.D. SANEKALIA, Prebistory and Proto-bis- 
31 ka, kba, ga, gba, mga, ca, cba (cakra); 31 tory of India and Pakistan, Bombay, 1962, fig. 
Ара, nga (tree in tailing); 25 ca (mina); etc. 110; ВВ. Lar, «Further Copper Hoards from 


(2%) T. GUPTA, Pragaitibasika Bharatiya Citra- the Gangetic Basin and a Review of the Problem », 
kala, Dill 1967, Piijd-pratika pls. IX, (svastika), AI, 7, 1951. 


XVIII, XXI (cakra). (219) Sir M. WHEELER, Early India and Paki- 
(297) SIVARAMAMURTI, Ататаран Sculptures..., stan, London, 1959, р. 123; Lat, op. cit., p. 29. 
cit., p. 83. (111) AcrawaLa, in JUPHS, XXIII, p. 176, 


(95) E. LAROCHE, «A Lost Civilization Emer- note 2. 
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them "human-figure-like" objects ("?). So the religious significance attached to these im- 
plements by scholars seems in conformity with ше possibility of its being the HODIE of 
the frivatsa symbol. 

According to Sir Mortimer Wheeler, these copper implements of the Gangetic Valley 
belong to 800 B.C., or earlier (==), Shri ВВ. Lal suggests a probable date between 1500 
and 1100 B.C. ("*). On the basis of C-14 dating Dr Н. D. Sankalia dates these copper 
implements to 1500 B.C. (7°). Thus, these particular implements can be regarded as 
one of the earliest examples of ad symbol in Indian Art. ` 


CONCLUSION 


From the above description it is clear that the frivatsa symbol originated in India 
_about 3rd millennium B.C. and was stamped on Indus seals. Later it reached as far as 
distant Anatolia due to cultural contacts with other peoples. As regards the entry of 
Srivatsa into the Gangetic Valey in the form of anthropomorphic figures, it is well in 
tune with the religious and philosophical concepts of the people inhabiting that region. 
Ив popularity in the Gangetic basin and other parts of the country is evident from its 
varied and uninterrupted art of Indian sculpture, architecture, dyagapattas, coins, seals, 
pottery, terracottas and inscriptions. It is, however, to be noticed that the representation 
of the írzvatsa symbol during the early period on these objects was made as a religious 
or auspicious symbol; while, as a distinctive mark of a great person it was carved only 
on the Mathura Jain Images of the Кизапа period for the first time. Thus, we can con- 
clude that the frivazsa originating in the form of an auspicious (mdrgalika-cibna) symbol 

found its culmination in a distinctive sign of а great man (Maba-purusa-aksana). E 

Although the frivatsa symbol has been referred to as a distinctive sign of great. 
men in ancient literature dated to с. 500 B.C., yet it was introduced as such in Indian 
art only in the 1st century A.D. when it was carved on the chest of the Jain Tirthankara 
images at Mathura. It was referred to as the mark of Маври, who is called “Srivatsa- 
vaksah" in the Ramayana, but it could have been popular on the chest of Vaisnava ima- 
ges only in the-10th century A.D. Stray examples are not wanting as in the case of the 
Visnu image of Udayagiri cave (M.P.) that bears it and belongs to the early Gupta . 
period (2). 

In short, the antiquity of the frivatsa symbol goes back to the very remote past. 
Since then it has been used as an auspicious or religious symbol in Indian art, but in the - 
Gupta period its popularity both as an auspicious mark and as a distinctive sign of great 
men somewhat waned; for even the Vismu-dbarmottara Purana ("*), while narrating the 


(219) History end Culture of the Indian People, (115) SANKALIA, op. cit., p. 225. ` 
I. The Vedic Age, Bombay, 1965, p. 139; K. (216) Virsudbermottera Purana (cd. PRIYABALA 
Deva, in Puratattve, 5, 1971-72, рр. 15-16. SHAH, Baroda, 1958), ш 47 (Vissu ripe mirmá- 
(37) WHEELER, op. cir, p. 125. нат). : 


(74) Lar, op. cit, pp. 38-39. 
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main traits and attributes of the Visnu image, does not make any mention of it. In the 
post-Gupta period, however, it regained its earlier proud position and became very po- 
pular throughout the country as a distinctive sign of a Great Person, but its use as an 
auspicious symbol fell into oblivion. 
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| Fig. 1. 
1-6, 11. Заћа, Stipa 2, c. 2nd century B.C. 7-10, 12. Заба, Great Stipa, c. ist century B.C. 
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: Fig. 2. s 
1. Kaveripekkam, sculpture, c. 9th century AD. Government Museum, Madras. 2, 4. Sarnath, rail-pillars, 
ist century B.C. 3. Sarnath, medallion on a rail pillar, Ist century B.C. 5. Udayagiri (Orissa), Ranigumpha 
cave, Ist century B.C. 6. Bhürhut, Yaksi Canda, necklace, 2nd century B.C. 7. Amaravati, window-arch, 
: ist century AD. 
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Fig. 3. 
1. Peddamudiyam (Dist. Cuddapah), sculptured panel. 2. Ahicchatra, potsherds, between 2nd and 4th 
century AD. 3. Enadi (Dist. Tanjore), 9th century A.D. 4. Taxila, stone-ting, 3rd century B.C. 5. Bhita 
(Allahabad), terracotta sealing, 3rd4th century AD. 6. Shāhābād (Dist. Hardoi), terracotta medallion, 
Ist century B.C. 7. Rajghat (Varanasi), terracotta sealing, between 1st and 3rd century A.D. 8. Terracotta 
sealing, between 1st and 3rd century A.D. State Museum, Lucknow. 9. Ваваћ (Dist. Muzaffarpur), 
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Fig. 4. 
1-4. Candravalli (Mysore), Andhra coins, с. 50 B.C. 5-6. Ahicchatra terracotta mithuna figures, between 
1st century B.C. and ist century A.D. 7. Sonkh (Mathura), terracotta hand, c. 1st century B.C. 8. Bo- 
ghazkoi, Hittite hieroglyphs, 14th century B.C. 9. Sarnath, parasol on a Bodhisattva image, ist century 
AD. 10. Mathura, parasol on Gendha-kufi, 1st century АР. 
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1. E copper hoards, anthropomorp hic figures, с. 1500 В.С. 2. Boghazküi, hieroglyph, 14th 
century B.C. 3. Safici sculpture, 2nd-ist century В.С. 4. Sarnath, reil-pillars, 1st century B.C. 5. Udayagiri 
(Orissa), Hathigumpha inscription, 1st century B.C. 6. Udayagiri (Orissa), Ranigumpha cave, Ist century 
B.C. 7. Amarávati, window tops, ist century AD. 8, 9. Paficila coins, ist century B.C. 10. Sarnath, 
parasol on a Bodhisattva image, ist century AD. 11. Mathura, necklace-pendant of a Jain Tirthankara. 
12. Mathura, medallion on a pillar, between Ist and 3rd century A.D. 13. Ahicchatr&, pottery design, 
between 2nd and 4th century A.D. 14. Udayagiri (М.Р.), vakseleksane on- Visgu image, 3rd or 4th 
century A.D. 15. Peddamudiyam (Dist. Соддараћ). 16-22. Mathura, vaksedaksane on Jain "lirthankeras, 
between ist and 3rd century A.D. 23. Srávasi vekseleksape on Resbhsdeva, с. lith century AD. 
24. Candraprabha, 6th century A.D. Allabbéd Museum, Exbibit mo. 295. 25. Mathura, Tirthaükara 
image, 12th century A.D. 26. Mathura, Tirthankara image, 11th century A.D. 27. Mathura, Уорапага 

image. 28. Western India, Vignu, 12th-13th century A.D. 29. Western India, Міри on Garuda, 14th-15th 
century A.D. 30. Pabhosa (U.P.), Santinàth, 12th century A.D. 31. Khajuraho, Маври, 11th century A.D. 
32. Garhwà (Allahabad). Sivg. {Ath centgrv АЈ). 33. Ма ог. Tirthankara imace: Khainraho. Adivariha 





‘ Fig. 6. 
fci. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 2. Khandagiri, 
half medallion on а stembba. Indien Museum, Calcutta. 4. Candraketugarh, silver punch-marked coin. 
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* 1. Bharhut, medallion on a 


Asutosh Museum, Calcutta. A coin of 
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Kapilavastu and Its Precise Location 


by К.М. SRIVASTAVA 


1. Introduction 


« For he will give up the kingdom in his indifference to worldly pleasures, and, through 
bitter struggle grasping the final truth, he will shine forth as a sun of knowledge in the 
world to dispel the darkness of delusion » (!). 

The above prophecy made by Asita at the birth of Siddhartha, popularly known as 
Gautama Buddha, refers to the crucial incident of the Great Departure of Gautama Bud- 
dha from Kapilavastu. With the extinction of the Buddhist religion from India over eight 
bundred years ago, most of the places associated with it were lost in the archaeological 
remains of the country. One amongst those places lost to posterity was Kapilavastu. 

Closely knitted with the most important events of the early life of Gautama Bud- 
dha, Kapilavastu has been frequently mentioned in the Buddhist texts. It has been de- 
scribed as a glorious town. Tbe statement, however, need not be readily accepted, because 
it is bound to be unduly influenced by the religious sentiments of the Buddbists. The idea 
that Buddha's father, Suddhodana, enjoyed royal dignity is not popular in the oldest texts 
in which the traditions regarding the family are presented. At best he can be considered 
to be one of the great and wealthy landowners of the Ѕакуа race who acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Kosalan kings. The Sakyas who belonged to the solar race and 
Iksvüku family called themselves as the people of Kosala. King Prasenjit of Kosala; there- 
fore, felt proud of being a fellow citizen of Buddha. 

The names of the Sakya community and of the capital Kapilavastu have a very 
interesting background. Virüdhaka, the Ikşvāku king of Saketa, married a second time 
after the death of his first wife, who had four sons and five daughters. The new queen 
‘gave birth to a son. Quite natural as it is, she wanted her son to succeed the king. 
Finding himself helpless, the king yielded to the wishes of his better half. As a sequel 
the children by the first queen were driven into exile. Wandering through forests in a 
-northerly direction, the princes and princesses arrived at the hermitage of saint Kapila 
located in an isolated place. With the permission of the saint, they settled down there 


(*) All the photographs illustrating this article 119/1974 (fig. 4), 181/1974 (fig. 6), 193/1974` 
are under the copyright of the Archaeological (fig. 7), 108/1974 (fig. 8); Indian Museum, Cal- 
Survey of India, Government of Indie. The nege- сина, Neg. no. 95/61 (fig. 5). 

tives are as follows: Archaeological Survey of C) EH. Јанмзтом, ей, The Buddbacarita or, 
India, Excavations Branch, Neg. nos. 15/1970-71 Acts of tbe Buddba, Labore, 1936 (герг., New 
(fig. 1), 146/1972 (fig. 2), 194/1974 (fig. 3), Delhi, 1972), II, p. 15. 
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and laid the foundations of a town Kapilavastu, named after him. To preserve the purity 
of their race, the four brothers married the four youhger sisters and appointed the eldest 
sister as the queen mother. Extremely pleased to learn of the steps taken by his children, 
the father of the exiled princes exclaimed’ "Sákya, Sakya”, meaning well done, well done. 
Thus the endogamous community came to be known as Sákyas. 


The precise location of Kapilavastu stood as a great challenge to the archaeologists, 
particularly as it happened to be the turning point in the life of Gautama Buddha: Vig- 
orous efforts were, therefore, made by the scholars to identify the ancient place." The 
efforts of the archaeologists were based primarily on the travel documents of the two 
Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsien ‘and Hsiian-tsang, which mention the distance of Kapilavastu from 
various towns and cities. The geographical setting of кайн has also been described 
in the Buddhist texts, though in a very sketchy fashion. 


While describing the auspicious omens that heralded the birth of Gautama Buddha, 
the Lalitavistara tells us that Kapilavastu was near enough to the slopes.of the Himalaya 
mountains for the young lions to come prowling around it, and to stand at its gates, hailing 
with their roats the impending event (°). According to the information available in other 
Buddhist texts the land of the Sakyas fell between the Nepalese lower ranges of the 
Himalayas and. the middle part of the course of the Rapti, which runs through the north- 
eastern parts of Oudh. The capital Kapilavastu stood close to the western bank of the 
river Rohini. The strip of land, level and fruitful, extended to about fifty kilometres and 
.. was well watered by the numerous streams that issued from the Himalayas. In the land 
сој the Sakyas between tall forests of fala trees, there spread out in uniform richness yel- 
low rice fields. | 


The two Chinese pilgrims  Fa-hsien and Hsiian-tsang, have rendered а commend- 
able service to Indian history by furnishing a vivid description of the towns and cities 
which they visited. In describing the towns, and cities they were careful enough to re- 
cord their distance from one another. Fa-hsien, who visited India in A.D. 399, gives 
the following details regarding Kapilavastu. « Leaving the city of Sravasti, and going twelve | 
yojanas to the south-east, we arrived at a town called Na-pi-ka. This is the birthplace of 
Krakuchchhanda Buddha... Going north from this place less than one yojana, we arrive 
at а town where Kanakamuni Buddha was born... Going eastward from this less than a 
yojana, we arrive at the city of Kapilavastu. In this city there is neither king nor people; 
it is like a great desert. There is simply a congregation of priests and about ten families 
of lay people... Fifty li to the east of the city is the royal garden of Lumbini; it -was 
.here the queen entered the bath to wash herself, and, having come out on the northern 
side, advanced twenty paces, and then holding a branch of tbe tree in her hand, as she 
looked to the east, brought forth the prince... The country of Kapilavastu is now a great 


(2) S. Lermann, ed., Lalitavistara, Halle, 1902-8, p. 76. 
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desert; you seldom meet M people on the roads for feat of the white elephants -and 
_ the lions. It is impossible to travel negligently » (°). | 


While proceeding from Sravasti to Kapilavastu, the Chinese pilgrim Hsüan-tsang who 
visited India much later in A.D. 629 says, « From this point [i.e. Sravasti] going south- 
east 500 li or so, we come to the country of Kie-pi-lo-fa-sse-ti (Kapilavastu). 


« This country is about 4000 li in circuit. There are some ten desert cities in this 
country, wholly desolate and ruined. Its circuit cannot be accurately measured. The royal 
precincts within the city measure some 14 or 15 li round. They were all built of brick. 
The foundation walls are still strong and high. It has long been deserted. The peopled 
villages are few and waste. 


« There is no supreme ruler; each of the towns appoints its own ruler. The ground 
is rich and fertile, and is cultivated according to the regular season. The climate is uni ^ 
form, the manners of the people soft and obliging. There are 1000 or more ruined sañ- 
ghárámas remaining; by the side of the royal precincts there is still a sa&gbarama with about 
30 followers in it, who study the Little Vehicle of the Sarnmatiya school. 

«4... > 

« From this [ie., from a stipa outside the south gate of the city] 30 li south-east _ 
is a small st#pa. Here there is ‘a fountain, the waters of which are as clear as a mirror. 
Here it was, during the athletic contest, that the arrow of the prince, after penetrating 
the targets, fell and buried itself upto the feather in the ground, causing a clear spring 
of water to flow forth. Common tradition has called this the arrow fountain (Saraküpa); 
persons who are sick by drinking the water of this spring are mostly restored to health... 


«To the northeast of the arrow well about 80 or 90 li; we come to the Lumbini 
(Lavani) garden. Here is the bathing tank of the Sakyas, the water of which is bright and 
clear as a mirror, and the surface covered- with a mixture of flowers. 


« То the north of this 24 or 25 paces there is an Afoka-flower tree, which is now 
decayed;. this is the place where. Bodhisattva was born on the eighth day of the second 
half of the month called Vaisakha » (*). 


The travel documents of the two Chinese pilgrims give the distance of Kapilavastu 
primarily from two places viz, (1) Sravasti, the capital of the ancient Kosala and (2) Lum- 
binî, the birthplace of Buddha and secondly from the natal towns of Krakucchanda and ` 
Kanakamuni, two of the Manusi Buddhas. The information, however, was not very help- 
ful to archaeologists particularly because the location of, neither of the above sites was 
known. Added to this problem was the different route followed by the. two Chinese 


pilgrims. 
| . 
(3) « The Travels of Fa-hian», in S. BEAL, 629), repr, New York, 1968, I, pp: xlviii-1. 


Si-yu-ki. Buddbist Records of tbe Western World, (5 Ibid. П, pp. 13-24. 
translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. í 
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2. Previous work 


Undeterred by all these handicaps, serious attempts were made by archaeologists in 
the past to locate Kapilavastu precisely. In the year 1858 Lassen identified the remains 
of Kapilavastu at a short distance to the northwest of Gorakhpur in Uttar Pradesh on the 
banks of the modern Rohini Nadi, which he thought to be ancient Rohini (°). Stanislas 
Julien agreed with the findings of Lassen (°). 

The search for Kapilavastu received a great filip with the identification of Sravasti 
by General Cunningham in 1863. On the basis of this identification he tried to define 
the position of Kapilavastu, which was calculated to be 80 to 90 miles southeast of Sra- 
vasti, as recorded by the two Chinese pilgrims. Having taken Kakua to be the birthplace 
of Krakucchanda, Cunningham declared Nagarkhas in pargana Aurangabad of Basti district 
in Uttar Pradesh as ancient Kapilavastu. While referring to the birthplace of Krakucchan- 
da he says, « As the site of this place may with great probability be identified with Kakua, 
8 miles to the west of Nagar, which I propose to identify with Kapilamagara, I am inclined 
to adopt the narrative of Fa-Hian. Now the distance between Sábet [Srávasti] and Nagar 
is rather more than 8114 miles» (7). Further elaborating his identification he says, « Now 
the town of Nagar, ог Nagar-kbás, that is “the city", is situated on the eastern bank of 
the Chando Tal, near a large stream named Коћапа, a tributary of the Rapti, in the north- 
ern division of Oudh beyond the Ghágra river, and therefore in Kosala » (°). How strange 
it is that Cunningham decided the location of Kapilavastu at Nagar without visiting and 
examining the site? As it appears, he arrived at such an important decision simply by 
measuring the distance from Sravasti in the direction given by the Chinese traveller on the 
map. He never thought that northwest or southeast are not very accurate terms to help 
in tracing out a lost site. A slight error this way or that way is bound to lead to a great 
margin of error, particularly when the distance is as long as 80 to 90 miles. Further, the 
Chinese travellers did not carry a prismatic compass to give the exact direction. 

Later on, Carlleyle, the assistant of Cunningham, explored the districts of Basti and 
Gorakhpur in 1875-76. He could not accept the contention of Cunningham and ident- 
ified Bhuila Dih in Mansurnagar pergana of Basti district, about 15 miles west-northwest 
of the district headquarters, as ancient Kapilavastu. The arguments presented by Carlleyle 
in support of his location are really fantastic and far too speculative. He has compared 
the syllables and letters in the words Kapilavastu and its surroundings with Bhuila Dih in 
a very imaginative manner. How ridiculous are the comparisons which Carlleyle made to 
prove that Bhuila Dih is Kapilavastu, can be judged from a single example. He says, 
« Now it struck me that at least the termination ila of the two names of Kapila and Bhuila 
was exactly the same, and that there might be something in that; and that the two first 


( Cu. Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, () A. CUNNINGHAM, Tbe Ancient Geography 


НІ, Leipzig, 1858, p. 201. of India, repr., Varanasi, 1963, p. 349. 
(f) S. JULIEN, Voyages des pèlerins boud- (5) Ibid., p. 350. 


dbistes, ПТ, p. 356. 
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syllables of the two names kap and Bhu might, perhaps, eventually, on analysis, turn out 
to be synonymous, for the Sanskrit radical Ёа is said to signify earth or soil, and bhu also 
signifies ground, or land, or place» (^). 

Carlleyle continued to hold fast to his belief in spite of the fact that his excavation 
at Bliuila Dih did not yield a single evidence to establish its identity with Kapilavastu. 
Аз a true master, however, Cunningham without caring to examine the details felt absol- 
utely certain that Bhuila Dih was Kapilavastu. 

The arguments advanced by Carlleyle, Cunningham and Lassen did not convince A. 
Führer, who considered their location of Kapilavastu to be erroneous for topographical 
and other reasons. He developed such a view in 1896, when he was able to establish 
the precise location of the Lumbini garden, the birthplace of Gautama Buddha, with the 
help of an inscribed ASokan pillar, which he noticed during the course of an exploration 
in the Tarai region. Taking into consideration the distance of the Lumbini garden recorded 
by the Chinese traveller, Führer felt that the remains at Tilaurakot and the surrounding 
villages were those of ancient Kapilavastu. Situated at a straight distance of 314 km., 
to the north-northeast of Taulihwà, district headquarters in the central part of the Nepa- 
lese Tarai, the ancient site of Tilaurakot is named after the village Tilaura. Taulihwa itself 
is 21 km., to the northeast of Shohratgarh, a town in Basti district of Uttar Pradesh and 
also a railway station on the Gorakhpur-Gonda loop-line of the North-Eastern Railway. A. 
Führer was the first man to place Kapilavastu in Nepal. In support of his identification 
ће emphatically said, « The discovery of the Asokan Edict Pillar in the Lumbini grove 
at Rumindei enabled me to fix also, with absolute certainty, the site of Kapilavastu and 
of the sanctuaries in its neighbourhood. Thanks to the exact notes left by two Chinese 
travellers, I discovered its extensive ruins about eighteen miles north-west of the Lum- 
bini pillar and about six miles northwest of Nagalisagar in the middle of a dense sal forest 
over a length of about seven miles from tbe villages of Amauli, Barduli, Harnampur and 
Bikuli, Tilaurakot and Ramghat on the Banganga and over a breadth of about three to 
four miles from the villages of Rampura, Ahirauli and Srinagar on the south to the vil- 
lages of Jagdishpur and Nagravah on the north. The whole site is at present as dreary 
and desolate as when seen by Fahian and Hiuen Tsang, yet every sacred spot mentioned 
by the two pilgrims can be easily identified » (^). 

Führer was once again commissioned in December 1897 to assist and advise His Maj- 
estys Government of Nepal in the supervision of excavation. The excavation was con- 
ducted largely on the banks of a large tank, called Sagar, in Sagrahwa village, and it was 
nothing but a wholesale destruction. The primary aim of the excavation was the recovery 
of treasures and reliquaries for which the structures were ruthlessly destroyed down to 
the foundations. The treasure hunt led to the complete destruction of seventeen so- 


(9) A. CUNNINGHAM, Archaeological Survey ој Birtb-Mace in the Nepalese Tarai, (Archaeological 
India, ХП, repr., Varanasi, 1972, p. 113. Survey of India, New Imperial Series, XXVI), 
°` (® А. Еднвев, Astiquities of the Buddba’s repr., Varanasi, 1972, p. 44. 
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called square st#pas and а conspicuously large structure also called чира and attached to 
a monastery. АЈ. these. structures were acclaimed to be the s/Zpas containing the relics of: 
the Sakyas massacred by young King Vidudabha of Kosala, the son of Prasenjit. Führer's 
attempt to associate the names of eighteen Ѕакуаѕ, including Маћапатап, with the struc- 
tures, on the false claim of writings in рге-АќоКап characters, was fortunately foiled in time 
by .У.А. Smith, who paid a-surprise visit when the excavation was in progress. The forg- 
ery was exposed’ to the public. , 

^ Ап account of the massacre of the Sakyas, referred to above, appears in the intro- 
duction to the Bhaddasdlajataka (No. 465) and almost in identical terms in Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary on the Dhammapada. Kapilavastu and the Sakyas are said to have been de- 
stroyed by King Vidudabha, son of Prasenjit, during the lifetime of Buddha. A stinging 
. reproach from the Sakyas on account of his mother having been a slave girl of the Sakyas, 
led Vidudabha to massacre them mercilessly in revenge. The fact of complete destruction 
of the Sakyas is, however, not corroborated by the Buddhist text Mabaparinibbanasutta 
which records that the Sakyas of Kapilavastu were enjoying life and prosperity after the 
death of Buddha. According to the text the Sakyas claimed a portion of the relics of 
Buddha on the pretext that the Blessed One was their own kinsman. And the same text 
further tells that the Sakyas duly carried out their promise and built а з/йра at Kapi- 
lavastu after holding' a feast in honour of the relics ("). 

As it is well known, Buddhd died: or Кайа inv Denna doter SE Uras Pradesh: 
The Mallas of Kufinagara cremated the body with ceremonies befitting a universal king. 
On, receiving the news of Buddha’s death, seven close associates of Buddha viz, Ajátafa- 
tru of Magadha, the Licchavis of Vaiéali, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Bulis of Allakap- 
pa, the Koliyas of Rámagráma, a Brahmin of Vethadipa, and the Mallas of Pava, rushed 
messengers to claim a portion of the bone relics in order to erect s/Zpas over them. The 
Mallas of Kufinagara, at first unwilling to share the relics, were brought to reason by a 
Brahmin named Drona. On his intercession the relics were divided into eight equal parts. 
Drona himself erected а мера over the urn in which the remains had been collected. | 
. The Moriyas of Pippalivana came after the distribution and had to be satisfied only with 
the embers. Thus there-came into existence eight spas over the corporeal relics, the 
ninth over the urn and the tenth over the embers. The stūpa at Kapilavastu was one of 
those erected over the corporeal relics. 

. In 1899 P. Ch. Mukherji was assigned the job of undertaking explorations and ex- 
cavations in the Nepalese Tarai. After a systematic survey he also came to the con- ' 
clusion that Tilaurakot was ancient Kapilavastu. A careful consideration of all the avail- - 
able information coupled with the results of his survey led him to exclaim, « It will thus ' 
be seen that по other ancient site has so much claim on the identification of Kapilava- 
stu as Tilaurá, as being situated in the right position and fulfilling all other conditions » (7). 

(Ч) CHILDERS, ed., < Mabaparinibbanasutts », the Terai, е the Region of Kapilevastu, dur 
` JRAS; 1876, p. 258. img February and March 1899, (Archaeological 


(P) P. Сн. Микневл, V.A. SMITH, A Report Survey of India, New Imperial Series, XXVI 1), 
on a Tour of Exploration of the Antiquities in - Calcutta, 1901 (repr. Varanasi, 1969), p. 50. 
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Since the statements of Fa-hsien and Hsüan-tsang were supposed to be at variance, 
` so far as the distance‘ of Kapilavastu from Lumbini.is concerned, V.A. Smith tried. to гес 
| oncile them ‘by new interpretation. He’ said; « At last a process of reasoning such as I 
have sketched above suddenly brought me to the unexpected conclusion that Piprava is 
the Kapilavastu of Fa- hien, whereas the city round Tilaurà-Kot is tbe Еше -of 
Hiuen Tsiang » (>). 

T.W. Rhys Davids came out with a new saltos to resolve the dudes between 
the distance furnished by the two Chinese pilgrims, and remarked significantly, « The old 
Kapilavastu was probably at Tilaurakot. But Dr. Peppe's important discoveries at the Sa- 
kya Tope at Piprahwa may be on the site of a new Kapilavastu, built after the old city 
was destroyed by Vidudabha » (“). A reference to the id Tope at Piprahwa will be 
made in the.following pages. 

It is indeed very surprising that the siue díd not try to study the travel docu- 
ments of both the Chinese pilgrims in detail and readily took it for granted, on whatever 
calculations it may be based, that the distance of Lumbini from Kapilavastu as recorded 
by them are at variance. According to Fa-hsien the distance is limited to 9 miles whereas 
according to Hstian-teang, as calculated by the scholars, it should be 16 miles. The differ- 
ence should not have developed any confusion in the minds of scholars if they had re- 


alized that Fa-hsien went straight to Lumbini from Kapilavastu, whereas Hsiian-tsang first " 


went to Saraküpa (arrow well) and then to Lumbini. 
ЈЕ, Fleet, while translating and interpreting the inscription on the relic casket found 


by Peppé at Piprahwa in 1897-98, felt that the relics were not of Buddha, but of his » 


kinsmen (Sákyas of Kapilavastu) massacred by Vidudabha. According to him, therefore, 
the remains at Piprahwa are a portion of Kapilavastu or some spot on the immediate out- 
skirts of the capital. The reasoning of Fleet was very much on the lines of Smith re- 
garding two Kapilavastus. He said, « The mound, the ruined stupa, in which the record 
and the relics were found may or may not mark the actual scene of the massacre of the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu. Fahian's statement mentions only one memorial of the massacre, 
and distinctly suggests that it stood, not amongst a vast number of other stupas but in a 
somewhat isoldted position such as that occupied by the Piprahwa mound. And it seems 
not impossible that what was shown to Hiuen Tsang was, in reality, the general cemetery 
of Kapilavastu » (7). 

W. Hoey was not prepared to — ié theory of two Kapilavastus and said that 
` when Smith admits that the two pilgrims must have seen the same town of Krakucchanda 
and Kanakamuni, his theory that they saw two different Kapilavastus was thin (^). х 

W. Vost was also of the same opinion that the two pilgrims knew only one city of 
Kapilavastu which was Tilaurükot. He said, « The pilgrims knew but one city of Kapila- 


(5) Ѕмттн, ibid., p. 10 of the Introduction. (4) JF. Freer, in JRAS, 1906, p. 179. 


(4) TW. Rays Davips, Buddhist India, (®) W. Нову, ibid., p. 454. 
p. 18 note. ; 
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vastu, comprising Tilaurakot and the ruins to the south of it; that Krakucandra's town 
cortesponds to the remains at Sisanihava (Sisania Pande) and Konagamana’s town to those 
at Gutihawa (Gutiva); that the Banyan grove adjoined the south side of the city Nyagro- 
dhika, the Piprahwa remains, , and that the ка was situated near Birdpur in the 
Basti district » (“). 


. 15 1962: Mrs D. Mitra of the Archaeological Survey of India led an expedition to 
- undertake exploration of the Tarai region of Nepal. During the course of exploration, she 
conducted ‘small-scale excavations as well at a few sites like Tilaurakot and Kodan. Since 
she could not find any tangible evidence during the course of excavation at the sites to 
associate them with Kapilavastu, she remarked, « In case Nyagrodharama (not Nyagrodhi- 
ka town) represents Piprahwa, which is not unlikely, the remains of Kapilavastu are to be 
sought in the mounds immediately around -Piprahwa and not at the distant site of Tilau- 
rakot » ("). She further said, « In fact, the inscription on the reliquary found within the 
main stupa at Piprahwa coupled with Piprahwa’s correspondence with Fa-hien’s bearing 
and distance of Kapilavastu in relation to Lumbini raises a strong presumption'for Piprah- 
wa and its surrounding villages like Ganwari being the ancient site of Kapilavastu » (7). 


3. Present Work 


Since the whereabouts of Kapilavastu continued to be unsettled and the identification 
was of great importance to the early history of Buddhism and India, the author started ex- 
cavation at Piprahwa (lat. 27° 26’ 30” N; long. 83° 7’ 50” E) in 1971 to establish them 
(fig. 1). Situated in Basti district of Uttar Pradesh, Piprahwa is about 22 km. north of 
Naugarh, a tehsil headquarter and railway station on the Gorakhpur-Gonda loop-line of the 
North-Eastern Railway. Piprahwa can be approached via Birdpur which lies on the road to 
Lumbini from Naugarh. Ё 


Various indications prompted the author to ТА Piprahwa to be the ancient Ка- 
pilavastu. In the year 1897-98 W.C. Peppé, a landlord of Birdpur, bored a shaft in the 
stiipa at Piprahwa. Eighteen feet below the summit of the s/Zpa, he came across a massive 
sandstone coffer measuring 4 feet 4 in. X 2 feet 814 in. The coffer coritained valuable 
articles which are as follows (*): | 

‚ 1. A soapstone casket 744 in. high and 414 in. in max. diam. 
. 2. A similar, but inscribed, casket 6 in. high and 4 1/8 in. in diam. 
` 3. А soapstone Jota-shaped vessel 514 in. beh an) and 54% in. in diam. The 
lid- was lying away from the vessel. 
4. A small round soapstone casket 314 in. in diam. and 244 іп. high. 


(7) W. Vost, ibid., p. 553. (® Ibid. . 
- (5D. Мттва, Buddbist Monuments, Cal- (*) W.C. РЕРРЕ, in JRAS, 1898, p. 573. 
cutta, 1972, p. 253. 
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5. A crystal casket, polished to perfection, 414 in. in diam. and 444 in. high (with ' 
its cover). The lid has-a beautiful handle іп the shape of a hollow fish, filled with 
seven granulated stars in gold leaf and several tiny paste beads. 

In addition to the ‘above-mentioned articles, the coffer contained many d and 
silver vessels reduced to pieces; fragments of bone; gold ornaments in different designs; 
impressions of two ladies, elephant and lion figures in gold leaf; gold and silver flowers 
and stars; tiny amuletlike box; gold #riratnas; gold disc impressed with profuse connected 
spirals; plain bar’ and rolls of gold leaf; pearls of many sizes, some of which are welded - 
together in sets of two, three or four; a carnelian and a malachite bird; leaves serrated 
and veined; seed vessels; trirainas and flowers in semi-precious minerals; coral fragments; 
beads of various shapes and sizes in' gold, silver, carnelian, amethyst, topaz, garnet, coral 
and crystal; cut semi-precious stones; pieces of mica; specially rolled copper wire. 

Of all the finds, the most important was the inscription on the lid of the smaller 
soapstone casket -(no: 2 above) which provided а clue (о the identification of Kapilavastu 
' by its reference to Buddha and Sakya (fig. 5). The inscription has been read as follows: 

Sukiti-bbatinam Sa-bbaginikanam Sa- puta-dalanam iyam salilanidhané Budhasa кй 

sakiyanam. 

Many interpretations of the inscription have been published, but those recognized by 
the scholars are limited to three. The first one is by Bühler who translated the inscrip- 
tion thus: « This relic shrine of divine Buddha (is the donation) of the Sakya Sukiti- 
brothers (i.e. either « of Sukiti's brothers » or « of Sukiti and his brothers »), associated 
with their sisters, sons and wives » (7), 

An alternative rendering of the inscription has been given by Rhys Davids. He inter- 
prets the inscription thus: « This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the August one, is that 
of the Sakyas, the brethren of the Distinguished One, in association, with their sisters, and . 
with their children and their wives » (®). 

J.F. Fleet has a third version of it which is, « Of de brethren oF the well famed 
. one, together with (their) little sisters: (and) together with (their) children and wives, 

this (is) a deposit of relics; (namely) of the Kinsmen of Buddha, the Blessed оле» (®). _ 

According to the first two interpretations the relics found inside the szZpa by. Pep- 
pé are those of Buddha himself, whereas the third means that they are of the Kinsmen 
of Buddha, their sisters, wives and children. 

The second indication for Piprahwa being the site of ancient Kapilavastu was furnished 
by the Chinese traveller Fa-hsien. According to him Lumbini should be 9 miles east of 
Kapilavastu which corresponds very well with the site of Piprahwa. у 

The third indication came from the Buddhist text Lalitavistara. The geographical | 
setting of Piprahwa corresponds very well with the description of Kapilayastu given in 
the text. 


(®) G. BUHLER, ibid., p. 387.. (2) FLEET, op. cit, p. 150. 
œT W. Rass Davms, ibid, p. 598 note. 
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The fourth indication, though a negative one, was provided by the site of Tilaurakot. 
The excavations at Tilaurakot did not yield any antiquity which could be associated with 
Kapilavastu. Further, Tilaurakot is 22 miles from Lumbini and not the presumed dis- 
tance of 16 on the basis of the records of Hsüan.tsang 

Further indication is found in the Buddhist text Suttanipäta, which records in con- 
песНоп with the birth of Buddha that he was born «in a village of the Sakyas, in the 
- Lumbini country ж (Sakyana game janpade Lumbineyye) (7). Thus кра: should not 

be far away тош Lumbini. ` | 

In spite of the fact that the inscription mentioned abis refers both to Buddha 
and his Sakya cómmunity, it is really surprising that all aspects of it were not studied 
closely. The inscription records that the mortal remains of Buddha, and the brothers, sis- 
ters, wives of the kinsmen of Buddha of the Ѕакуа family are enshrined there. It never 
struck the scholars that there is a considerable lapse: of time between the death of Bud- 
dba in 483 B.C. and the date of the inscription, which is much later. The brothers, sis- 
ters, wives of the kinsmen of Buddha could not have survived for such a long time either. 
It was evident therefore that the relic.caskets found by Peppé in 1897-98 were not the 
original caskets buried in the st#pa immediately after the death of Buddha by the Sakyas. 
This led the author to believe that there must be earlier and original caskets in the stipe. 

The views of Sylvain Lévi, in this connection, are quite relevant. While discussing 
the inscription for interpretation he felt that it merely recalled a more ancient conse- 
cration. In his opinion the inscription was probably engraved on the occasion of the re 
construction of the stupa (*). It may also be pointed out further that the third interpret- . 
ation advanced by Fleet, according to which the relics were of the kinsmen of Buddha and 
not Buddha himself, was an after-thought. In the beginning he also felt that the relics 
were of Buddha, as is evident from his earlier translation into the words, « Of the breth- 
ren of the well-famed one, together with (their) sisters (and) together with (their) wives, 
(is) this receptacle (ог deposit) of relics of Buddha, the Blessed one; (namely) of the 
Sakyas » (7). 

In fanuary 1971 small trenches in the eastern, southwestern and northwestern T 
of the ancient mound were laid. Remains of a large quadrangular monastery, built of burnt 
bricks, were observed on the eastern fringe. The excavation being on a restricted scale, 
it was not possible to expose even a part of the monastery completely. However, four 
stages of construction in the monastery were distinguished. The different stages of con- 
struction were wrongly interpreted by P. Ch. Mukherji as being crypts of the monastery 
below the flood level. He also said that the monastery was double-storeyed. Indications 
of the ultimate destruction of the monastery by fire were no doubt present, but further , 
confirmation was necessary. In the absence of detailed reports, particularly on the an- 


(н) D. ANDERSEN, Н. SMr, са, Satta Ni- Q5 S. Lévy, in Journal des Savants, 1905, 
pata, London-Oxford, 1913 (new са, 1948) р. 540. 
p. 132." (м) E. Fuer, in JRAS, 1905, p. 679. 
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tiquities found by Mukherji, it was not possible to date the monastery with certainty. There 
is only a passing reference to coins of the Mitra dynasty (?) and the early Kushan kings, 
in addition to iron spear-heads, a door or window frame, spikes and nails, which the mon- 
astery yielded ("). On the basis of a spout of Red Polished Ware, however, found during ` 
the excavation in 1971, the third structural phase of the monastery could. be dated to 
` 1st-2nd centuries A.D. Тће monastic се varied in size between 5.60 X 3.04 to 3.25. X 
2.95 m. 

In the southwestern part of the mound, there were remains of a smaller — € 
and votive st#pas, which could not be excavated completely. The square шешеп of -the 
votive sfüpas was an interesting feature. 

Different types of burnt brick structures were exposed in the northwestern sector of 
the site. Of all, the most imposing was a big hall paved with burnt bricks. Enclosed on 
all sides by a wall, the hall is square, with each side béing-10.60 m. It may ђе men- 
tioned here that the Sakyas with the Koliyans had a republican form of government and 
they conducted their official proceedings in a big. public hall at Kapilavastu (=). The ex- 
position of the hall was, therefore, an additional indication for Piprahwà being the site 
of ancient Kapilavastu. | 

A small trench against the main зёйра in which the relic casket was kind Бу: Pees 
in 1897-98 .revealed that it was built in three stages. 

The main spa was subjected to detailed examination in the month of January 1972. 
When the s/zpa was partly exposed on the western side, it was observed that in the latest 
stage the stiipa had a square base. At regular intervals of 80 cm., rectangular niches were 
provided in the square base, obviously for keeping sculptures. Each niche measured 62 cm. 
(height) x 52 cm. (width) x 12 cm. (depth). Square base and niches in a s/Zpa being new 
features, not observed earlier, they were further exposed on the northern side. During 
the course of exposition an earlier ring of burnt bricks, below the square base, came to 
light. The earlier ring appeared to be the brick-edged outline of an earlier szZpa. . 

The discovery of the earlier stZpa was a further step in the direction of finding the 
earlier and original relics. А small trench,’ which may be considered. to be an extension of 
the shaft bored by Peppé in 1897-98 was sunk in the northeastern quadrant of the ѕѓйра. 
Though the size of the trench was very much restricted, it revealed interesting features. 
The pit dug by Peppé was clearly visible on the section. That Peppé was satisfied with 
the stone box containing the inscribed casket is evident from the cutting. -Certain solid 
evidences led him to believe that there were no further relics. Both the circular pipe, which 
went below the box and the burnt brick courses of the szZpa came to an end. Peppé, there- 
fore, could not have thought of further relics below, though he went a little’ sid 
towards the western side. 


(V) Annual Progress Report [of the] Arches (*) NL. Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of 
ological Survey, North-Western Provinces and Ancient and Medieval India, 5rd ed., nor 


Омађ Circle for the Year Ending 30th June, 1971, p. 91. 
1899, p. 4. 
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At a depth of about 6 m. from the extant top course of the burnt brick сера, two 
burnt brick chambers were observed in the trench sunk in the centre. The burnt brick 
chambers, separated from one another by yellow kankary deposit of 65 cm., were at a 
much lower level than the spot where the stone box containing the inscribed casket was 
found. There is a 6 cm. thick mud deposit between the last course of the burnt brick 
stiipa and the chambers. The two chambers were identical in shape measuring 82 X 80 X 
37 cm. 


The specific purpose of the chambers to keep sacred objects was apparent enough 
from the nature of their construction. Two burnt bricks, of the size of 42 X 27 X 7 cm. 
each, were placed one above the other in three courses on the top. Below the last course, 
there was a mud deposit 714 cm. thick. Further below, bricks slightly longer, but with 
the width reduced to half, were used. The size of these bricks was 42 X 13 X 7 cm. 
Some of these bricks were kept in brick-on-edge position to give the chamber the shape 
of a box. , 

When the three courses of brick in the northern.chamber, laid one above the other, 
were removed, a soapstone casket came to light. By the side of the casket and separated 
by brickbats, a red ware dish covered by another dish of the same type was observed 
(fig. 2). The covering dish had broken into three pieces in such a manner that each 
piece appeared to be an individual compartment meant for covering an individual object. 
Both the soapstone casket and the dish were very carefully packed with the help of bricks 
and brickbats. The maximum diameter of the soapstone casket is 7 cm., whereas of the 
dish 26 cm. The height of the casket is 12 cm. It contains charred bones. The con- 
tents of the dish could not be distinguished because it was completely smashed and filled 
with mud. That there were no bone fragments in it is, however, certain. 

The position of the casket and dishes was a little different in the southern brick chamber. 
Two dishes of the same type and size as in the northern chamber were placed side by side 
just below the topmost course of the brick. Both the dishes were reduced to fragments as 
a result of the weight above them. When two further courses of bricks were removed, 
another soapstone casket with the lid broken into three pieces came to light. This soap- 
stone casket is bigger in size, the maximum diameter being 9 cm., and height 16 cm. Like 
the other casket, it was also packed with great care between bricks and brickbats. Since 
the lid of the casket had broken, it got filled up completely with earth. On careful re- 
moval of the earth, charred bones were found inside. 

As the relic caskets were picked up from the deposits contemporaneous to the period 
of Northern Black Polished Ware, they can be dated to 5th-4th centuries B.C., earlier in 
date than the inscribed relic casket discovered by Peppé at a higher level in 1897-98 (*). 

Though not conclusive in themselves, the earlier uninscribed caskets dated to 5th-4th 
centuries B.C., were substantial enough evidence to establish that the szzpa, in which they 


(9) К.М. SRIVASTAVA, «A Note on the Re = Purrdtativa, Bulletin of the Indien Archaeological 
cent Excavations at Piprahwe, Distt. Basti (U.P.) », Society, 6, 1972-73, p. 51. 
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Fig. 1 - Piprahwa. The ancient site before excavation. 
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Fig. 2 - Piprahwa. Soapstone casket and dish in the northern brick chamber. 





Fig. 3 - Piprahwa. Kushan and Ayodhya coins from the southern monastery. 





Fig. 4 - Piprahwa. Entrance to the eastern monastery. 
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8 - Piprahwa. General view of s/upa after exposition. 


were found, was built by the Sakyas over the mortal remains of Buddha and his close as- 
sociates at Kapilavastu. In the absence of any inscription with a reference to Kapilava- 
stu, the challenge of the precise location, however, was still open. The excavation was, 
therefore, resumed in the year 1973 with the primary aim of unearthing inscriptional evi- 
dence to confirm the identification of Kapilavastu beyond doubt. 

Since the monasteries appeared to be of a later date, the possibility of finding ап 
inscription in them was greater and as sucb they were taken up for excavation. The mon- 
astery on the southern fringe of the mound was not disturbed by Peppé or Mukherji in 
1898. Like the eastern one, this monastery was also quadrangular in plan, but the stages 
of construction were restricted to two only instead of four.- In the second stage the planning 
was changed a little. Amongst the antiquities yielded by the southern monastery, mention 
may be made of Northern Black Polished Ware; polished stone weight; copper bowls, one 
covered by the other; copper antimony rods and a borer; punch-marked, Kushan and Ayo- 
dhya coins (fig. 3). There is a platform of burnt bricks on the northern end which connects 
the monastery with the st#pa. Perhaps the approach to the st#pa for worship in the earliest 
stages was from this side. | 

Excavation of the eastern monastery, partly exposed in the first year, was undertaken 
again and the plan was exposed completely. The cells of the monastery were built around 
a verandah and a courtyard. The verandah was enclosed by a bugnt brick wall. At regular 
intervals on the wall wooden posts were observed. The posts were destroyed by fire in 
the last stage of occupation. There were in all thirty-three cells including the two pro- 
jecting ones towards the entrance side on the west. The planning of the monastery was 
different in the first two phases when the verandah was restricted to the entrance side 
only. The approach to the monastery was through a flight of steps. An enclosure wall 
was also provided towards the entrance side only (fig. 4). — — 

When the cells and the verandah on the northern side of the monastery were being 
exposed, terracotta sealings with the legend Kapilavastu were found. Sealings, more than 
thirty in number were collected from a depth ranging between 1.05 to 1.75 m. It must | 
be made clear that the sealings were found at different levels and spots and not in a 
hoard. The sealings are generally round in shape, though there are a number of oval ones 
as well. The legend on the sealings can be classified into three categories. One of them 
has been read as Devaputra Vibare, Kapilavastu, Bhikhu Sanghas. On the top of the in- 
scription there is the symbol of Om (fig. 6). The sealings in the second series have been 
inscribed with the legend Maha, Kapilavastu, Bhikshu Sanghas. The number in the third 
group of sealings is limited to three so far. They have still not been deciphered satisfac- 
torily. The sealings have been inscribed in Brahmi characters of the 1st-2nd centuries A.D. 

There are several mounds in the vicinity of the main st#pa site at Piprahwa. In the 
year 1974, besides excavating the main site further, an adjoining mound, at a distance of 
hardly 100 m. to the west, was also taken up for digging. Three structural phases were. 
observed during the course of excavation at the new mound. The earliest phase appeared 
to be a large house complex with as many as sixteen rooms. In the subsequent two phases 
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built over the ruins of the earliest, the house complex was converted into a quadrangular 
monastery with cells all around. А wall was constructed іп the central court. 
yatd for the purpose of an enclosed verandah all around.- The entrance to the monastery 
was from the eastern side. All the structures were of burnt brick. The second structural 
phase yielded more than twenty terracotta sealings of an earlier date than those found 
from: the main mound in 1973. They are inscribed in Brahmi characters of the 1st cen- 
tury B.C. The letters are so obliterated that they have not been read satisfactorily so far. 
The occupation at the new mound came to an end much earlier than the main site. 

| During the course of excavation in 1974 more than a dozen sealings of the same 
type as found in 1973, were collected. The total number of sealings with the legend 
Kapilavastu is now about - forty. А lid of a pot inscribed on the interior with the 
same impressed legend Devaputra Vibare, Kapilavastu, Bhikhu Sanghas is the most im- | 
portant find of the year (fig. 7). 


4. Conclusion 


The sealings with the legend Kapilavastu, found during the course of excavation at 
. Piprahwa, have now set at rest the long standing controversy regarding the precise location 
of Kapilavastu. Now there is no doubt that the monastery in which they have come. to | 
light was meant for the order of: monks at Kapilavastu. Further, the word Devaputra on 
the sealings is a substantial evidence to prove that the monastery was built by the’ great 
Buddhist ruler Kanigka. The last addition to the stépa having а square base with niches 
must have been donated by the Кизапа kings when image worsbip was introduced. That 
Piprahwà, the ancient Kapilavastu, was a place of considerable importance under the Ku- 
зађав is established by the occurrence of many coins issued by them. That the stupa at 
Piprahwa was built in its initial stages by the Sakyas over ne а relics of Ваве is 
also settled now (fig. 8). - 
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The Early Indian Mother-Goddess Votive Disce 


by РвітнуІ KUMAR AGRAWALA 


~ 


-For the study of the Mother-goddess worship in early India, the most important ar- 
chaeological material brought to light is constituted by а number of terracotta female 
statuettes and a group of annular storíe-discs of a distinctive type. These latter objects — 
that are mostly known to the student of Indian culture by the name “ring-stone” — form 
the theme of the present study. They have been discovered from time to time at many an 
early historical site almost throughout northern India. Sporadic finds of them in a number 
of distant places can, however, offer no clues as to their link with one another. But most 
of these objects exhibiting a regular shape and similar details carved on them appear. to 
constitute beyond doubt а class ог. group of their own, and the figures and decorative motifs 
, occurring on them shed a veritable light on the widespread cult of the Mother-goddess 
in the early historic period about which our present knowledge from literature and archaeo- | 
logy is far from sufficient: While making а study of one or more such ring-stones several 
eminent authorities have already suggested their usage as cultic objects and identified the 
common representation of a female figure appearing often in their carved designs as that 
of the Great Mother-goddess whose worship is known to have prevailed in popular beliefs 
of India from the chalcolithic antiquity (*). 

Broadly speaking, these objects are pre-Christian in date. Scholars like Marshall, 
Jayaswal, Coomaraswamy, John Irwin, Banerjea, and Agrawala have ascribed them on sty- 
listic -grounds to the Maurya and Sunga periods (roughly 3rd-1st century B.C. or even 
~ earlier) (*). It is indeed gratifying to note that right from the days of Cunningham's ar- 


(*) We sre thankful to the authorities of the 1931, I, pp. 6263; In, Texile, London, 1951, 
Museums and certain private bodies for allowing рр. 503-4; J. М. Влмкиукл, The Development oj 
us to study the Mother-goddess votive discs with Hindu Iconography, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1956, 
them. For the photographs reproduced here we p. 171; V. S. ÁcRAWALA, Indian Art, Varanasi, 
wish to scknowledge our gratefulness to Shri O.P. 1965, pp. 80 ff. 

Khaneja, Photographer, Department of Ancient (з) J. Маввнашл, in ASIAR, 1920-21, pp. 20-. 
Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Banaras 21; In, Texile, cit, p. 503; К. P. JAYASWAL, 
Hindu University, figs. 5, 7-11, 13, 16, 21-35, . « Terracottas Dug Out in Patna», Journal ‘of the 
, 3841, 43-44; to the Patna Museum, fig. 3; to Indian Society of Oriental Art, ITI, 1935, p. 125; 
the Archaeological Survey of India, figs. 1, 6, . . CoOMARASWAMY, op. cit, pp. 10, 20; J. IRWIN, — 
12, 17-20, 37. « Masterpieces of Orlental Art; 16. Late Maurya 

(1) A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indias or Early Sunge Ring-stones », JRAS, 1951, pp. 1-2; 
and Indonesian Art, London, 1927, p. 20; J. ВАМЕВЈЕА, op. cit, pp. 170 ff; AGRAWALA, op. 
.MansHALL, in ASIAR, 1927-28, p. 66; I», cit.; pp. 77 ff. 

Mobenjo-daro end the Indus Civilisation, London, 
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chaeological surveys of India, these ring-stones were’ discovered in various parts of the 
| country, particularly northern India, at such distant sites as Taxila, Rupar, Mathura, San 

kisa, Kosam, Rajghat, Patna and Vaiéali. It was from Murtaziganj, site of the Patna city, 
that a hoard of twenty-one stone discs turned up in 1951 (*). This lucky find not only 
contributed to the quantity but at the same time also proved to present a rich collection 
of evidence from one place with a variety of interesting motifs and details in the illustration 
for a coherent study of the problem with respect to their proper significance in the God- 
dess worship. ‘Besides, this Murtaziganj hoard comprising only stone-discs that show no 
perforation in their centre — against the usual holed ring-stones of earlier findings — posed 
for the first time a pertinent question, to which the particular attention of scholars is called 
in the following discussion, about, the distinction between the circular plaques without a 

hole and the ring-stones having a sunken opening in the centre. There is, however, no 

. doubt that the holed and the unholed discs referred to a common cult dedication to the ` 
Mother-goddess, for both of them are found to show a uniformity of size and an allied style | 
of carved composition including а similar figure of the Mother-goddess and animal, floral 

and-linear symbols. But was there some particular ritualistic symbolism that involved the - 
. manufacture of two different series or types of these objects if at all we are justified in 
classifying them distinctively as such? For the sake of convenience in reference to the two 
kinds of votive plaques the words "stone-discs" and "stone-rings" may be used for the ünholed 
discs.and the holed.discs respectively. The term disc should now replace the earlier word 
“ring-stone” for these objects in general. 


Incidentally, the two ancient cities of Pataliputra (Patna) and Kaufambi (Kosam) аге 
known to have yielded a greater nümber of these objects so far than any other site. How- 
ever, Kaugambi, represented by the extensive mounds about the village of Kosam, on the 
left bank of the Yamuna, 32 miles southwest of Allahabad, is at present the richest source 
of the discs for every now and then some new find of a ring-stone, as it is reported, is- 
made there by local people; but all such pieces do not appear unfortunately to be reaching 
the hands of proper persons and the museums. Tbe next two prolific centres have been 
Rajghat (Varanasi) and Taxila; from each of which places about a half dozen specimens 
are recorded to have been recovered. Other recent findings of these stone-discs were made 
at Mathura, Vaiali and Rupar. Among the earlier discoveries three disc specimens were 
recovered during Marsball's Taxila excavations at the Bhir Mound from levels which were 
dated by the excavator to the Pre-Maurya and Maurya periods. Of the recent finds two 
disc specimens from Rupar and Vaiéali are of the utmost significance and can be dated with 
a fair degree. of certainty as they were brought to light during the course of systematic 
archaeological excavations at these sites (*). The broadly proposed stylistic dating of the 
ring-stones to the Машгуа-бићда period, stands, however, fully supported from the strati- 


(5) S. A. SHERE, «Stone Discs Found at Mur- as Unfolded by Excavations at Rupar », Lalit Каја, 
taziganj », Journal of the Biber Research Society, 1-2, 1955-56, p. 125; K. Deva, V. К, Мізнва, 
XXXVII 34, 1951, pp. 178-90. Уап Excavations: 1950, Vaifali, 1961, pp. 63-64. 

.(*) Y. D. SüAxMA, «Past Patterns in Living | 
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кше testimony, and their на а value for the study of ancient € especially . 
that of the Mother-goddess, is thus unquestionably established as regards the period for 
which, the only other equally’ extensive — but apparently not so varied and revealing — 
archaeological evidence’ is provided by the terracotta figurines. 


I 


^ 


Of the four Taxila finds by Marshall there is only one specimen that is in a perfect 
state of preservation and beyond doubt the finest piece of the entire disc collection 
(fig. 1) (5). It is of purplish-brown alabaster and represents a perfect circular shape with 
« jewel-like workmanship and exquisite finish » of carving. There is a sunken opening in 
the centre with figures and decorative motifs carved even inside this hole (inner diam. 0.65 
-in.; outer diam. 2.62 in.). It is because of this central perforation that the term “ring- 
stone” for this class of objects acquired currency. The carving on the main side shows a 
. moulded border to the plain rim and closely set against it, three concentric bands of cable- 

· moulding, alternated with two similar bands consisting of a sort of bead-string decoration. 
‘This latter pattern is of particular interest for such ornamentation occurs in the carvings 
of a number of ring-stones. One is surprised to notice that this ornamental motif characte- 
rizes the perforated discs only, and as will be ‘clear below, we have no specimen of an 
unperforated votive disc showing it. However, its exact form and nature of composition 
must clearly be understood ‘and defined. It has been described in the previous writings by 
several variant expressions as follows: 


Marshall — (i) « band of “cross-and-reed” pattern » (9. 
(i) « cross-pattern » (°). 
Coomaraswamy — « band’ of cross and’ bead ornament » (*). 
Agrawala — (i) «band of trapezoid figures or what may be described as a 


reel-and-bead border » (*). 
(ii) « the two cun Рана ан вена СТАРЕ 
Damarü motifs, МР ТИ ен 
bling the female Yoni » (°). 

Patna Museum Catalogue — « bead string, cach bend cist OYE: Бу Киын шоны in 
centre" » (77). 


АП the above remarks appear more or less correct and adumbrate the curious shape 
„of this motif according to the preservation of details on particular stone-rings or -holed 


(®) J. MARSHALL, in ASIAR, 1920-21, pl. XVII, (5) Тахйв, cit., p. 504. 


fig. 30; In, Mobenjo-dero ..., cit, I, p. 62; pl. (7) ASIAR, 1927-28, p. 66. 
13, fig. 14; Ib., Taxile, cit., p. 504, pl. 147 b; (°) Op. cit., p. 20. 
COOMARASWAMY, ор. cif, p. 20; ÁGRAWALA, Op. (°) Indian Art, cit., p. 79. 
cif., p. 79; BANERJEA, op. cit, р. 170, pl. XLI, (°) Ibid. 


fig. 3; etc. (11) Patna, 1965, ed. by P. L. GUPTA, p. 343. 
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discs described by these scholars. It is in fact a strung bead ornament composed of four 
barrel-shaped beads’ fixed across a central seed-pearl. This four-armed leaf or leaf-like /cross- 
like main pattern is flanked’ by reed-like features that are actually elongated or barley- 
shaped beads — thus each of the middle quatrefoil devices appears separated from the other 
by a vertically placed barley-shaped bead — all this, in a repeat pattern, represents the 
threaded bead-string motif. The rounded shape and tapering ends of the beads were very 
realistically carved in depth by the artist. The perfect details of engraving ate not always 
preserved on the specimens; they could, however, be made out clearly even from the phg- 
..tograph of a fragmentary piece from Kosam reproduced in fig. 4. The main feature of 
this motif is the tiny round bead: in the centre that helps in understanding the original 
. form. We shall refer subsequently to this motif by Ње description: "string of quatrefoil * 
bead-pattern”. ` 
It should be fides noted that the cable-moulding forming the band от bands of de- 
coration on most of the ring-stones will be found УУ INE on the unholed 
discs. 


The most important depiction ii the hole through the centre include three standing 
figures of the .nude Mother-goddess, wearing а distinct type of coif on the head, prominent 
discoidal ear-pendants and a girdle. The Goddess figures are alternated with three curious 
symbols, described variously by earlier scholars as follows: 

Marshall — (i) «a foliage design, which we may presume to represent the odin 
` “Tree of Life and Fortune" (Kalpa-vriksha or Kalpa-druma), so familiar 
on the: carved. balustrades and gateways of the Buddhists at Bharhut 
and Sanchi » (7), 
(ii) « honey-suckle designs » (**). 


Coomaraswamy — «a kind of palmette ornament alternating with mountains (?) » (*). 
‘Agrawala — (i) ses flanked by two cobras » (7), 
« figures, showing flames of Ágni enkindled in an altar, flanked 
| o two cobras » (°). 


(iii) « the Agni and flanking serpents » (7), 


| Whatever the exact nature or identity of this symbol, it is of exceptional value as it 
. is one of the outstanding designs occurring exclusively on the perforated type of discs 
only. Moreover, this symbol must not be taken in isolation from its expansive stalks that 
run round the base of the perforation, and are joined with one another to form the under- 
lying creeper-pedestal for the Goddess figures. This fact will be at once clear from a 


k А 
t à ` 


(3) Taxila, cit, p. 504. — ` (в) Indian Art, cit., p. 78. 


(в) ASIAR, 1927-28, p. 66. — , (29 Ibid., p. 79. 


(4) Op. cit, p. 20, - (м) Ibid. 


close examination of any of the completely preserved ring-stone specimens, and from the 
line-sketch reproduced here after Marshall giving such minute details of carving that can 
hardly be appreciated in the photographs (fig. 2; also see fig. 15). 

We have, however, no doubt as to the purely floral character of this entire decoration 
consisting of a running creeper with the figures of the Goddess standing on it and charac- 
teristically flanked by its prominently -projected blossoms. It should now be described 
as consisting of an undulating lotus-creeper with several (usually three or four) blossom- 
groups spreading upwards from it to flank the epiphany of the Goddess, namely the Lotus 
Goddess. The commonly occurring form, e.g. in figs. 1, 4-10, is described by us here as 
“nilotpala or blue-lotus blossom-pattern"; it consists in its upper portion of a middle bud 
or sprout and two flanking features of flourishing leaves which are incurved. However, 
these projected blossom-patterns may be further studied with reference to variation in 
design. 

In fact, the present Taxila disc will be found to represent the most typical composition 
of carving seen on the main series of these votive stone-rings. On the basis of stratigra- 
phical evidence this piece is safely ascribed to a Maurya or pre-Maurya date. There are 
about a dozen specimens known to us at present which may be regarded as representing 
the general ring-stone or holed stone-disc type. 


SERIES ONE 


Constituted by holed stone-discs, "ring-stones", having a sunken opening in the centre 
executed with geometrical, floral and human forms, including the Goddess. 


Class A 


Carved composition with the designs of three concentric bands of cable-moulding, 
enclosing two strings of quatrefoil bead-pattern occupying the outer surface; three Goddess 
figures alternated with three blue-lotus (wiozpale) blossoms on an underlying lotus-creeper 
in the sunken hole. И 

Represented by three complete specimens, 1 Таха (as described above and Мо. 1), 
1 Mathura (No. 2) and 1 Patna (No. 3); four fragmentary pieces, 1 Taxila (No. 4), 1 
Kosam (now in a private collection; No. 5), 2 Kosam or Rajghat (?, now in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan; Nos. 6 and 7) (figs. 1, 3-5). 


Class B 


As above; but four Goddess figures alternated with four blue-lotus blossoms. Rep- 
resented by one complete specimen from Sirkap, Taxila (No. 8); two fragmentary pieces, 1 
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"Таж]а area (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum; No. 9), 1 Kosam (now in the Bha- 
rat Kala Bhavan; Мо. 10) (figs. 6, 7). 


Class C 


As above Class A, but a simplified and smaller version, having only two concentric 
bands of.cable-moulding enclosing one quatrefoil bead-pattern. Represented by two complete 
specimens ‘from Kosam, 1 in Bharat Kala Bhavan, 1 in a private ‘collection (figs. 8-11). 

. Let us have here in brief a description of the ring-stones coming under the above 
three Classes. 


Class А. 


1. Perfectly preserved stone disc with perforation in the centre. From the Bhir 
Mound, Taxila. Found ih Marshall’s Taxila excavations, Bm. stratum II, Pre-Mauryan level. 
Diam. 2.62 in.; inner diam. 0.65 in. Discussed with respect to its carved composition as 
above. Representative of Class А (fig. 1). 

2: Complete stone disc with perforation through the centre. From Mathura. Now 
_in. the Indian Museum, каше in 1933-34. Size? (**). 


` As observed by N. G. Majumdar, ФР EE РЕЧ E PE N E le 
hole, and an Ujjain symbol and a star occur оп the other face, while a row of honey-suckle and standing 
nude females decorate the side of the hole» (1°). This description may be now modified with respect 
to the correct nature of the carved motifs and figures in the light of the analysis attempted above. The 
piece is, however, of almost the same description as the Таша ring-stone, No. 1. On the sloping edge 
` of the central perforation, it shows the lotus rhizome running all round with three figures of the God- 
dess standing on its roots alternated by three blue-lofus bloesom-designs. In the outer section jit is 
similarly ornamented with six concentric bands: three of cible moulding, IW sot quat P Беса 
and & plain outer rim-border. 


3. Complete soapstone disc perforated did the centre. From Patna. Now in 
. the Patna Museum, No. Arch. 8814. Diam. 3.25 in.; depth 7/8 in. Inscribed on the side 
face of its rim with four Brahmi letters of the early Maurya period, read as Vifákbafa(sya), 
« Of Visakha » (7), [Presumably belongs to Class А] (fig. 3). 


' The piece seems to have remained either incompletely worked in its inner circle round the central . 
opening, or the details, if finished originally, were worn off subsequently. As the three semi-circular 
. cut-marks seen in the inner zone ,of carving would tend to reveal, it was presumably engraved (or io- 
tended to be finished) by the artist with three sets of figures, similar to the Taxila masterpiece. Slightly 
preserved traces of the bluelotus blossom-design can, however, be made out inside. one of the three | 
curved incisions, and ‘also some other faint line-strokes to mark the place of other corresponding figures 


(28) N. С. MAJUMDAR, in АЗТАК, 1930-34, (20) JAYASWAL, op. cit., p. 125, pl. XXX, fig. 3; 
p nose а а еы т SHERE, op. cit., p. 188, fig. 23; P. L. GUPTA, ed., 
P. | Patna Museum Catalogue, cit., p. 343, pl. LIII. 

e Op. ‘cit., p. 260. bod 
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in the decoration. The сапой арр mace of the outer zone, is smewhat beiter peeved an show 
the same decorative scheme as in No. 1. 


4. Fragment from a perforated disc of are claystone. From the Bhir Mound, 
Taxila. Found in Marshall’s Taxila excavations, Bm. stratum III, Maurya level. Length 
2.25 in.; original dum: may be taken to approximate 2:5 in. (°). 


. ПЕНЕН PER E RES о also’ part of 
the Goddess figure on left. 


5. Fragment from a perforated stone disc. From.Kosam. Now in a olivate collec- 


n; acquired through purchase. Length about 1 in.; allowing for the holed space, its ori- 
кы чы alia tat тона (fig. 4). 


н PETI 
are in excellent state of preservation. It is compared to the Taxila masterpiece not only in artistic 
quality and size but also in the ornamental scheme of the complete disc. The exact design of the 
bead-string ornament. occurring in the outer zone between the cable-mouldings can be 
made out on this piece. The details seen of the blue-lotus blossom-pattern on either side of the Goddess 
figure also evince the true- character of the ornate form in question, which is composed of floral devices 
„and not of snake figures or otherwise (which appeared or may still appear as such to some observers 
owing to the optical illusion coming in the way of its correct analysis in a complete disc specimen). 
Sau secre нн шырыны не кака te ao: ас very ea oe 
е 


6. апа 7. Two fragmentary СЕ from perforated stone discs. From Kosam (or 
Rajghat 2). Now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan; acquired through purchase. | 

Museum Мо. 22246: Length c. 15 im; original diam. nearing 2.5 in. Of the inner 
zone only a Goddess figure and part of one flanking blossom-pattern are retained. 

Museum No. 22142: Length c. 0.9 in.; original diam. c. 2.25 in. Of the inner circle 
only a blossom pattern is preserved; below on the right, traces of a hand, apparently from 
the Goddess figure. The blossom design, however, is more dace a the usual form 
seen on the above specimens. 


: 
7 


Class B 


8. Complete stone disc with perforation through the centre. From Sirkap, Taxila. 
Found in Marshall’s Taxila excavations, Sk. stratum II, ist century A.D., but the object 
is regarded by the excavator to be a survival from the Maurya period. Of slatestone. 
` Diam. 3.25 in.; in good state of preservation except for damage on the rim portion. (=), 


Almost similar in description, as regards the outer zones of decoration; but the circle round the 
hole shows four figures of the Mother-goddess, all standing on the support of an underlying lotus 
rhizome and each flanked by the projecting blossom-patterns from the creeper. 


~ 


(21) MARSHALL, Texile, cit., PUR 7 d; CLIX, figs. 9, 10; In, Taxe, cit, p. 504, pl. 
AGRAWALA, op. cit., p. 79, No. бад its 147 gi Ip., in ASIAR, 1927-28, p. 66, pL XX 
(32) MARSHALL, Mobenjo-dero ... ПІ, pl. fig. 7. 


, 


9. Fragment from а stone disc with a perforation through the centre. Of pinkish 
buff sandstone, highly polished. From Taxila region; acquired through purchase by Co- 
lonel D. H. Gordon from a local dealer in the Taxila area. Now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Original diam. as revealed from a reconstruction 3.37 in.; inner diam. 
0.84 in.; depth 0.75 in. (29), 


Of the central carving round the perforation only a figure of the Mother-goddess and а partially seen 
blue-lotus blossom-petterh are preserved. From its larger size, as known from a reconstruction of the 
complete circle, being similar to the size of the intact disc from Sirkap, it can safely be assumed thet 


` this piece, when complete had four Goddess figures alternated with four bluelotus blossoms, projected 


GE hE AEE Rg ON опе engraved Шаше the: Pele. 


10. Fragment from a stone disc. with perforation in the centre. From- Kosam (o: 
Rajghat?). As suggested by the style of carving it probably comes from Kosam. Now in 


` the: Bharat Kala Bhavan, No. 5202; acquired through purchase. Measurements: 3x 0.9 X 


X0.5 in; original diam. с. 2.5 in. Of dark chocolate-coloured stone (fig. 7) (“). 


НЕ НЕ АН РИТЕ РИТИ 


> lotus blossom-pattern; but this floral design here differs from those seen on the above-mentioned discs 


in.treatment of its form, that is rather closed up in width. This fact seems to indicate that the com- 


d ава шише ша presumably four. 


Class С 


11. Complete stone disc with perforation through the centre. Of light chocolate- 
mottled grey stone. From Kosam or Rajghat. Now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, No. 5203; 
acquired through purchase. Findspot not recorded, but it appears to be a Kosam find 
from its stylistic comparison with No. 12 below. У. S. Agrawala, however, described it - 
as a find from Rajghat ("). Diam. 1.65 in.; depth 0.5 in. (figs. 8, 9). 


Е ПН А Beta лты н 
creeper and alternated with three bluelotus blossom-designs. The outer section shows, besides a plain, 
deeply moulded rim, only three decorated concentric bands, one of quatrefoil bead-string in the middle 
and two of cable-moulding enclosing it. 


' 12. Complete stone disc with perforation in the centre. Of grey-coloured fine- ` 
grained stone. Now in a private collection; acquired through purchase. Diam. 1.95 in; 


-. depth 0.6 in.; diam. of ornamented composition 0.6 in. 


There are some letter-like marks incised on the side face of the rim (fig. 9). The reverse has two 


(2) Inwms, op. cit. p. 1, pl І, top. ` "Каја Bbeven, Varanasi, 1971, pp. 140-41, figs. 


(34) AGRAWALA, op. ci., р. 78, No. 8, fig. 43 2856. 
(Мо. 8); P. CHANDRA, « The Cult .of Sri-Lakgrni (35) AGRAWALA, ор. cit., p. 78, No. 7, fig. 43 


and Four Carved Discs in the.Bharat Kala Bha- (No. -7). 


‘yan », Chbavi, Golden Jubilee Volume of Bharat 
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symbols, the first is taurine ог Абокап Brahmi ma and-the second а vertical bar. (Does it read mei, 
corresponding to Skt. wāi, the Mother?). Almost identical in carved composition to No. 11. : 

À marked deviation from the above decorative composition, or types of composition, 
will be found in two fragmentary discs that appear to constitute a fourth type or class of 
the votive discs with perforation. The scheme of ornaments in the outer circle is the 
same as in the above specimens. But now on these pieces we find, in the decoration of the in- 
ner circle round the hole, palm trees alternating with the Goddess figures. The underlying 
lotus creeper along with its projected blossom-patterns is missing, the place of the blue- 
lotus blossom-patterns being taken by the palm-trees. Unfortunately this type is represen- 
ted at present by two fragmentary specimens only. | 


Class D 


Carved composition with the designs of three concentric bands of DENM 
enclosing two strings of quatrefoil bead-pattern occupying the outer surface; Goddess fig- 
ures alternated with palm-tree motifs in the inner circle round the sunken hole. 

Represented by two fragmentary pieces (fig. 13). 

13. Fragment from a stone disc with perforated centre. Of yellow ochre calcite. 
From Kosam (or Lacchagiri, near Allahabad) (**). Now in the Allahabad Museum, No. AM 
Mor 25. Length 1.7 in.; original diam. c. 2.25 or 2.5 in. ("). 


. On she extant fragment there are preserved only part of а Goddess figure and to her left а fan-palm 
tree with its tapering trunk 


14. Fragment from a stone disc with perforated centre. From Kosam (or Rajghat?) (®). 
Now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, No. 5204; acquired through purchase. Length 1.4 in.; 
original diam. c. 2.25 or 2.5 in. (fig. 13). 


‚ Exactly similar in detail of ornamentation to the preceding one. But on the present fragment 
the fan-palm motif preserved by the side of the Goddess figure is on her right. This and the preceding 
fragments, posco ае сөс и ан а БОЕ 
single disc; if so, both of them must have comé from Kosem. 


Class 5 


Carved composition with three concentric bands of cable- moulding, eüclosing two 
strings of quatrefoil bead-pattern occupying the outer surface; four Goddess figures alter- 
nated by four tree-like tripartite floral-motifs. 


(26) Office of the Director-General, New Delhi, fig. 14, top left; ÁGRAWALA, op. cit. p. 80; P. 
Negative records, Neg. no. 1705/56, gives its CHANDRA, Stone Sculpture im tbe Allababad Ми- 
provenance as Lacchagiri. seum (= SSAM), Poona, 1970, p. 39, pL. V, fig. 14. 

(7) B. Cu. CHHABRA, e from Jhusi (38) AGRAWALA, op. cit., p. 78, No. 9, fig. 43 
and Other Sites», Lalit Каја, 9, 1961, p. 15, (No. 9). 
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Represented at present by one intact disc from the Taxila region. | 

15. Perfectly preserved stone disc with perforation through the centre. From Taxila; 
acquired through purchase by Colonel D. H. Gordon from a local dealer in the Taxila area. 
Now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, No. LS. 82-1948.. Of greyish-buff 
sandstone, highly polished. Diam. 3.37 in.; inner diam. 1.06 in.; depth 1 in. (?*). | 


This specimen is one of the perfectly preserved ring-stones of larger size (i.e. exceeding 3 in.) and 
of excellent workmanship. Ја the outer circle we have the usual decoration: a plain, deeply cut rim, 
two ‘concentric bands of quatrefoil bead-string enclosed within three bands of cable-moulding. On the 
side of the hole are shown four standing figures of the Goddess alternating with four treelike floral 
motifs. These devices are of exceptional design, each being composed of a trunk having -three branches 
topped by single rosettes; а close parallel of this tripartite tree motif will. be found on а Kosem dix, 
No. 21 (fig. 16). - 


СЕТЕ И aCe e dele diese lS a She 

. is shown in strict frontal posture, standing in stiff imsge-like attitude, her body nude except for an 

array of ornaments worn in the ears, round the neck and on the girdle. She has closely joined legs 

with splay-feet and stiff straight arms stretched downwards close to the loins. On her head is worn 

a coif-like hooded head-dress covering it from ear to ear. This characteristic head-dress of the Goddess 

when carefully scrutinized seems to be made up, as is indicated by the incised marks of the- diagonally 

ends of the locks, of twisted locks of hair covering the bead from ear to ear, and the ears are 

adorned with discoidal pendants. She has very charming facial features so exquisitely worked out in 
such a minute proportion of carving. 


There are at present two fragmentary.specimens known to us from Kosam which show 
an overall decorative scheme that is not far removed from the composition represented by 
the Таха masterpiece, at least in the details of carving occupying the outer section. But 
the elaborate treatment of motifs and figures on the edge of central perforation is, in each 
` case, of its own kind, though it may not have been different from the usual scheme of: 
composition in its basic concept and symbolism. ` 


4 


* 
` Class. Е 


Carved composition occupying the outer surface, as above. In the inner section round 
the hole: the underlying merpet ‘supporting ihe: о Наше who holds the stem of 
the creeper on either side. 
5 16. Fragment from а stone disc with perforated centre: Of grey and wine-coloured 
soapstone. From Kosam. Now in the Allahabad Maes Museum, No. AM Mor 23. 
easet qune | 7 


chases ae hace dam пр ааа How- 
ever, much still remains on it to give an idea of the entire composition. The underlying lotus creeper, 
slong with its floral devices that separated the Goddess figures one from the other, shows an extremely 


(°) Irwin, ор. cit, p. 1, pl. 1, bottom. — - 1938, ill. No. V in pl. facing p. 23; P. CHANDRA, 
(2%) К. C. Tanpon, О. P. Внатмавав, Exbibi- in Chhavi, cit., p. 140, fig. 290; Iv., SSAM, p. 38, 
tion Souvenir, Indian History Congress, Allahabed, pl. V, fig. 12. 
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‘interesting form. E E ep easel ea aa ged qup ae to i 
tion. While each lower undulation underlies the feet of the Goddess figure, its rising stem almost 
encloses the Goddess on either side — the standing Goddess elegantly poised on the creeper is charac- 
teristically represented as holding the springing lotus-rhizome with her hands stretched out at. her sides. 
The iconography of the “indifferent” Goddess, that occurs so commonly on many other discs, is here 
thus transformed into an active image of the Lady of Vegetal Abundance. The Goddess figure of this 
representation wes presumably anticipated by the depiction like thet on No. 10, where owing to the 
closed-up delineation of the figures and floral motifs, the suspended hands of the Goddess appeared 
as if. reaching out to tbe lotusstem below the blossom-patterns on her either side. 

Owing to the varied treatment of the creeper composition, the floral motifs were shown here as 
issuing out in a reversed position, ie. facing inside the hole. But it is difficult to connect the blossom- 
design seen here with the usual blue-lotus tripartite blossom-shape, unless we interpret its upper and 
lower portions seperately and as attached together in an awkward manner by the artist to suit the new 
composition — for the leaf-fearures that occur in preceding examples (in the upper part of the motif) 
as expanding upwards should have been rendered here as drooping inwards in the upside-down position. 
However, at present it seems better to consider this motif as an independent one having no exact parallel 
in the known symbol-designs on the stone discs or elsewhere. 


Class G ? 2 


Carved composition occupying the outer section, as above. 

In the inner section round the hole: the Goddess figure, nimbate, with shoulder-wings 
holding with either hand the rising stalk of the creeper. Her flanking symbols are palm 
fronds. f 

Represented by one fragmentary specimen, being rather an aberrant or unique type. 

17. Fragment from a stone disc with perforated centre. From Kosam. Now in the 
personal collection of Moti Chandra, Bombay. HORS ears diam. of the original 
possibly approx. 2.25 or 2.5 in. (*?). 


2 


The piece is of its own kind for several unique features to be noticed in the representation inside 
the hole. The preserved carving shows a standing figure of the Goddess, whose feet are invisible as 
they are hidden inside a Jotus rosette that not only serves as her pedestal but at the same time gives 
forth. an upward moving stalk on either side of the Goddess. She is holding this lotus stalk by her 
both hands stretched out at the sides. However, this depiction has a close affinity with the similar God- 
dess figure seen-on the disc, No. 16. gilet pagi qus па ee ee 
Another interesting element is the series of solid beads that invest the Goddess figure below the waist _ 
with a sort of aureole. This embellishing feature does not seem to have any parallel in the entire 
range of stone-disc carvings. Yet another outstanding motif is the palm frondage that occurs on the left 
only а part of it surviving on the broken piece. It has, however, quite a distinct entity and does not 
seem to grow from the lotus creeper. This detail is no doubt related to the palm-tree motif appearing 
on several ring-stone and unholed discs; but the present representation does not compare in design to 
any one of them. 


In addition, there.are some ring-stone fragments which show no change in the design. 
composition of the carving round the central hole, as compared to No. 1, or No. 15 above, 
but one or more of the concentric bands of decoration in the outer section are found 


Kd as 


- 


(31) Mort CHANDZA,.«Studies in the Cult of of tbe Prince of Wales Museum of Western Indis, 
the Mother Goddess in Ancient Indis», Bulletin 12, 1973, p. 45, fig. 10. 
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Carved composition occupying the inner section round the central hole: same as Мо. 1. 
In the outer section: scenes from the cult worship of E Goddess; two concentric 
bands of cable-moulding. | 


18. Fragment from a stone disc with perforated centre. From Rupar. Found in y. D. 
Sharma’s Rupar excavations’ in 1953; Period III: 600 B.C. - 200 B.C. Length ‹ c. 2.25 11: 
original diam. can be made out to be roughly 3.5 in: (fig. 12) (*). 


This unique find recovered from the excavations at Rupar provides definite evidence of the very 
early date of the Mother-goddess votive ring-stones. It was obtained from the stratified level Rupar DI, 
dated from 600 B.C. to 200 B.C., with the Mauryan period as its upper limit. Thus the piece can 
safely be referred to. the Mauryan period or even earlier. The same dating is suggested from artistic 
considerations of its accomplished workmanship. The remarkable precision of stylized details in the 
rendering of figures and forms amply testifies to a longdrawn-out artistic tradition, well preceding the 
Mauryan period and essentially seen to result in & very high quality being employed particularly in 
manufacturing cultic objects such as the present one. 

Almost a one-fourth portion of the original circle is represented by the present fragment and with 
a fair amount of certainty the carved composition of the inner zone can be reconstructed from its close 
affinity with the Taxila masterpiece. The fragment shows a nude figure of the Mothergoddess along 
. with the flanking blue-lotus blossom-design only partially retained; the Goddess must have been repeated | 
thrice with the floral device appearing alternately round the hole sunk through the centre. Divided 
from this familiar representation by: two concentric bands of a thin reel and a cable-moulding is the 
outstanding depiction of a scene from the cult worship of the Goddess. On the outer side this upper 
register is demarcated by a band of cable-moulding that separates it from the deeply cut plain rim. 
Owing to the fragmentary preservation of the disc the scene is unfortunately incomplete and there is, 
moreover, no other parallel depiction known so far that may suggest a fuller recovery of the image. 
Nevertheless, what details do remain are of unique significance and shed some exceptional light on 
certain obscure ‘aspects of the Goddess worship of which these stone discs under study formed a veritable 
part in the Maurya-Sunga period. 

There are seen four human figures, including-one of the familiar nude Goddess, and a Jeaf-made 
hut that apparently occupies the centre of the composition. The horse-shoe hut thatched with leaves on 
a bamboo frame has its door. opening on the left and there is seen over it the foliaged branch or 
trunk of а pipel tree emerging from the background to indicate that the hut is situated under the tree. 
In front of it appear. а man and a woman; the male sitting on a low seat faces to the left and solemnly 
holds in the open palms of his hands a round object which is presumably a fruit. Opposite to him is 
the female figure wearing a sé? and with her hair in а long plait. She is standing and facing the male ~ 
figure in the attitude of receiving with both hands the bell-like thing or fruit being presented to Бег 
- by the male. There can be no confusion regarding the fact that the representation here reproduces а ` 
scene of the “gift” of the round object by the man to the woman, and not vice verse. The following 
pertinent points must not escape our notice: . 

а сы снаа in a dignified air on a stoneseat or cushion. 

. 2) His prominent size as compared to thet of the standing female confronting him. 

3) The female has her face in the attitude of looking up to the man while the facial -cast of the 
latter is reticent. 

4) The round object is held out-on- his upturned palms with ап intense feeling of ceremonial gravity. 
- 5) The representational detail of the bands — the male's hands are shown open upwards with tbe: 
round object resting on the palms, while the female’s hands are shown held in sidewise efjali-mudra, 
implying a devotional gesture as well as an attitude of reaching for a desired present. Moreover, her 
hands are depicted to appear below the level of the male's. ў 


(22) SHARMA, op. cit., р. 125, pl. XLVI, fig. 13; and the West, Calcutta, 1961, fig. 13; Мот 
Н. Море, Das frabe Indien, Stuttgart, 1959, p. СНАМРЕА, op. cit., p. 39, fig. 1. 
127, pl. 83, bottom; In, Tbe Herappa Culture 
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The upper part of the body of Ње гаје is apparently bare and also-his feet, and Һе wears a kilt-like 
unstitched undergarment, which seems to be a lagi or short дрой. Both the figures are represented 
in profile (ardbe-vadena) (32), characterized by a strictly sidewise view; thus the facial type is featured 
by a prominent chin, a cut-mouth, а projecting nose and а receding forehead. Some scholars think 
they see an affinity of this — according to them "peculiar" — facial physiognomy in some "unknown" 
foreign racial type (*). But this hardly appears to carry conviction for there is nothing "peculiar" or 
alien in such side-faces that are met with in the carving of a few stone discs (##) and a contemporary 
plaque from Rajgir (35). Even the Goddess figure occurring on any of the perfectly preserved ring-stones 
would also tend to exhibit the same facial features if viewed from the side — and not from the front _ 
ог top as we are accustomed to see it in complete ring-stones (#7). 

On the opposite side of the hut is а standing figure of the nude Mother-goddéss, exactly similar 
to the one that figures on the sunken surface of the inner section. She is represented as usual in the ` 
stiff, frontal pose with splay-feet and downward stretched arms. In her ears аге worn large discoidal 
rings; she has bracelets and а girdle. The exact nature of her hooded head-dress can be distinctly made 
out as formed of diagonally arranged hairlocks round the head. 

Next to her on the right is a male figure who is shown in profile as approaching towards the 
Goddess. He wears a sort of belted coat, shown by ‘pleated strips, that covers his body up to the knees, 
and a turban ‘on his head. The treatment of the facial features is similar to that of the figures on ^ 
the left; but it has a close affinity with that of the female's, being shown in а like manner in the 
attitude of looking up to the eminent figure in front, which is in the present case the flgure, ie. tbe 
image, of the Goddess — conceived in a strict frontal representation as she is not human but in fact, 
Ње Goddess idol, having herself to play no active role as such in the ritual drama of her worship. ; 

The abore account of thes scene.. however, reveals certain facts of exceptional significance as 
follows: 

1) The Goddess figure represents her icon worshipped by her votaries. à i 

2) Tis faint dtd dude à tme тактын he radymade dine wit he Бање sal 
inside or alongside it. 

3) The man on the right represents a lay worshipper of the Goddess; he is fully dressed and 
stands in veneration. Similarly the, lady, appearing in the left-hand scene and clad in a dhor is а com 
mon devotee. - 

4) The seated male figure is that of a priest; in contrast to the other person fully dressed, ће 
wears a kilt-like undergarment, his upper body being bere in accordance with the well known traditional 
mode of the Indien priests. This priest of the Goddess is shown making a gift of the wish granting 
token or prasdda of the Goddess to a female devotee desirous of a child. The round object being 
з е ee 
as representing а fruit, ог а ball of the pap forming preséda of the Mothet-goddess bestowing progeny 
and other blessings. А 

Above оп the extreme right we see part of a leaf аррагеп у ‘inating Don the йен бш teas 
broken away. етшш. Bom (be fure o£ d. ырш аа dln de ше Mr ees ке 
hut in the centre of the preserved scene? If so, it would be not difficult to reconstruct a part of the 
representation that occurred next in contimuity, vix, a hut-shrine and the scene of а prasddegift outside 
it. On this basis we may guess that the entire disc representation might have shown three figures of the 
Goddess appearing alternately accompanied in each case by а male lay-devotee and three scenes of 
"the pras&da-gift — in all the six compositions divided one from the other by a lesf-hut or perpe-idia- 


(=) See this ancient expression in Lalite-vistera, view are few and far between. The artists have 


ed. P. L. Vaidya, Mithila, 1958, p. 233. mostly avoided such portrayals; the pertinent 
(**) P. CHANDRA, in Chbevt, cit., p. 145; Mori reasons behind their common dislike for it can 
CHANDRA, ор. ci., p. 39. be seen in the obvious “grotesqueness” of this 
(2) See here Мов. 17, 38; also the human type of formal representation and thelr familiar 
face of human-faced lions, Nos. 24, 37, 40. obsession with the frontal figure-treatment of which 
(**) ГА, 1962-63, pp. 5-6, pl. XII b. they proved to be the outstanding masters. Also 


(8) E.g., Nos. 1, 2, 8, 11, 12, 15. However, cf. the Indian srtist's late attempts at this aspect 
in the entire range of early Indian besreliefs (је. of figure-treatment in Western Indian Jaina peint- 
Maurya Sunge-Satavahane-Kusana: 300 B.C. -300 ing. - SUM 
АР.) the human forms treated in a strict side ~~ 
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shrine. Considering the repetitive mode of representational treatment that is met with so commonly 
on the stane-discs, this seems to be the only plausible reconstruction, if any. 


Class I 
Carved composition in the iner section: 2 


Outer section: five concentric bands, three with cable-moulding, one with quatrefoil 
bead-string pattern and one with a file of elephants. 


| 19. Fragment from a quartzite sandstone disc with perforated centre. From the Bhir 
Mound, Taxila. Found in Marshall's Таха excavations, Bm. stratum II, Pre-Maurya level. 


Length c. 3 in.; original diam. c. 4 in. (*). 


Unfortunately no specific detail as to the carving of the inner circle round the hole could be 
clearly made out. According to Marshall, to the side of the central hole is а conventional mountain 
with a hand on one side and a hand holding а bow on the other (29). What seemed to be а bow may 
be taken to be the part of а. blueJotus blossom-pattern near the hand of the Goddess. The so-called 
“conventional mountain" is presumably the stylized form of а lotus bud or seed-pod of the nilorpele 
blossom on the other side. Whatever may have been the actual designs, the specimen when complete 
must have represented a composition quite similar to certain Rajghat and Kosam ringstones, described 

Besides the usual three bands of cable-moulding in the outer circle and a string of quattefoil bead- 
pattern enclosed between a pair of them, we have here а prominent zone accommodating a file of 
walking elephants. There sre only three elephant figures retained on the fragment, but it is suggested 
that they were twelve in all in the complete circle (49). With their raised-up trunks the elephants are 
shown moving majestically in a counter-clockwise direction, with а masterly treatment of their innetv- 
ated bodies true-to the plastic imagination of the Mauryan sculptor, who worked with the same ac- 
complishment whether on such а minor scale or in huge proportions as in the Asokan capital-figures. 


Class J 


Carved composition in the inner section: as in No. 1. 

Outer section: Тео concentric bands of cable moulding enclosing a prominent zone 
occupied by a series of reptiles. 

20. Fragment from a stone disc with perforated centre. Reddish soapstone. From 
: Kosam. Seen and photographed by the author through the courtesy of an antiquary. Present 
whereabouts not known. Length c. 1 in. (figs. 14, 15). 


Of the depiction around the hole only the figures of а Goddess and a bluelotus bloesomdesign . 
are partly preserved. In the outer section, enclosed between а pair of bends having cable-moulding, : 
there is a prominent zane with two makara (crocodile) or godha (iguana) figures crawling in a clockwise 
` direction. : 


(15) MARSHALL, Taxia,- cit, p. 504, pl. 147 (2%) Таха, cit., p. 504. 
с; AGRAWALA, op. cit., p. 79, No. 16, fig. 43 (®) AcRAWALA, ор. cit., p. 79. 
(No, 16). а 
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Class K 
Carved composition in the inner section: as in No. 15. 
Outer section: as in No. 20. 
21. Fragment from a stone disc with perforated centre. Of grey-coloured stone. 
From Kosam. Now in the Bharat e Bhavan, No. 5206. nis 2 in.; depth 0.6 in.; 
original diam. c. 2 in. (igs. 16-19) (9). 


И dou figs o£ die Colin kwh ind qe cali 
seen on the present piece. Of the four alternating floral symbols two are completely preserved and they 
аге more ог less similar to those seen on the Taxila disc, No. 15 above. There is no underlying creeper. 
The floral symbol is tree-like in form, having a trunk topped by. three prongs, each with a half-blowri 
lotus-like flower. (This symbol can hardly be taken to represent а palm-tree, as described erroneously 
by V. S. Agrawala) (**). 

The outer zone shows a series of five lixardlike figures crawling in a clockwise direction; these 
‘reptilian shapes are often described as makara or godbd and it is suggested there were eight in all 
on the complete disc (8). 
` One noteworthy thing about this broken disc is а Mauryan Brahmi inscription incised on its side 
face. The letters are somewhat defaced and could be partially read, though allowing no clear idea of 
ы зыт mm tham ka bbà dd та tha lo ga ta ra fa a ga la (?) ma (ni?) ka ye lem 

(9). - 

Wee ы ылан inscription is reproduced in figs. 17-19. Notwithstanding the fact that 
several characters could be read in continuity no specific words could be made out. This, however, 
tends to suggest that the incised letters even originally might not have represented any coherent legend 
but only single letters of Tantric import — as is the case with the later Sri-cakra or Yantra diagrams 
employing alphabetical symbols. 


“yy 


Class L à 
Carved composition in the inner section: as in Class D. 
Outer section: as in Class K. 


22. Fragment from & wine-coloured soapstone disc with perforated centre. From 
Kosam. Now in the Allahabad Museum, No. AM Mor 28. Length 2.6 in. (®). 


Round the central hole there were originally four Goddess figures alternating with four fan-palm 
trees; of them two Goddess figures and two palm trees are preserved intact while the position of a 
third Goddess figure can also be ascertained from the abraded outline of her form on the right. In the 

upper circle are two bands of cable-moulding enclosing а file of reptiles, six of them completely or 
a ары чы They occur as moving in a clockwise direction and originally there would have been 
twelve such figures in the complete circle (cf. Мо. 19). 


~ 


| Class M 
Inner section: the Goddess figures alternated by rosettes. 


(+1). BANERJEA, Op. cit, p. 171; AGRAWALA, (4) BANERJEA, ор. cit., p. 171. 


Op. cit., p. 78, No. 11, fig. 43 (No. 11). _ (9) P. CHANDRA, SSAM, p. 39, No. 13, pl. 
(8) Tbid., р. 78. | ; V, fig. 13. 
(4) Ibid. 
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~ 


Outer section: two concentric fandi of cable-moulding enclosing a zone occupied by 
reptilian figures and creeping human forms. 
` 23. Fragment from a stone disc with perforated à centre. Of light didit 
steatite. From Rajghat. Found in 1940-41 diggings. Now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Мо. 5205. Length 2.2 in.; depth 0.7 -in.; original diam. с: 2 in. (**). As noted by Ba- 
nerjea, « there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brahmi script on its rim, which is 
illegible » XS 


болы PM M UI Ku E py preceding Nade [on ийыш ше е 
shows several curious features of great significance. Around the central hole are seen two figures of 
the Mother-goddess standing close together and separated from each other not by any elaborate floral 
-motif but a simple six-petalled rosette carved about the level of their shoulders. The Goddess on the . 
right is nude but the other figure of her is apparently clothed in а dbori, fipely incised folds of which 
are clearly seen on the legs and round the waist. She also appears to wear an elaborate necklace the 
details of which can be similarly marked about the breasts, which are almost covered’ by this ornament. 
(Or, is she wearing the dboii itself in the fashion that we notice on a stone plaque from УН) (*). 
‚ Originally the disc obviously had four figures of the Goddess; его ee ашаар 
` have been nude and the other pair clothed identically. - 

In the outer circle, we notice a group of three creeping figures, secet acd n АЕ 
relief, including one reptile in the middle and two men on either side. The latter figures cannot be 
described as "monkey-ike animals”, as they are by Banerjea (**). For both are clad in kilt-like garments, 
details of which can be clearly made out even from a photograph. They also seem to wear on their heads 
. а turban or а fillet and, moreover, carry in each сазе a prominent scrolllike object held attentively with 
both their hands. 

Curiously enough, the person on the left appears as lying on his back facing the sky and the one 
on the right is prostrating himself face to the ground. But what is implied by their recumbent positions 
is not readily clear. A clue in this respect is presumably offered by the iong attributes held in their 
hands; this can, in each case, be identified as a lotus-stem having а bud on its extreme end. In the 
case of thé figure reclining on his side the other end of this stem appears to be issued out of his 
_ mouth, while in the other case the lotusstem has its growth from the navel of the person. | 

Thus on the complete disc the entire depiction carved inside this circle must have represented а 
full-fledged winding creeper, broken as it were at regular intervals in its rhythmical expansion as giving 
birth to a makara (or godba) but itself being on cither side carried on in continuity through the bodies 
of two Yaka figures — one of them, to symbolize its rising meander, throws it out, as we see, from 
- his mouth and the other, to indicate its downward sweep, from his navel. But, since they themselves 
are the products of the Life-giving Creeper, they must cling to it and hold fast its stem with their bands. 
` The same concept of interdependent growth seems to have been basically understood in the symboli- 
cal theme of the Goddess figures having the meandering creeper under their feet (in two specimens she 
even holds the stem as if poised on a swing); we. find this theme ‘occurring in most of the earlier discs 
as their central representation round the perforation, and later on also on several unholed discs from 
Rajghat, Kosam and Mathura (Nos. 68-70). Moreover, numerous illustrations of this ideology can be 
found and now correctly interpreted in early Indian reliefs of the Sunga-Satsvahana perlod (7). 


- (€) ВАМЕВЈЕА, op. cit, p. 171; AGRAWALA, _ Ла sculpture de Bberbwi, Paris, 1956, figs. 98, 
op. cit., р. 78, No. 10, fig. 43 (Мо. 10); P. Caan 101, 119 (a particularly interesting composition 


pra, in Chhavi, cit., p. 141, figs. 287-88. - having a row of elephants cartying lotus blossoms 
(*") BaNERJEA, op. cit., p. 171. one behind the other, their tails are employed as 
(65) Deva, Misuza, Улай Excavations: 1950, making connecting links of the stem); AGRAWALA, | 

cit., pl. XXIII, fig. C. Indien Art, cit., figs. 76, 79, 80, 85, 89 в, 109, 
. (59) BANEXJEA, op. ctt., p. 471. 207. ч 


(°°) For example, -see A. K. COOMARASWAMY, 
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Class N 


Outer section: Concentric bands of cable-moulding and two intervening circles, one 
showing a series of makaras and the other, of (mythical) lions. 
Inner section: 2 


24. Fragment from a dark brown soapstone disc, which presumably had a perforation 
through the centre. From Kosam. Now in the Allahabad Museum, No. AM Mor 22. 
Length 1.5 in. (?). 


Only а very small part of the outer composition is retained on the fragment, showing tbe deeply 
cut plain rim and two bands of cable-moulding demarcating two concentric zones, one occupied by a 
series of makeras moving in a clockwise direction. The other circle shows а similar file of moving lions, 
of which only one figure is preserved intact and has a human face. А similar sphinx-like form ‘also 
occurs on another disc (unholed) fragment from Kosam, No. 39 below. However, the human face seen 
here charecteristically features a pointed chin (bearded?), prominent nose, wide eyes and a receding 
forehead with a fillet — this all being more or less similar to that of a mythical animal depicted in a 
Bharhut bas-relief (82). 


Class O 


Carved composition consisting of floral and linear designs only. 

Represented by two fragmentary specimens, one different from the other. 

25. Fragment from a stone disc with perforated centre. From Kosam. Size and 
present whereabouts unknown (®). 


The top surface shows five concentric bands of decoration: 1) the outermost comprises in fact a 
double circle of cable-moulding, the one incised with marks slanting to the right and the other in the 
opposite direction; 2) a series of six-petalled rosettes; 3) cable-moulding; 4) a series of twelve-petalled 
flowers; 5) cable-moulding. 


26. Fragment from a grey and red soapstone disc with perforated centre. From 
Kosam. Now in the Allahabad Museum, No. AM Mor 7. Length 2 in. (*) 


на ic ode dod au ie centre shows only in partial preservation а 
stylized blue-lotus blossom-design with its stalk spread to the side, bifurcating in а peir of tendrils. 
One offshoot with leaves rises upwards while the other, going downward, presumably reached the base 
of another similar blossom-design on the left. Thus the decorative composition originally seems to 
have consisted of a circle of such blossom-designs spread on a lotus creeper. (Cf. No. 74). 


(8) CHHABRA, op. cit, pl. VI, fig. 14, top lahabad Museum (?): But in his personal photo 
right; P. Gaanpra, SSAM, p. 40, pl. VI, fig. 17. collection an old print showing this disc fragment 
(52) Coomaraswamy, La sculpture de Bharbut, gives, « DGA’s Office, ASI, Neg. No. 944/1927- 
cit., fig. 159; same in line-drawing, AGRAWALA, 28». Is it the same find from Kosam which 


op. cit., fig. 69 с (i), ` MARSHALL referred to in ASIAR, 1927-28, p. 66, 
(5) Ibid., p. 78, No. 6, fig. 43 (No. 6). This ` but seems to have never been published. 
author mentions its being deposited in the Al (**) P. CHANDRA, SSAM, p. 38, pl. IV, fig. 11. 
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Class Р | 
Stone discs having a very large opening in the centre with carved composition on the 
inside of this hole only (the outer decoration being omitted). 


27. Fragment from a mottled grey soapstone disc with perforated ` centre. From 
Kosam. Now in the Allahabad Museum, No. AM Mor 26. Length 2.35 in. (®). 


Owing to.the very large hole in the centre the top surface consisted of а plain but deeply moulded 
rim only. The wall section of the opening was very finely carved with floral and bird désigns appearing 
in alternate setting, the field being filled in with fine granular marks like an engine-turned decora- 
tion. The remaining designs clearly indicate that the circle of composition was conceived, as usual, in 
the form of a lotus creeper that, being a symbol of the Goddess, was the source of vegetative life 
and birds, etc. The granulated ground most probably symbolized the fertile waters. . 

There is preserved one complete floral motif and a pair of birds on the left. From its close 
comparison with the familiar floral design seen inside the sloping surface of many a ringstone it із. 
easily identified as а schematized rendering. of the same silotpele-blossom patterns on а creeper. Ая 
we find here the blossom design, taking its root above the dikc bottom, shows a cup-shaped form or calyx 
of the lotus having above and below two pairs of tiny leaves with drooping ends; from it rises the 
main pair of petals, each expanded on either side with an incurved top, so as to enclose a middle feature 
of three small petals. 

Of particular interest in this flower design is a pair of tendrils that emanate on either side from 
the. base of the cup-shaped calyx. As the surviving details show, the one on the Ieft soon bifurcates 
and its left offshoot turns downwards, having a peacock poised - above and six leaves below. The 
peacock faces to the outside so as to meet the other bird seen seated on а corresponding tendril issuing 
out from а similar flower-pattern, partially preserved. 


28. Fragment from a sandstone disc with perforated centre. . From Jhusi, Allahabad. 
Now in the Allahabad Museum, No. AM Мог 30. Length 2.5 in. (°*). 


Bordered by а plain moulded rim, the section of the central opening shows an unpretentious but 
very finely engraved symmetrical decoration. composed of six parallel bands of granular marks — each 
. band having three rings of granules — divided one from the other by five intervening strings of beads. 

As suggested above, the granular ground presumably stood for the fertile potencies of water; the pearl- 
beads too refer to the same meaning as in turn the lotus and the creeper commonly 3 


II 


The other main category of the Mother-goddess votive stone-discs is represented by 
such allied specimens that show no perforation. Once it occurred to us whether all the 
discs were manufactured without a central hole and the hole was made at the ceremonial 
_ Occasion of their ritual consecration to the Mother-goddess. This notion was suggested by 
a consideration of the pieces in the Murtaziganj Hoard that is constituted by unholed discs 
only. But this view has, in fact, no valid grounds in its favour for the central opening 
to be seen in any specimen of the stone-ring group is not a simple one and many of the 


i 


(*) Ibid, p. 39, pl. VI, fig. 15; CHHABAA, (вв) P. CHANDRA, SSAM, р. 36, pl. П, fig. 5. 
op. cit., p. 15, pl. VI, fig. 14, bottom. 
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Murtaziganj Hoard discs themselves show а knob-like feature in their centre which is 
very finely marked by symmetrical incisions. A careful examination of any of the perfor- 
ated discs makes it at once clear that the central hole was part and parcel of the orna- 
mental composition. The stone carving met with in the holed discs is no doubt of an 
exceptionally fine quality and also a great amount of skill and labour was put into their 
manufacture by the artist. The designs are not engraved on a flat stone surface; the edge 
of the carved ground is sloping from the outer surface towards the centre and half of the 
details of the inner circle of composition are worked exquisitely on the side of the hole, 
indeed in a “microscopic” fineness entailing enormously careful labour and precision. It 
must have been worked under the compelling demands of certain symbolical implications, - 
the most apparent being that the lower body of the Goddess из was essentially to 
coincide with the hole — the yoni-centre. 

Although the manufacture of perforated stone-rings might have, in certain cases, 
overlapped in time with that of the unhaled discs, the two series appear to be broadly 
separated from each other both in art style and typology. The perforated stone-rings ap- 
parently belonged to an earlier tradition and in date the earliest of them (usually showing 
carved Goddess figures) should be ascribed to the period before 200 B.C. and going back 
into high antiquity even before the Maurya period (").' That the unholed discs as com- 
pared to the perforated discs are largely of а subsequent emergence is clear from the follow- 
ing considerations: 

1) The carving on the unholed discs, au the central hole is apparently dispensed 
with, apparently closely imitates the preceding vogue of carving characteristic of the per- 
.forated discs. There is seen an exacting emphasis on the concavely cut surface, so as to 
give the same carving effect as on the stone-rings. 

2) In the ornamental composition the unholed discs appear to continue the same mo- 
tifs of the Goddess figures, the designs of lotus, palm-tree, etc. 


3) While on the perforated stone-rings the ornaments are divided into two convenient 
circles, one on the top surface and the other on the inner edge sloping into the central 
opening, on the unholed discs the emphasis now gradually came to be on one single grouping 
of the ornamental designs. 


4) The unholed discs evince a developed and somewhat more complex nature of the 
symbolic representation and an elaboration in the use of motifs and symbols, including file 
of animals (catuspada-pamkti), triratna, taurine footprint (mandipada), crescent and others. 


SERIES Two 


Constituted by unholed stone-discs with ornamental composition carved on a concave 


(*) See Nos. 1, 4, 19, and also 18. 
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- surface sloping Seiki the centre, executed with fine geometrical, floral and human en 
including the ae figures. 


‘Group І 
Carved composition including image-like Goddess figures. 


Clas A 


29. Complete stone disc of Bie grained: n hard soapstone. From Sankisa. Diam. 
2.75 in. 


One of de он und voe биз ы be fond эта this complete meines боп Senki 
brought to light by Cunningham in 1875-76. Its present whereabouts are unknown. Cunningham pub- 
lished а line-sketch accompanying his destription of it that runs as follows: 4"... а piece of hard fine- 
grained soapstone two inches and three-quarters in diameter. It has a very elaborately carved deep 
border surrounding an inner circle divided into twelve spaces. Three of thee ee enple Bons 
of men standing, three more by pelm-trees, and the remaining six by a common Buddhist symbol. І 
obtained a broken piece of а similarly carved plague from Shahdheri or Тажја » (55). 

. From the illustration given by Cunningham (our fig. 20), it is clear that it was an excellently 
preserved complete disc. With а sunken centre but no pierced opening, it shows s moulded’ high rim 
enclosing three concentric zones of decoration. The first circle, around the plain circular depression in 
the centre, shows three sets of identical depiction, each separated from the other by а fan-palm tree 
and having a nude Mother-goddess figure flanked by s taurine footprint on either side. It is doubtless 
that the three human figures, described by Cunningham as men, are three identical figures of the 
familiar Mother-goddess (**). According to Coomaraswamy, « the outermost decorated circle is composed 
. of radiating bud-forms like those of a modern campdhali (sic, "сат раван“) necklace, the next xone repeats 
the same form on a smaller scale» (©). V. S. Agrawala describes this motif as «the dog-tooth design 
(Champa-kalt)» (9). This typical design or the like of it is also to be met with on two other discs 


from Коват and Rajghat (see Nos. 49-50). А close study of them together reveals that it is а peculiar | . 


composition consisting of two features, the one on. the outer top surface shows а band of petal-like 
pointed forms, while the inner one a series of groove-like patterns. -Moréover, the latter design is a 
connecting decoration between the inner sunken area (showing the Goddess figures etc. in the Sankisa 
example, but a multi-petalled lotus in two other specimens) and the top surface 'of the outermost circle. 
Curiously enough, this design moulded with several series (four in the Rajghat piece) of grooves is 
engraved on the edge rising gradually from the central depression, each - groove-band representing a 
distinct carved level. Presumably, а similarly executed ornament — displaying so much consummate 
workmanship — was there on the Sankisa disc and its sketch by Cunningham represents the original 
quite realistically. 

This specimen is, however, unique of its kind in figure-composition and probably represents the 
earliest type of the entire unholed-disc series. The following features are of exceptional interest: 

1) The Goddess figures represent the same iconography as is familiar from the holed discs. She 
паш ше ш image е Боны postare, with nude body having: closely joined legs with splay-feet and 
stiff outstretched arms. 

Jain Рана teal cole Rao elec tng a: | 

3) The outer zone shows а bend of rediating petel-like signs, their lower ends consisting of several 
groove-like marks; Ugo E они eel Пе mang о SE OU eee 
Ру Mae Bom the malen nts Of he doner qune up te tbe: guter Чорай. 


(в) A. CUNNINGHAM, Archaeological Survey Indonesian Art, cit, pp. 20, 238. 
Reports, XI, Calcutta, 1880, p. 28, pl. IX, fig. 3. (©) Ibid., p. 20. 
(5°) Coomaraswamy, History of Indies and (€) Indian Art, cit., p. 79. 
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Class B 


- 30. Compiete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj, Patna city. In an excellent state | 
of preservation as all specimens of the Murtaziganj Hoard are. Now in the Patna Museum, 
No. Arch. 10739. Diam. 2 in.; thickness 0.75 in. (fig. 21) (®). 


i 


In the centre is a circlet enclosing а knob-like convex feature decorated to represent apparently the 


ovary of the lotus flower, in the form of which the disc was conceived in symbolical ornamentation. `` 


The spece around this nave is set against а depression and risés up towards the outer surface. It gives 
almost the same effect that characterizes the Sankisa disc and allied specimens reminiscent of the earlier 
fashion of & sunken opening in the centre of perforated discs. 

Thus the present specimen along with most of the similarly carved Murtaziganj discs is more or 
less identical in its concept of the surface treament with the Sankisa disc, and the two classes or types 
represented by them can hardly be taken as divided from each other both in time and in general style. 
Apart from the decorative details the main dividing feature between the two classes is, however, only 
technical, namely the one (i. e. preceding) shows a stage by stage recess of the relief ground towards ' 
the centre while the other (i. e. following), а smooth sinking or sloping of the relief ground from the 
top. surface towards the centre. Evidently to bring out a visual effect like that of the former vogue 
the discs in the series that followed were so worked as to have further a dotted ог granuleted back- 
ground all over. This latter fect may allow us to group such pieces of the series that bear finely 
granulated field. However, in the Murtaziganj Hoard the only present piece is a specimen showing 
the Goddess figures and palm-trees set against a dotted ground. 

Around the centre the composition is divided into six main sections by six palm trees (téledbvajas). 
Three alternating sections show a figure of the nude Goddess in a menner that the tree on her right 
is a fan-palm and that on her left is а date-palm. There are crescent symbols that prominently figure on 
either side of the Goddess’s head. Each of the remaining three sections is occupied by the figures 
of a deer and a peacock, the bird appearing below the animel. The outer circle on the top surface is 
composed of a band of taurine symbols. The following points may be noted as characterizing the ' 
present carving: 

1) The familiar НОЕН af E Goddess 

2) Her epiphany on the lotus, which is here conceived as а full-blown flower design assimilated 
with the circular disc form, her votive symbol. 

3) She is flanked on either side by palm-trees. | 

4) A crescent-moon as her particular attribute appears on either side of her head. This must indicate 
ber lunar character. In the Sankisa disc this place was occupied by the taurine (mendipada) symbols. 

5) There is the encircling band of- taurine symbols. What we call taurine or мала рада symbol 
may as well denote the Early Brahmi letter та, signifying the folk name or epithet of the Goddess, Ма. 

6) The peacock and deer are presumably her favourite bird and animal who are repeated in all 
the three alternating sections alike. ТЬе lunar symbolism of the deer is well known. 


Class C 


31. Fragment from a stone disc. Of chocolate-coloured sandstone. From Rajghat. 
Found in the Rajghat excavations 1965-66, conducted by the Department of Ancient Indian 
History, Culture and Archaeology, Banaras Hindu University; Antiquity Register No. 1965- 

66:541 (*). Diam. 1.7 in.; thickness 0.5 in. (fig. 22). 


(€) SEERE, op. cit, p. 181; fig. 4; GUPTA, and Dr K. K. Sinha for permitting its study and 
op. cit., p. 345, pl. LIV. publication. Unfortunately this specimen was ге- 
(8) We are indebted to Prof. Lallanji Gopal covered from an unstratified level. 
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This disc shows a. plain rim enclosing the decoration that is set.in a depression around а knob-like 
central feature, encircled by a linear ring and obviously representing the pistil of the flower, marked by 
several series of radiating capillary-veins on it. The mein circle of carving. is divided into four sections 
by two fan-palm trees alternating with two conspicuous floral forms, that presumably represent а 
palm-frond motif consisting of a needle in the middle and two flanking pairs of leaves. Two of the 
` sections show a figure of the Goddess. Of the other two sections’ only one is preserved intact having · 
the figures of а prancing (lion-tailed) horse end а goose below it. The corresponding. section also had ~ 
similar figures of a horse and a goose as part of the goose figure retained’ there shows. The entire 
ground of carving is filled in by granular marks and this presents а pleasing contrast to the figures 
and symbols engraved in very high relief. The back of the disc is plain. Some unintelligible scratches 
on its side face might have represented certain dije-letters of Tantric import. 


REORUM significance are the crescent motifs occurring on ether side of rhe Goddes's head. 


Class D 


32. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10737. Diam. 2.25 in.; thickness 0.5 in. (“) (fig. 23). 


This disc shows a comparatively slight depression from the surface towards the centre, which is 
а plein circlet having six radiating arms that аге sharply pointed at their ends. This makes an 
impressive six-armed (sedera) solar motif, dividing the space into six sections that аге occupied by three 
figures of the Goddess and three date-pelm trees appearing alternately. This type of composition is 
already suggested by the ornate arrangement on No. 30. The palms and the Goddess figures are placed 
here also as "standing" on the. central circlet or nave that in the present case has six additional radiations 
suggesting the concept of a solar disc in place of a lotus symbol. 

. On tbe pointed end of each radiation there is set а bead that sends out in opposite directions a 
pair of triangular leaves so 25 to form a smaller section enclosed on the rim. Ја three such alternate 
spaces are shown figures of three birds facing in a counter-clockwise direction, two of them cranes and 
one а parrot. “The remaining three sections show a linear motif with voluted ends. The figures are 
carved in relief against а plain background. шене ot un clc АС 
taurine symbol. 


33. Fragmentary stone disc. From Shahdheri, Таха. Found by Cunningham but 
never published. As reported by him in his description of the Sankisa disc, « I obtained ` 
a broken piece of a similarly carved plague from Shahdheri ог Taxila. It wants the outer 
circle altogether, but there are the same men and the same palm-trees. The circle also 
is of the same size as the inner circle of the Sankisa carving, but instead of the six sym- 
bols, there are six simple tall cones » (“). 


. This piece seems to bave no hole since Cunningham calls it a "plaque" and has referred to по 
perforation, which if it were there a careful observer like him would not have missed mentioning. The 
figures of men in his description can safely be identified as those of the Goddess alternated by palm- 
trees. The exact nature of the «sir simple tall cones» will be clear from а comparison of the compo- 
sition analysed on this Taxila disc with that of the Murtaziganj disc, No. 32. Both seem to have been 
almost identical in carving at least with respect to the decoration of the main circle. 


(*) SHERE, op. ci, p. 180, fig. 2; GUPTA, (*) CUNNINGHAM, ор. cit., p. 28. 
Op. cit., p. 344, pl. LIV. А - 
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Fig. 1 - Votive stone disc of the perforated 

type, or stone-ring, showing three Goddess 

figures and other motifs. From Bhir Mound, 
Taxila, Pre-Maurya level. 





Fig. 3 - Votive stone-ring. From Patna. In- 
scribed in Maurya Brahmi. Patna Museum, 
No. 8814 





Fig. 2 - Detail of carving on the side of the 

hole in the earliest stone-ring specimens. (After 

MARSHALL, Mobenjo-daro and the Indus Civi- 
lisation, pl. CLIX, fig. 10). 





Fig. 5 - Fragment from a votive stone-ring. 
Kosam or Rajghat. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Va- 
ranasi, No. 22142. 





Fig. 4 - Fragmentary stone-ring. Kosam (Kau- 
Sambi). Private collection. 
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Fig. 11 - Outer side of fig. 10, 


some letter-like scratches. 





Fig. 13 - Fragmentary stone- 

ring. Kosam or Rajghat. Bha- 

rat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 
5204. 


а 


ape NN 


showing Fig. 12 - Fragmentary stone-ring, showing the Goddess and a scene 
of her cult worship. From Rupar, excavations 1953, Period III: 
600 - 200 B.C. 





Figs. 14-15 - Fragmentary stone-ring, showing the Goddess, makaras 
and lotus creeper (cf. fig. 2). From Kosam. Present whereabouts 
unknown. 





Fig. 16 - Fragmentary stone-ring, showing the Goddess figures and a circle of ;akaras. From Kosam. 
Inscribed in Mauryan script on its side face. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 5206. 





Fig. 20 - Votive stone disc (without hole) with 

Goddess figures flanked by palm-trees and 

taurine symbols. From Sankisa. (After Cun- 

NINGHAM, Archaeological Survey Reports, XI, 
pl. 9, fig. 3). 








Figs. 17-19 - Mauryan Brahmi letters on side Fig. 21 - Votive soapstone disc. From Murta- 
of fig. 16. ziganj. Patna Museum, No. Arch. 10739. 





Fig. 22 - Fragmentary stone disc. From Rajghat, excavations 1965-66, Dept. 
Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, B.H.U., Ant. Reg. No. 1965-66: 541. 





Figs. 23-25 - Votive soapstone discs. From Murtaziganj. Patna Museum, Nos. Arch. 10737, 10740, 10738. 





Fig. 26 - Votive soapstone 
disc. From Patna city. Patna 
Museum, No. Arch. 9574. 


stone disc. 
sam (2). 





Fig. 27 - Votive soap- 
stone disc. From Mur- 
taziganj. Patna Mu- 
seum, No. arch. 10743. 





Fig. 31 - Fragmentary stone disc. 

Found by V.S. Vakankar in 1954- 

56 explorations of Ujjain mounds. 

Vikram University Museum, Ujjain, 
No. 2002 UJN. 








Fig. 28 - Fragmentary 


Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 
22143. 








Fig. 29 - Votive soapstone 


disc. From Murtaziganj. 
Patna Museum, No. Arch. 
10747. 


From Ko- 





Fig. 30 - Votive stone disc. 
From Rajghat. Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 5207. 
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Figs. 32-33 - Votive soapstone discs. From Murtaziganj. 
Patna Museum, Nos. Arcb. 10751, 10754. 





Fies. 34-35 - Votive soapstone discs. From Murtaziganj. Fig. 36 - Fragmentary soapstone disc. From Ko- 
gs ganj 5 5 у Р 


Patna Museum, Nos. Arch. 10753, 10752. 


sam. Private collection. 
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Fig. 38 - Fragmentary stone disc with carving 
on a convex surface. From эе Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 21796. 





Fig. 37 - Votive stone disc with carving on a convex 
ground. From Vaisali, excavations 1950, Period II: Fig. 39 - Votive soapstone disc. From Murta- 
150 В.С.-100 A.D. (After K. Deva, V. K. MISHRA). ziganj. Patna Museum, No. Arch. 10750. 





Fig. 41 - Fragmentary stone disc, 


showing  half-emerged ^ Goddess Fig. 42 - Fragmentary stone disc, 

Fig. 40 - Fragmentary stone disc. figure  (ardhakdyikd-devata) оп showing half-emerged Goddess fi- 

From Rajghat. Bharat Каја Bha- flower. From Kosam. Bharat Kala gures on flowers. From Mathura. 
van, Varanasi, No. 5201. Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 20083. Mathura Museum, Мо. 2259. 





Fig. 44 - Fragmentary stone disc. Provenance 
Fig. 43 - Votive soapstone disc. From Murt aziganj. unknown. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, No. 
Patna Museum, No. Arch. 10741. 5208, 






Fig. 45 - Votive stone disc, showing figures of 

the Goddess, Siva and Kamadeva, and four 

animals. From Mathura, Ist century A.D. 
Mathura Museum, No. 2472. 
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Fig. 46 - A detail of fig. 45, showing the bust of the Goddess on a flower, holding a bowl: a 
form of Devi as Annapurna. 








Class E 


34. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10740. Diam. 1.87 in.; thickness 0.75 in. Damaged in a part of the plain rim (**) 
(fig. 24). 


This disc has a plain moulded rim of somewhat prominent proportions framing the citcle of carving 
that shows figures of the Goddess and associated symbols grouped into three compartments, one divided 
from the other by a palmyra-palm ог toddy-palm (8%). In the centre is a plain circlet with a flat area 
but the ground with figure carving is worked concavely to give the same visual effect as observed 
on the preceding pieces. The palm and the Goddess figures are also shown in a radiating positions around 
this nave-circlet. Each Goddess figure is flanked on either side by a pair of creatures, a bird below 
and an animal above. The total number of these figures is rather increased in comparison to the 
discs Nos. 30; 31 and 32. АП six animals are shown moving in a counter-clockwise direction and are 
so placed as to form a regular file following one another in a circle, as we find on several Murtaziganj 
discs described below. The six birds occupying a similar concentric position are all реезе. 


Class F 


The discs placed in this Class show a simplified decorative composition but with an 
emphasis on figure details. The centre is occupied by a full-blown lotus design having a 
plain nave-circlet and radiating petals. The outer circle shows figures of the Goddess, 
animals, birds and palm-trees, according to the choice of particular depiction. In this 
respect one specimen is not identical to the other and each may be classified as representing 
a variety of Class F. 


35. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10736. Diam. 2.4 in.; thickness 0.6 in. (**). 


There are four sections divided by four toddy-palms. Each of them shows a group of animal and 
bird figures with the Goddess in the centre, and they are almost alike in representation excepting the 
variation in figures of the attending creatures. As reported by Shere, «On the reverse of the disc 
appear designs of two small circles and plants which look more or less like symbols found on the 
later punch-marked coins » (99). 

It must be further remarked that the figures are treated by the artist in alto-rilievo against a plain 
background of carving. Though executed with a very fine chisel, the animal forms are highly con- 
ventionalized and appear to follow the style of contemporary wooden toys, the design of which was 
copied by the terracotta modellers also. 


36. Fragment from a stone disc. From Mathura. Now in the Indian Museum (°). 


The available portion of the main circle of carving shows a standing figure of the Goddess, with 
a toddy-palm tree on the left. The tree was apparently employed to separate from each other several, 
perhaps three, almost identical figure-groups occupying the entire circle. Between the tree and the God- 


(°°) SHERE, op. cit., pp. 181-2, fig. 5; GUPTA, East. 


op. cit., p. 345, pl. LIV. (%) SHERE, op. cit., pp. 179-80, fig. 1; GUPTA, 
(^) This palm-tree variety is the characteristi- op. cit., pp. 343-44, pl. LIV. 

cally Indian palmyra palm, ie. tala, Hindi: tāda, (°°) SHERE, op. cit, p. 179. 

1447, yielding toddy. It must not, however, be C°) ASIAR, 1930-34, pt. II, p. 261, pl. CXXX, 

confused with the city Palmyra in Syria, Middle fig. 1. 
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dess appears а double-humped Bactrian camel facing towards the Goddess, with a taurine symbol above 


its hind portion and a crane below its feet. On the opposite side are seen a human-faced lion and a 
crane (sárasa) below. 


Class G 


Similar in the overall division of the composition to Class F, but showing also human 
votaries in addition to the Goddess figures. 


37. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10738. Diam. 2 in.; thickness 0.5 in. (°) (fig. 25). 


The main composition is divided into two semicircular sections by two date-palms. One section 
begins with an impressive figure of a tusked elephant, moving in a clockwise direction, and a goose 
below it. Next is a man in profile approaching the Goddess who occupies the centre of composition. 
He holds out a goose on his forward (ie. left) hand raised to the shoulder. He wears a striped kilt- 
like garment, his upper body being bare, and a turban on his head. His facial features resemble the 
faces in similar profile (ardhavadana) seen on the Rupar disc and also here in the case of other figures 
described below. After the standing Goddess there are a peacock facing towards her and a human 
figure who is apparently nude. This person is represented in a brisk bodily action having his left 
foot forward and holding out a vessel in his outstretched hands in an attitude of offering libation to the 
Goddess. He is stark naked, wearing no garment or ornament, and his navel is indicated; the only 
feature of bodily embellishment is his head-dress, either a turban or a broad fillet. His face is very 
well delineated with a pleasing smile and beautiful features. But this fact is revealed only from a 
close examination of the original that has got in fact a slight damage in upper details of the head 
of this figure. It is quite unfortunate that in earlier descriptions of this figure this person is inad- 
vertently mentioned as having ап animal-like face (7). Actually it is a face shown in three-quarter 
profile and can fairly be compared in its charming form even with the well known Mauryan terracotta 
head of a laughing boy from Patna. Lastly there are seen a stag and a peacock below it. 

In figure composition the second section is almost identical to the first one, though we are to 
meet several variant details illustrating the same theme of the Goddess worship. Here the clothed male 
figure flanking the Goddess on her right is holding out in his raised left hand a firebrand-like object 
in the attitude of offering it to the Goddess. This interesting object doubtless represents a palm-fruit, 
of which it is shaft. The male person on her left is nude and in a walking movement towards the 
Goddess. Unfortunately the details of his head are not so well preserved; his facial features too might 
have had a likeness to that of the other similarly nude figure in the previous section. Here this person 
is seen supporting with his right hand — ог only touching the feathers of — а goose that is facing 
towards the Goddess, apparently as an offering being made to her. However, the following points of 
particular interest may be noted: 

1) The Goddess is being worshipped by two male figures; one is clad in the priestly garment of 
a kiltlike striped /u#gi or short dhoti but with his upper body bare; the other is completely nude. The 
former may be conveniently identified as the priest of the Goddess cult, while the latter as a lay 
devotee appearing nude so as to perform ritual intercourse at the shrine of the Goddess — his wife 
ritually impersonating the Goddess — to procure as a boon from the Goddess progeny for his wife, 
who had been sterile. 

2) To propitiate the Goddess a libation from a flowing pitcher (purna-gbata) was performed, besides 
an offering of the palm-fruit and a sacrifice of geese and pea-hens. The palm-fruit thus dedicated to 
the Goddess presumably represented the prasada of her worship. i 


(72) SHERE, ор. cit., pp. 180-81, fig. 3; GUPTA, (7) SHERE, op. cit, p. 181; Morr CHANDRA, 
op. cit, pp. 344-45, pl. LIV. op. cit., p. 39. 
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Group II 


Carved composition having symbolical, geometrical, animal and floral forms. 


Class H 


38. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtazigan. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10742. Diam. 2.25 іп.; thickness 0.63 in. (°). 


This disc has a space division similar to No. 32. There is a solar motif in the centre having a 
plain nave-circlet with six radiating rays demarcating the six sections of the inner zone. Similarly the 
outer zone is divided into six smaller sections that are formed in each case by a pair of rays meeting 
the pinnacles of the main radiations. But each pair of smaller rays is joined to an orb-like circlet, 
which is only partially shown against the rim and is to represent the centre of a solar motif. This 
arrangement of decoration suggests the expanding aspect of the solar motif that may multiply to any 
extent in its geometrical rhythm of peripheral circles. 

There are six running animals shown in the larger sections and six birds in the smaller spaces 
close to the plain rim. The ground is plain but the entire carving is executed on a concave surface. 


Class I 


Carved composition divided into four concentric circles. 


39. Fragment from a grey soapstone disc. From Kosam. Now in the Allahabad 
Museum, No. AM Мог 27. Length 1.2 in. (**). 


In the centre was a lotus with radiating petals; only two of them are partially preserved on the 
fragment. Of the next zone is preserved only a horned sphinx-like animal running in a counter-clockwise 
direction. This human-faced composite lion is familiar from the disc No. 24 above. 

The third zone shows a series of curious motifs while a double band of cable-moulding forms 
the fourth circle of decoration. The peculiar motif met with in the third circle calls for particular 
consideration with respect to its exact character. This spike-like shape is nowhere seen on the perforated 
series of discs while it occurs on a good number of the unholed discs. It has been earlier described 
as “finial-like objects” (75) or as “petals” (7°). But this symbol can hardly be dismissed as mere petal 
forms, particularly on the present piece where its details are so well preserved. Beyond doubt this 
symbol is highly schematized and shows a rod-like or spike-like form marked by several (three, four 
or more on different specimens) groove-like marks on its body and an oval top or “head”. Five of such 
shapes are preserved in an excellent state on the present fragment and we are to recognize this motif 
as representing the “linga” symbol having a sort of closely fitted “rings” on its body. We find this 
symbol occurring in its multiple appearance in a radiating arrangement and having a separate decorative 
value in the composition. 


Class J 


Carved composition divided into three concentric circles: 1. in the central depression, 
a lotus medallion having a knob-like pistil and radiating petals; 2. a file of animals and 


(®) SHERE, op. cit., pp. 182-83, fig. 7; GUPTA, (75) SHERE, op. cit, pp. 185-86, in case of 
Op. cit., pp. 345-46, pl. LV. his descriptions of the Murtaziganj specimens. 
(7*) P. CHANDRA, 55АМ, р. 39, pl. VI, fig. 16. C9) P. CHANDRA, SSAM, p. 39. 
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| 
birds; 3. a band of spike-like "Ji ga" symbols. The entire ground of carving filled with 
granular marks. 

40. Complete soapstone disc. From Patna city. Recovered from a sewer excavation 
in 1935-36 from the site of Govind Mitra Road at a depth of 14 feet. Badly injured in 
its carved details. Now in the Patna Museum, No. Arch. 9574. Diam. 2.13 in. (7) 
(fig. 26). 

41. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, Мо. 
Arch. 10749. Diam. 1.87 in.; thickness 0.5 in. (®). 


Class K 
Carved composition divided as in Class J; but the decorations of the two outer circles 
change their positions. The ground is plain. 


42. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtazigan. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10743. Diam. 2 in.; thickness 0.63 in. (°) (fig. 27). 


Class L 


Carved composition divided as in Class J; but the band of “liñga” symbols is replaced 
by a band of taurine symbols. 


43. Fragment from a stone disc. From Kosam (?). Now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
No. 22143; acquired through purchase in 1966. Length 1.25 in.; original diam. c. 2 in. 
(fig. 28). 


Class M 


Carved composition divided into two concentric zones: 1. in the central depression, a 
lotus medallion with radiating petals; 2. top surface, a band of animal and bird figures. 


44. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10747. Diam. 2 in.; thickness 0.63 in. (^) (fig. 29). 


Having granulated ground of carving. 


45-47. Complete soapstone discs. From Murtaziganj Now in the Patna Museum, 
Nos. Arch. 10744, 10746 and 10748. Diam. 2.25, 1.75 and 1.75 in. respectively (“). 


Having plain ground of carving. 


(7) SHERE, op. cit., pp. 186-87, fig. 22; GUPTA, op. cit., p. 346, pl. LV. 


op. cit, p. 343, pl. ИП. (89) SHERE, op. cit, p. 184, fig. 12; GUPTA, 
(5) SHERE, op. cit, p. 185, fig. 14; GUPTA, op. cit., pp. 346-47, pl. LV. 

op. cita p. 347, pl. LVI. (33) SHERE, op. cit., pp. 183, 184, figs. 9, 11, 
(7°) SHERE, op. cit, p. 183, fig. 8; GUPTA, 13; GUPTA, op. cit., pp. 347, 348, pls. LV, LVI. 
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Class N 


48. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, No. - 
Arch. 10745. Diam. 2 in.; thickness 0.63 in. (“). 


The central depression has an eleven-petalled lotus medallion. On the top surface is an encircling 
lotus creeper having eight half-blown flowers alternated by eight buds. The flowers are formed by a 
pair of anthers on either side with a pistil in the middle. The buds consist of two stylized leaf- 
patterns with a partially indicated middle. On one side between a flower and a bud there is a heron facing in 
a counter-clockwise direction. The reverse of the disc has a rough design of an elephant. 


Group III 


Carved composition having symbolical, geometrical and floral forms. 


Class O 


Three concentric space divisions: 1. a multi-petalled lotus medallion in the central 
depression; 2. a circle of petal-like shapes having in its inner part several concentric bands 
of notch-like designs carved on the sloping edge of the ground leading to the top surface, 
where the petal-circle is; 3. in the outermost zone a double band of cable-moulding. 

49. Complete stone disc. Of dark chocolate colour. From Rajghat. Found in the 
Rajghat diggings of 1941. Now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, No. 5207. Diam. 1.6 in.; 
thickness 0.6 in. (fig. 30). 


50. Complete stone disc. Of pink colour. An unfinished work, badly abraded. 
From Kosam. Now in the Allahabad Museum, No. AM Mor 8. Diam. 1.8 in. (**). 


51. Fragmentary red colour stone disc. From Ujjain. Now in the University Mu- 
seum of Ujjain, No. 2002 UJN. Discovered by V. S. Vakankar, the present Curator, 
during his Ujjain Mounds explorations of 1954-56. Diam. 2 in.; thickness 1 in. (fig. 31). 


Although there are no minor circles of notch-like designs between the inner and the outer petal- 
citcles, this specimen bears an ornate effect identical to the two preceding discs. The following points 
may be particularly noted: 

1) In their carving effect these three discs (Nos. 49-51) show a composition in imitation of that 
of the Sankisa disc and must belong to a similar date. 

2) In the entire bulk of the unholed discs these three and No. 40 are the specimens showing 
cable-moulding bands. 


Class P 


Three concentric space divisions: 1. having a multi-petalled lotus medallion in the 
central depression; 2 and 3. bands of symbols. 


(82) SHERE, op. cit, p. 183, fig. 10; GUPTA, (=) P. CHANDRA, SSAM, p. 38, pl. IV, fig. 10. 
op. cit., p. 346, pl. LV. 
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52. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Раша Museum, No. 
Arch. 10751. Diam. 2.25 in.; thickness 0.5 in. (“) (fig. 32). 


Both the outer circles show each a band of “liga” symbols. The ground is filled with fine 
granular marks. 


53. Fragmentary soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Partially broken on one side. 
Now in the Patna Museum, No. Arch. 10755. Diam. 1.63 in.; thickness 0.4 in. 


The outermost circle shows а band of taurine symbols (#5), The ground is granulated. 


54. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10754. Diam. 1.75 in.; thickness 0.4 in. (°) (fig. 33). 


The border zone shows a band of "liga" symbols, but the inner zone is ornamented with an ex- 
tremely interesting arrangement of seven crescent and six taurine symbols; a pair of crescent symbols 
occupies what is doubtless the main point in this symbolical representation in which taurine symbols 
and crescents otherwise appear alternately. Apparently here the Mother-goddess was represented by 
the pair of crescent symbols (cf. Nos. 30-31), though in a general sense both the crescent and the 
taurine motifs stood aniconically for the Goddess. 


Class Q 


55. Almost half fragment of a grey and red sandstone disc. From Bhita. Now in 
: the Allahabad Museum, No. AM Мог 15. Length 1.38 in. ("), 


The disc shows a prominent knob-centre with four triangular radiations, which were originally six 
in number. This six-armed (sadara) solar symbol occupies the entire decorated space enclosed within 
the deeply moulded rim of the disc. The ground is filled in by fine granular marks. On the surviving 
fragment a crescent and two taurine symbols occur alternately between the radiating arms of the solar 
: device. 

The present solar design is quite simple and obviously.derived in form from the composition seen 
| өп Nos. 32 and 38. For the crescent and taurine symbols in alternate representation, it can be com- 


с pared with No. 54. Both of these motifs symbolized the Goddess. 


Class R 


Space division showing two concentric zones: 1. a multi-petalled lotus medallion in the 
central depression; 2. a bordering band of symbols. 


56. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtazigan. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10753. Diam. 1.75 in.; thickness 0.63 in. (**) (fig. 34). 


(85) SHERE, op. cit, p. 185, fig. 16; GUPTA, op. cit., p. 347, pl. LVII. 


op. cit., p. 347, pl. LVI. (87) P. CHANDRA, SSAM, p. 36, pl. П, fig. 10. 
(55) SHERE, op. cit. p. 186, fig. 20; GUPTA, (355) SHERE, ор. cit, p. 185, fig. 18; GUPTA, 
op. cit., рр. 347-48, pl. LVII. op. cit., p. 347, pl. LVI. 


(88) SHERE, op. cit, pp. 185-86, fig. 19; GUPTA, 
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The bordering circle is composed of “liga” symbols. The ground is plain. 


57. Complete stone disc. Of red steatite. From Patna. Now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, No. 830-74 (year of accession 1874). Diam. 1.4 in. 


As No. 56; but the ground is filled in with granular marks. The reverse of the disc has a prominent 
taurine design, besides a number of unintelligible scratches. 


58. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10752. Diam. 2 in.; thickness 0.5 in. (®) (fig. 35). 


The bordering circle is composed of taurine symbols. The ground is filled in with fine granular 
marks. 


59. Complete soapstone disc. From Patna. Now in the Patna Museum, No. Arch. 
8559. Diam. 1.81 in. (°). 


As No. 58. The reverse of the disc has a few letters (2) but their engraving is not good enough 
to allow any reading. 


60. Fragment from a light chocolate-coloured soapstone disc. From Kosam. Now in 
a private collection. Seen and photographed by the author with an antiquary. Length 1.6 
in. (fig. 36). 


As No. 58; but with an additional line-moulding encircling the radiating petals. 


Class $ 


Carving consisting of a single pattern. 
61. Complete stone disc. Of red steatite. From Kosam (?). Now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, No. I.M. 206 - 1939. Diam. 1.25 in. 


The disc has a sunken centre and the entire carving is composed of a number of dots arranged 
symmetrically in concentric circles evidently imitating a floral medallion. 


62. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10756. Diam. 1.75 in.; thickness 0.63 in. (*). 


The disc has a sunken centre but is entirely plain. An unfinished specimen? 


SERIES THREE 


Carved composition shown on a convex ground. 


(59) SHERE, op. cit, р. 185, fig. 17; GUPTA, (**) SHERE, op. cit, p. 186, fig. 21; GUPTA, 
op. cit., p. 347, pl. LVI. op. cit., p. 348. : 
(°) Ibid., р. 348, pl. LIII. : 
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Class A 


63. Complete stone disc. Of greyish white steatite. From Vaigali. Found in the 
Vaisali excavations of 1950, VS. Period II, datable to с. 150 B.C. to 100 A.D. Badly 
damaged in carved details. Diam. 3.5 in. (°) (fig. 37). 


The carving shows a convex ground. This is an uncommon feature though the composition having 
figures of the Mother-goddess and accessory symbols connects it with the following series. There are 
four concentric circles divided one from the other by thin line-mouldings. The outer border shows a 
band of cable-design. The next circle is occupied by a floral scroll consisting of nineteen five-petalled 
blossoms in its nodes. But there are to be noted two slightly different designs in the forms of these 
flowers, one shape alternating with the other. Beyond doubt this creeper is closely related in form 
with the similar decoration on No. 67. 


As observed by the excavators, « The principal design placed in a broad concentric band within 
this floral border consists of two Mother Goddess figurines and two winged lions, each separated from 
the other by a conventional tree motif resembling the pipal tree (ficus religiosa). The inner circle shows 
a mutilated figure (of a man or elephant?) with a thick leg and a part of the body, the rest being 
chipped off. This votive disc is unique in many respects including the way the Mother Goddess is 
represented. In one case she is figured as draped in a heavy skirt, while her head is encircled by a 
double row of pellets indicating an elaborate headdress. In the other case she has raised curls with 
well-delineated flat face and wears patra-kundalas and a heavy feathery skirt with a curious projection 
resembling a bird’s wing. In both cases the figure faces front with the upper body slim and bare 
and one of the hands raised » (°°). 

The tree shape seen here has apparently its prototype in the tree-like designs occurring on Nos. 15 
and 21. It is unfortunate that the carving is much damaged on the present disc and hence no clear 
idea of the Goddess’s form can be made out with certainty. However, the monotonous type of her 
iconography seems to have been much relaxed here. Owing to the treatment of disc space as convex, 
ће. sloping towards the outer surface, the placement of the figures has been altogether changed as 
compared to the familiar representation. The Goddesses as well as the other forms are seen here 
placed “standing” on the outer circle, thus having their head or top towards the centre of the disc. 

In both of her representations the Goddess is seen as draped in a skirt-like garment; in one case 
she is possibly holding the side of her skirt in an attitude like that of a dancer. In both the cases 
she has her right hand raised up to the shoulder; this presumably suggests that the hand was shown 
in abbaya-mudrá (2). 

The reverse side is flat with animal graffiti, of which only one is deeply incised: it represents the 
figure of a galloping quadruped, only its curled tail and hind legs being preserved. 


Class B 


64. Fragment from a chocolate-coloured stone disc. From Kosam. Now in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, No. 21796. Length 1 in. (fig. 38). 


The surviving fragment shows a convex ground of carving with the edge sloping sharply from the 
central area to the outer surface. There were three symmetrically divided concentric zones: the outer one 
with a stem running in a zig-zag fashion against a granulated ground; the next zone similarly occupied 
by a winding creeper loaded with a wealth of tendrils, leaves and rosettes; only a trace of the third 
is preserved indicating its floral decoration and granulated ground. 


(°) Deva, Misuna, Уайда: Excavations: 1950, (°3) Ibid., p. 64. 
çit., pp. 63-4, fig. 22, pl. XXIII A. 
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Class С 


Carving executed on convex ground composed of a fret or network of single pattern. 


65. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10750. Diam. 2 in.; thickness 0.5 in. (**) (fig. 39). 


The space is ornamented with a number of triangles arranged symmetrically. Each triangle is 
enclosed within dotted lines. Or it may be described as showing diamond or rhomb shapes, arranged 
in a network of intersecting dotted lines so that each of them, outlined by dots and divided in the 
middle, looks like a pair of triangles placed against each other. There are also two concentric bands 
of border decoration having a line-moulding and a circle of dots (or tiny beads). 


66. Fragment from a grey soapstone disc. From Kara, Allahabad district. Now in 
the Allahabad Museum, No. AM Mor 10. Length 1.77 in. (°). 


This shows a network of six-petalled flower motifs. The petals are marked with granular marks 
all over but the ground of carving is plain. The outer edge, as in No. 65. 


From a typological and stylistic analysis of the material at hand it is evident that the 
discs having a convex surface are to be dated roughly before certain flat discs given below 
in Nos. 68-75. This also tends to show that the stratigraphic dating available in the case 
of the Vaisali disc needs hardly any modification by way of considering it a survival from 
an earlier level. All of the Murtaziganj Hoard specimens — with the exception of two 
discs, one having a convex ground of carving while the other has a flat surface, — com- 
monly show the treatment of carving on a concave stone surface that apparently imitated the 
visual effect of the composition characterizing the perforated disc type with the Goddess 
figures and floral forms engraved on a sharply slanting edge of stone ground through the 
sunken opening in the centre (Nos. 1 to 23). This doubtless reveals that though the bulk 
of Murtaziganj Hoard discs strictly followed an earlier vogue of carving, a variant treatment 
of the surface either as convex or flat was also introduced by the artist. Of the “convex” 
type, the only disc known so far as having the depiction of the Goddess figures is the 
disc excavated at Vaisali, datable from its stratigraphical context to 150 B.C.-100 АР. 
But while the Goddess figures seen on this piece are, on the one hand, far removed in 
iconography from the “archaic” type of the Goddess figure, they are closely akin, on the 
other, to those occurring in certain flat disc compositions, ascribable on the basis of their 
carving style to the late Sunga or early Kusána period (as Nos. 68-70). 

The following gives a tentative chronology that can be adopted at present for the 
Mother-goddess discs in general: 

300 B.C. and before. An initial series of the perforated disc type, belonging to a 
distinct art phase of its own, characterized by the figures of the Lotus Goddess standing on 
the Lotus creeper — the type that attested to so much enormously precise artistic work 


(**) SHERE, ор. cit., p. 185, fig. 15; GUPTA, (°°) P. CHANDRA, SSAM, р. 37, pl. HI, fig. 6. 
op. cit., p. 347, pl. LVI. 
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for the engraving of figures and forms inside the curved surface of the hole. The hole 
standing for the yoni-symbol, encircled by the lotus creeper-circle (or padma-mandala, as it 
is seen in later Sri-cakras), is occupied by the Goddess figures also in a manner that her 
lower body inside the hole coincides with it. See its characteristic examples, in Nos. 1 - 12; 
also 18, 19, 20. 


300 B.C. - 200 B.C. Subsequent to the above, but overlapping with the following. 
There are certain specimens that show a change and expansion in the earlier iconography 
and symbolical composition. For example, Nos. 13-14, 15, 16-17, 21, 22, 23. 

3rd-2nd century B.C. When the essential, rudimentary yoni-symbolism of these vo- 
tive discs (mdtr-cakras) had come to be well established and widely understood so as to 
be conveyed or revealed even without the “hole”, the artist was allowed to minimize his 
labour in manufacturing a subsequent type of the discs, which, although with no hole 
` pierced through the centre, were yet to have a similar carving effect imitating the earlier 
vogue by working the disc surface as receding in level towards its centre. The earlier 
lotus creeper-circle has now usually taken the form of a lotus-medallion (a stylized form 
of which subsisted throughout in later Sri-cakra concept). Side by side with the lotus, 
further aniconical symbols employed include the crescent, taurine footprint, “linga” and also 
animal and bird forms, mostly making a parikrama-circle. See characteristic examples, in 
Nos. 29, 30-37, 38-48, 49-62. 

2nd-1st century B.C. Carved composition done either оп a convex disc-surface or a 
rather flat stone-ground, having no illusion to the former vogue of the sunken opening. 
But the creeper form with blossoms and buds reappears. Specimens so far known with 
representations of the Goddess, No. 67 (datable on stylistic basis to the late 2nd century 
B.C), No. 63 (c. 1st century B.C.), Мо. 68 (late 1st century B.C.). 

1st century A.D. Closely allied with the preceding, but with iconographic elaborations. 
See Nos. 69, 70. 


SERIES Four 


Constituted by unholed votive stone-discs with ornamental composition carved on a 
rather flat ground executed with geometrical, symbolical, floral and human forms. 


Class A 


67. Fragmentary stone disc. Of light chocolate-coloured steatite. Badly abraded in 
carved details and broken on one side. From Rajghat. Found in 1940-41 diggings. Now 
in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, No. 5201. Diam. 2.5 in.; thickness 0.8 in. (°°) (fig. 40). 


(°°) BANERJEA, op. cit., рр. 170-71; AGRAWALA, in Chhavi, cit., p. 143, fig. 294. 
op. cit., pp. 78-9, fig. 43 (No. 4); P. CHANDRA, 
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In the centre this specimen shows a plain circle around which are two concentric zones; the inner | 
and smaller band is filled by а creeper design having five flowers alternating with leafy buds — these 
floral shapes have a close likeness to those occutring on a Murtaziganj disc, No. 48 above. 


The details of the composition in the main zone that are retained on the piece are extremely. ^ 
interesting and shed a veritable light on the Mother-goddess iconography. The entire circle is divided 
into three sections by three fan-palm trees. As observed by V.S. Agrawala, each tree appears to be 
enclosed by a circular railing, a feature not to be seen on any other disc. Each section, between two 
palm-trees, shows in the centre a figure of the Goddess who is flanked by several creatures and motifs. 
However, details of only one section could at present be made out more or less satisfactorily. The 
Goddess is standing in her familiar image-like frontal posture. On her left near her head is a taurine 
symbol placed upside-down and near her feet is seen a crescent symbol. Further, on this side appears a 
galloping animal with long ears and a short tail — presumably a she-deer — facing towards the Goddess 
and an indistinct object below the animal's feet. Further beyond and before the concluding palm-tree was 
also a bird figure, perhaps a crane. On the opposite side, i.e. on the Goddess's right, we have a bird seen 
above the right hand of the Goddess. This bird cannot be identified with certainty (V. S. Agrawala takes 
it to be a hare?, and not a bird; but it is clear that the Goddess is not holding this creature, as J, N. 
Banerjea writes). Other figures are a prancing horse and a crescent below the hind legs of the animal. 

Strangely enough, all the three sections do not appear to represent identical figure details. Pro- 
ceeding in a clockwise direction, in the second section, we have the partially effaced forms of a horse (2), 
a crescent below this animal and next a crane above and a circular disclike motif below. There is 
the Goddess figure in the centre of the section but only her lower body is preserved. The figures 
further beyond are almost lost, except the fact that the place of the concluding palm-tree motif can be 
made out from the base of its trunk. 


In the third section, the Goddess figure is more or less intact. Her nudity is clearly marked in 
this case but no clear details of her head. On her left are seen a disclike motif near her head, a bird 
or winged animal figure badly damaged, a crescent placed upside-down (?) and a crane with an indistinct 
(crablike, according to Banerjea) object below it. On her right appear a disclike (solar?) motif near 
her feet and part of a bird figure. The following significant points may be noted: 

1) The crescent and sun (2) motifs employed as flanking symbols of the Goddess. 

2) In a similar setting the taurine symbol appears near her shoulder. 

3) Palm-tree inside a railing. 

4) The earlier trend of repetitive representation is seen here to have been broken somewhat in 
the case of minor symbols and figures. 

5) Though in style and typology this disc is to be regarded later than the Sankisa specimen, its 
date may not be subsequent to that of the Murtaziganj discs with the Goddess figures. 


6) Although the Goddess figure seen on this disc follows closely the “archaic” iconography familiar 
from the stone-rings — both in the strict frontal treatment of her image-like form and the nude body 
with closely joined legs and splay-feet —, an easy change in the free gesture of her arms is significant. 


Class B 


68. One-quarter fragment from a stone disc. Of light grey and mottled chocolate- 
coloured steatite. From Kosam. Now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, No. 20083. Length 
2.25 in.; thickness 0.63 in.; original diam. c. 3 in. (") (fig. 41). 


The fragment represents only a quarter of the original disc. But it seems that the ornamental 
composition being fourfold in its division had almost identical designs on all four sides. In the centre 
of the disc there is a twelve-petalled lotus flower with four stalks issuing out in the four cardinal 
directions. Only one of such tendrils or rhizomes is more or less completely preserved. Soon each 


(°) Ibid., р. 143, fig. 295. 
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of them bifurcated into spreading and interlocking meanders on either side, as we see in the case of 
the surviving one. Its left-side offshoot again parts into two branches, one of which terminates in a 
leaf and a five-petalled rosette, while the other in a flower in the form of a calyx. From the latter 
flower emerge the fore-parts of a horned deer. There were originally four such animals on the four 
sides (each emerging from a flower calyx in a like manner) forming the first band of the decoration 
round the centre; the other three of them are broken away. The right-hand tendril rises and spreads 
further, crowned by a flower calyx in the centre which supports a standing female figure, whose legs 
are concealed under her frilled skirt. In her two hands she holds the ends of intertwining tendrils rising 
on the left and the right sides of the calyx, supporting the figure. The intervening spaces in the band 
are filled on either side with a pair of small leaves, a full-blown flower and three rosettes blossoming 
on the offshoots. The outermost tendril ends in a floral pattern, partly made by this tendril and partly 
by the corresponding tendril of the other side joining it. This stylized flower has in addition a seven- 
petalled form in the centre and the whole motif closely resembles the familiar design of nilotpala or blue- 
lotus blossom, commonly occurring on the perforated and allied discs. 

The female figure, of whom it appears there were four identical representations in the four direc- 
tions of the central lotus, wears elaborate drapery and ornaments. On her head the hair is covered by 
a turban under which the hair is partially visible on the left and also the ear with some pendant. 
Round the neck is a torque and on the forearms are worn three (or four?) bangles or wristlets. The 
bust, the breasts and the hips are all covered with a long tunic indicated by folds and tied by a girdle 
at the waist making the figure very slender-waisted. She is shown in two-thirds profile, the face 
turned to the right; but the facial features are almost effaced. There is no doubt that she is conceived 
of as emerging out of the flower calyx, thus her legs are hidden inside the flower. The type of her 
figure, apart from certain Goddess representations on the discs, is akin to the early female figurines of 
grey and black clay found at Mathura, Ahichchhatra, and other ancient sites from the Maurya-Sunga 
period. Presumably she represents a form of the Mother-goddess, presiding genius of plant and animal 
life. The plaque was doubtless intended to depict a cult of fertility and vegetation which aimed at 
the worship of the Great Goddess fecundating all the three kingdoms, plant, animal and human. It 
must be remarked that the artist has shown beautifully the oneness of life which permeates all nature 
at different levels of manifestation — that life proceeds from a central lotus-symbol and manifests itself 
through vegetation and plants, through animals and through human beings. This disc is a very charming 
representation of the cultic ideas that must have been at one time of great popular appeal and also of 
wide distribution, as is evidenced by all such votive discs dedicated to the Mother-goddess in general. 


69. Fragment from a sandstone disc. From Mathura. Now in the Mathura Museum, 
No. 2259. Diam. 2.5 in.; thickness 0.5 in. (°) (fig. 42). 


In the centre of the disc is placed an eight-petalled lotus flower from which four intertwining 
stalks spread out in the four directions showing various foliated patterns and female figures. In the 
main the design composition appears to resemble that of the preceding Kosam specimen. But it is more 
complicated on the present disc and does not show animal figures in the inner band of interlocking 
tendrils. Moreover, instead of four female figures it had originally eight of them poised on the flowers 
round the surface. 

After springing from the central lotus flower, each of the four stalks soon bifurcates into spreading 
and meandering stems; its left-hand stem going up interlocks with a similar stem meeting it from the 
other stalk on the left. Thus, after bending sharply to the right, again it is parted in two branches; 
the one on the left yields a flower calyx that supports the bust of a female dancer, and the other 
spreading to the right has a small bud and then interlocks with another similar offshoot joining it 
from the right — both enclosing a four-petalled half-blown flower in the centre so as to form a schema- 
tized nilotpala-blossom design. 

Similarly, the stem on the right branches forth; its left-hand offshoot shows three circular knops, 
while the other spreading outward is parted in three tendrils; of them the one on the right bending 
below has three forms of a leaf, a rosette and a circular bud; the next spreading out interlocks with 
a corresponding offshoot of the stem on the right and meandering upwards to the left terminates in 


(*5) AGRAWALA, op. cit., p. 77, fig. 43 (No. 3). 
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а four-petalled half-blown flower and a leaf. The third tendril on the left is parted again, in fact 
its offshoot on the left meandering upwards joins the above-mentioned similar offshoot from the left so 
as to form the nilotpala blossom; the other offshoot on the right fructifies in another flower calyx sup- 
porting the bust of a female figure and a rosette along with two leaves. 

The above description may appear merely academic and the scheme of decoration quite complex 
at first glance, but it is doubtless a rhythmical and symmetrical composition. The entire disc-space was 
taken by the artist as a whole, and, keeping in view the fundamental concept of quadruple manifesta- 
tion, an identical unit of foliated design for each of the cardinal directions was presented by him — 
all four not divided but joined and interlocked with one another so as to represent one single pattern 
of life and its creative rhythm. 

As indicated above, each of the four main stalks have two calyx-terminals supporting the half- 
emerged (ardhakdyika) female figures in dancing attitudes. Thus there were eight such figures who 
may be identified as representing an iconographic type of the Mother-goddess. One of the figures is 
somewhat better preserved and shows the Goddess wearing a sort of ornamental head-dress, discoidal 
earrings, a torque, bangles and a frilled skirt. She faces to the front though as suggesting her dance 
posture, the head is shown slightly turned to the side. The hands are in dancing gestures. But all Е 
the figures do not appear to show identical hand-poses; in this respect they vary from one another. 
This variation in their representation was perhaps owing to the choice of the artist and presumably 
intended to correspond with the rhythmical bends and curls of the creeper. 


70. Complete soapstone disc. Badly injured on the rim; the carving in one portion 
totally chipped off. From Mathura. Now in the Mathura Museum, No. 2472. Diam. 3.5 
in. (°) (figs. 45-47). 


V. S. Agrawala in his Mathura Museum Catalogue gives the following description of this disc: 
« Circular disc (diam. 344”) of soapstone, carved on obverse with a central lotus, round which аге 
arranged four animals, viz. a lion, a stag, a bull and a deer, in the spaces formed by intertwining lotus- 
stalks. Round this is the outermost band in which human figures alternate with five-petalled lotuses. 
In all there were four figures and four lotus flowers, of which only three figures and two lotuses are 
preserved, the rest being chipped off. The arrangement is such that the lotuses surmount the animals, 
while the human figurines occupy the intermediate spaces. Between the lion and the stag is a standing 
goddess nimbate, holding a trident in her right hand and a bunch of lotuses in left. She is looking to 
proper left. Between the stag and the bull is a standing female with a cup in right hand, her left 
hand is akimbo. She is looking to the proper right, ie. away from the first figure. Between the 
bull and the deer is a warrior carrying arrows in right hand and а bow in left» (1%). The same 
scholar in his somewhat revised account of the disc has more appropriately described the attribute in the 
left hand of the first figure (in the above description) as а double-sided vajra. But the identification 
of all the human figures as females does not seem to be correct. 


The entire carving on this disc was apparently a simplified version of the same decorative pattern 
that is represented by the Kosam fragment discussed earlier (No. 68). But the present Mathura find, 
besides giving a fuller idea of the decorative composition, has to offer at the same time certain new 
matters of the greatest iconographical significance. 


In the centre is a full-blown six-petalled lotus flower from which four winding stalks issue out 
in the four cardinal points. Soon after its rise each lotus stalk gives birth to an animal, of which only 
the fore-parts are seen emerging from a calyx on the left. All four animals, a lion, an antelope, a bull 
and a deer, thus appear moving round the central rosette in a counter-clockwise direction. Each stem 
has further on a flower calyx with a human figure poised on it and two tendrils spreading to the 
sides. Every outgoing tendril is seen interlocked with a similar tendril from the corresponding stalk 
so as to yield a prominent xilotpala-blossom pattern, made up of two incurved side features and а five- 
petalled rosette in the middle. Thus the entire combination when intact showed four human figures 
alternating with four nilotpala-blossom motifs. 


(°°) Ib., Ibid., pp. 77-8; ID., Mathura Museum Miscellaneous Figures, Lucknow, 1952, p. 107. 
Catalogue, Ill. Jaina Tirthankaras and Other (199) Ibid. 
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Of the three human figures that are preserved, only one is female that represents the Mother-god- 
dess with a bowl in her right hand and the left held akimbo, rather in a gesture of dance (fig. 46). She 
appeats to wear a conspicuous headgear, very large discoidal pendants in the ears, a torque and a 
necklace. Round her slender waist is tied a frilled skirt and the body below is not visible being hidden 
inside the lotus ‘calyx which is apparently conceived of as being her origin. She is shown in almost 
frontal posture slightly turned to proper left. The attribute of a cooking bowl in her hand indicates 
her assimilation with Annapürnà, the presiding goddess of food and plenty in the Puranic mythology. 
The dancing hand-pose is presumably reminiscent of the earlier iconographical character of the goddess 
figures occurring on the three preceding discs already discussed. It is unfortunate that the carved details 
are mostly effaced and it can hardly be ascertained whether the embellishment round the head, men- 
tioned above as headgear, was actually to show a sort of nimbus. Аппарӣгпа is mostly regarded as 
a form of Durga-Parvati and is the goddess of the Saiva family. In this concern it is of particular 
significance that the next figure, appearing on the right, is a male deity carrying a trident and a bolt 
and can be identified as Siva. 

" This figure also is frontally represented but in a posture slightly turned to the right, ie. away 

from the Goddess figure. From the close-up reproduced in fig. 47 there can be no doubt that this is 
a male deity. His head is covered by a sort of turban, or that may be interpreted as the piled up, mat- 
ted locks of hair; on the left one long twisted tuft is hanging to the shoulder. Another curious feature 
is a muffler that is worn in a double fold enveloping the face and being knotted on the neck so that 
its loops hang on the chest. V. S. Agrawala took this depiction to represent the figure as nimbate. 
A strip of the drapery is seen round the shoulders and this perhaps suggests that the figure is wearing 
` а sort of coat; but this detail may also be interpreted as a necklace, and then the bust would be taken 
- as bare. There is an undergarment tied round the waist and its pleated folds are clearly made out on 
the partially visible body below. 

The third figure, appearing on the left, also seems to be a male deity carrying a bow in his left 
hand and a sheaf of three arrows in his right hand. Though frontally shown this figure is slightly tilted 
to the proper right, ie. towards the Goddess. He seems to wear a crown-like head-dress, ear-pendants, 
a torque and a triangular necklace. Other details are unfortunately effaced. This god can safely be 
identified as Kamadeva (°), the characteristic attributes of his icon being a bow and an arrow, ot a 
sheaf of arrows, three or five in number. 


Class C 


Carved composition showing a band of animal and bird figures. 


71. Complete soapstone disc. From Murtaziganj. Now in the Patna Museum, No. 
Arch. 10741. Diam. 2.5 in.; thickness 0.75 in. (7) (fig. 43). 


The space is smoothed plain in the inner zone of carving and bas a simple bordering circle oc- 


cupied by sixteen animal and bird figures, one following the other in a counter-clockwise direction. 


Class D 


Carved composition showing single floral pattern. 


72. Complete red steatite disc. From Patna. Now in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, No. 829-1874 (accessioned in 1874). Diam. 1.5 in. 


(101) See Matsya Purana 261.53; Narada Pu- (202) SHERE, op. ст., p. 182, fig. 6; СОРТА, 
напа І 6827. | op. cit., p. 345, pl. LIV. 
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In the centre is a plain circlet around which is spread a lotus creeper having three half-closed . 
flowers alternating with three bud designs. The flower and bud shapes are closely akin to those occurring 
in Nos. 48 and 67 above. In the present specimen the flowers have six anthers and a pistil. Similarly | 
the details of the knops here are elaborate; each of them show two side leaves with a central petal and 
two bracts at the base. The ground is filled in with granular marks. | 


73. Fragmentary light chocolate-coloured stone disc. Findplace unknown; maybe : 
Rajghat or Kosam. Now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, No. 5208. Diam. 1 in.; thickness - 
0.7 in. (fig. 44). 


This disc shows a plain knob-like centre encircled by a linear ring and around it three flower 
and three bud forms joined on a stem; quite similar to No. 72. But the ground is plain. : 


74. Fragmentary grey stone disc. From Kosam. Now in the Allahabad Museum, 
No. AM Mor 12. Diam. 1.77 in. at top, 1.93 in. at base (°). 


In the centre it shows a plain sunken circle around which the flat surface is covered by a spreading 
creeper, having four prominent blue-lotus blossoms and four alternating tendrils, each with six leaves. _ 
СЕ. No. 26. 


75. Complete soapstone disc, slightly damaged on the rim. From Mathura. Now in | 
the Mathura Museum, No. 2471. Diam. 3.8 ('%). 


The discspace demarcated on the outside by a line-moulding is occupied by a network of two 
concentric circles of intertwining tendrils spreading from a central node. А more or less similar design 
is seen on a Bhita disc (ASTAR, 1911-12, pl. XXXII, fig. 35); also see a circular plaque from Basarh 
(Vaisali; ibid., 1903-4, p. 98, fig. 13). 


(29) P. CHANDRA, SSAM, pp. 37-8, pl IV, 5, fig. 43 (No. 5); Iv., Јата Tirtbankaras ..., cit., 
fig. 9. p. 107. 
(204) AGRAWALA, Indian Art, cit., p. 78, Мо. 
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Thoughts Pertaining to the “Maitreya” Image in the 
| | Metropolitan Museum 


by KATHLEEN Marics 


The elegant gilt-bronze statue of the Buddha “Maitreya” in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York City (No. 26.123) is a great source of art historical problems, 
to say nothing of controversy. It has been a subject of much discussion by many gifted 
scholars. Their conclusions, however, remain without consensus, and the image continues 
to be the focal point of many knotty problems (7). 


Historical Background 


To begin, the inscription and date (A.D. 477 or 486) found on the upper band of 
the pedestal are considered to be a later addition (^). Then there is the question of its 
being called “Maitreya”. Mr Aschwin Lippe of the Metropolitan Museum has carefully 
studied the inscription which reads: « T'ai-ho first year first moon 24th day, for the Grand 
Empress Dowager, below for all beings (still) on earth, made (of) Maitreya one image », and 
he concludes that this allusion to the consort of the founder of the Yün-kang cave 
shrines ( cannot be taken seriously because of the non-Imperial language employed and 
the varying size of the characters (*). The interpolated inscription is thus dismissed and 
the figure is called “Sakyamuni” (5. 


(*) The following abbreviations have also been Art Bulletin, IX, 1937, p. 99. 


used: JISOA = Journal of tbe Indian Society of (3) A. C. Soper, «South Chinese Influence 
Oriental Art; JRCAS = Journal of tbe Royal on the Buddhist Art of the Six Dynasties Period », 
Central Asian Society. BMFEA, 32, 1960, p. 65. 


C) I wish to thank Dr Miyeko Murase of 
Columbia University for giving me the incentive, 
and Dr Alexander Soper of the Institute of Fine 


0) A. Lippe, « From Maitreya to Sakyamuni », 
ACASA, XIX, 1965, pp. 63-64. 


Arts, New York University, for giving me the (>) The patina and gilt are quite thick and 
inspiration to write this article. make it difficult to decipher most of the inscrip- 

(2) Prof. Hugo Münsterberg is of the opinion tion which contains several names of donors. The 
that « there is little doubt that the inscription is real trouble about the date arises from the fact 
a modern Japanese forgery in spite of the fact that the third character is indistinct, thus immedi- 
that Prof. Pelliot accepted it as authentic»: H. ately arousing suspicion whether the date is 486 
MUNSTERBERG, « Buddhist Bronzes of the Six ог 477. See also S.C. Boscu-Rerrz, «A Gilt 
Dynasties Period», Artibus Asiae, IX, 1946, Bronze Statue of the Wei Period», BMMA, XXI 


p. 299; see also B. Row .anp, «Notes on the 10, 1926, pp. 236-40; A. Priest, Chinese Sculpture 
Dated Statues of the Northern Wei Dynasty and in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 1944, 
the Beginnings of Buddhist Sculpture in China », p. 28. 
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. Mr Alexander B. Griswold has commented that when Maitreya is presented in mon- 
astic garb, as seen here, his garments are the same as those of Sakyamuni (°). The late 
Prof. Benjamin Rowland, Jr, noted that since the Metropolitan image is represented in 
this drapery style which is usually associated with the Udayana type of Sakyamuni, it ap- 
pears that the designation of “Maitreya” indicates a confusion between the legends of two 
miraculous images: one of Maitreya which was carved by the Arhat Madhyantika, and 
another of Sakyamuni which was created for the King of Kausambi (°). One consideration 
in favour of its “Maitreya” attribution is the fact that the worship of the future Buddha 
was at its height during the period when the pilgrim Fa-hsien travelled throughout India 
and Southeast Asia (A.D. 399-414), and the great popularity of this cult continued during 
the 5th century, as is indicated by the many Chinese statues of Maitreya attributed to 
this era. It is quite plausible that this particular religious interest influenced the inscriber 
at a later date than the actual creation of the Metropolitan gilt-bronze (°). 

In addition to the above-mentioned uncertainties, both Professors M. Wegner and 
Alfred Salmony questioned the image itself as an authentic work of the Six Dynasties, without 
. giving really valid reasons (°). It is obvious that we must analyse this problematic statue 
solely on stylistic and iconographic criteria. Although its drapery style may ultimately be 
derived from Gupta concepts, notably those exemplified by the Mathura school, its most 
direct prototypes are to be found in intermediary Central Asia, where there are several 
provincial variations on the Indian theme (^). 

We should not lose sight of the fact that this statue was created for a religious pur- 
pose, as an aid and reminder for the worshipper, rather than as an aesthetic work of 
art (8), In addition, it was fashioned by an artisan who followed the orthodox canons of 
Buddhist iconography, by which the Mahayanistic concept of the Buddha is identified with 
the Cakravartin Purusa (Prajdpati) of Vedic heritage, and thus he is depicted with distinc- 
tive marks (laksanas) of the Cosmic Man (7). Studying the Metropolitan image we note a 


(%) AB. Griswotp, «Prolegomena to the cit., pp. 93-94), but when dealing with specific 
Study of the Buddha’s Dress in Chinese Sculpture », examples, he neglected the “шпејар“ required 


Artibus Asiae, XXVI, 1963, p. 116. for Indian influences to reach Central Asia and 

C) ROWLAND, op. cit, p. 100; А.С. Soper, eventually China. See also О. SIRÉN, « Chinese 
Literary Evidence for Early Buddbist Art in China, Sculpture», in his Chinese Art, London, 1935, 
Ascona, 1959, pp. 49, 269. p. 20. 

(8) «А Tibeto-Nepalese Image of Maitreya », (3) RowLAND, op. cit, рр. 101, 105; Ib, 
Rupam, ХУ-ХМТ, 1923, p. 73; GRISWOLD, loc. cit.; « The Colossal Buddhas at Bamiyan », JISOA, XV 
Soper, Literary Evidence ..., cit., pp. 211-19, 268- 1, 1947, p. 72; and HFE. Visser, « Indian 
70. Influences on Far Eastern Art », Кират, XV-XVI, 

(*) M. WEGNER, «Die Ikonographie die chi- 1923, p. 49. 
nesischen Maitreya », OZ, n.s., 5, 1929, p. 262; А. (3) А. Coomaraswamy, «The Invention of 


Satmony, « Delimiting Questions in Indian and the Buddha Figure », OZ, n. s., 11, no. 1, 1924, 
Chinese Sculpture, Part II. The Udayana Buddha », pp. 51-55; Ip, «The Origin of the Buddha 


Eastern Art, I 4, April 1929, p. 226. Image», Art Bulletin, IX, 1926-27, pp. 287-90, 

(19) Prof. RowLAND considered Buddhist statu- 315; A. GriinwepeL, Buddhist Art in India, 
aty of the general area of Gandhara, Turkestan, London 1901, repr. 1965, pp. 80, 120-22, 133, 
and Afghanistan to be «almost exactly contem- 161-62; MÜNSTERBERG, op. cit., p. 275; ROWLAND, 
porary with, or only slightly earlier than, the in JISOA, 1947, cit., p. 68; SiRÉN, Chinese Art, 
Chinese art of the Six Dynasties Period », (op. cit., p. 16. Dr Stella Kramriscu considers them 
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prominent ss7isa on the crown of the head (7), ап arnd or tuft of fine hair between the 
eyebrows (^), webbed fingers (°), and elongated ear lobes, to name just a few of these special. 
characteristics. The configuration of his graceful hands is also dictated by Buddhist canon = 
the right hand is in abbaya mudrà, the gesture of fearlessness, protection and blessing; Ше. 
left hand is in varada mudrà, the gesture of bestowing favours: thus ће is presented as 
a charitable and accessible deity who symbolically opens his arms to receive the devotee, 

Before we begin to discuss the derivation of the artistic style of this image, it should 
be mentioned that we are faced with two additional problems. As pointed out by Dr H. 
F.E. Visser, art historians lack real evidence of definite Indian works known in China | 
during the Northern Wei period, and there is a dearth of Chinese material from the 4th 
and 5th centuries with which to compare this statue. It is well known that most of the 
Buddhist images were destroyed during the Chinese Buddhist persecutions of A.D. 446- 
452 (*). 

Therefore a good starting point might be the literary accounts of one of the most 
famous Buddhist statues: the miraculous sandal-wood image of the historical Buddha which 
allegedly was executed at the order of King Udayana of Kausambi (Vasta). According to 
literary tradition, copies of this work were brought to China in A.D. 294 and 376 (7), 
and it was imitated throughout the East. Fa-hsien mentions, in passing, a brief account of 
the story, but uses the name of Prasenajita-raja instead of Udayana (*). Hsüan-tsang brought 
a copy of the image to China in A.D. 645 and, although post-dating the Metropolitan statue, 
his narration of the legend is more complete that Fa-hsien's (°). He also mentioned that 


as "cosmogonical emblems" rather than physiological 1949, pp. 29-32. 

features; see « Emblems of the Universal Being », (18) S. BEAL, transl, Travels of Fab-bian and 

JISOA, HI 2, Dec. 1935, p. 160. Sung-Yun, London 1869, pp. 75-76; V. А. SMITH, 
(3) L.A. WADDELL, « Buddha's Diadem ог «Indian Sculpture of the Gupta Period», OZ, 

"Usnisa": Its Origin, Nature and Functions. А III 1, April 1914, pp. 25-26; S. H. GODFREY, 

Study of Buddhist Origins », OZ, III, 1914-1915, «In the Footsteps of Fa Hien in Upper Swat », 

pp. 131-68; Y. Krisuan, «The Hair on the JRCAS, XXIII, 1936, pp. 453-64. 


Buddha's Head and Usnisa», EW, XVI, 1966, (2%) Hsüan-tsang relates the following vivid 
pp. 275-89. account: «In the city [Kiau-Shang-mi, “Kauéam- 
(3) The dred of the Metropolitan statue is bi"], within an old palace, there is a large vibdra 
very faint because of a heavy layer of patina. about 60 feet high; in it is a Buddha carved out 
(25) Dr. A. CoomMaraswamy has suggested of sandal-wood, above which is a stone canopy. 
that the webbed fingers may have been a technical It is the work of the king U-to-yen-na (Udayana). 
device intended to avoid breakage, and cites the By its spiritual qualities it produces a divine light, 
Mankuwar image, с. 448/9, in Art Bulletin, 1926, which from time to time shines forth. The princes 
cit., p. 303; Boscu-Rerrz noted that the hands of of various countries have used their power to carry 
the Metropolitan statue not only have a ligament off this statue, but although many men have tried, 
stretching from finger to finger, but also there not all the number could move it. They therefore 
is a web covering the entire back of the hand: worship copies of it, and they pretend that the 
op. cit., p. 240. likeness is a true one, and this is the original 
(18) MÜNSTERBERG, op. cif. p. 299; VISSER, of all such figures. 
op. cit., p. 51. « When Tathagata first arrived at complete 
(7) С. HENDERSON, L. Hurvirz, « The Bud- enlightenment, he ascended up to heaven to preach 
dha of Seirydji », Artibus Asiae, XIX, 1956, р. 15; the law for the benefit of his mother, and for 
А. C. Soper, «Literary Evidence for Early Bud- three months remained absent. This king (że. 


dhist Art in China, Part I», Oriental Art, П 1, Udayana), thinking of him with affection, desired 
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Udayana’s image was copied in various towns, such as Pima (Pi-mo) where it worked mir- 
acles of healing and constantly reflected a resplendent brilliance (7). 


Although Dr Gregory Henderson considers the Udayana image of Hsüan-tsang to be 
«the chief transmitter in China of this tradition of Buddha statues » (7), it should be noted 
that the Udayana type of image was already present in China during the 4th century. A 
case in point is the small bronze seated Buddha, dated A.D. 338, now in the Brundage 
Collection, San Francisco (=). The exact nature of the Udayana original is unknown—prob- 
ably а Gupta version of one of the Mathura schools (*); and since the original sandal- 
wood image has long since been lost or destroyed, this creates a problem which always 
will remain an open question. | 


Observing the Metropolitan statue, we note that it is depicted as wearing the three 
orthodox garments (¢ricivara) of a monk: the under-skirt, the intermediate garment (anta- 
ravàsaka), and the voluminous shawl or cloak which hangs over the other two. The Vi- 
naya requirements, as discussed at length by I-tsing, that these oblong cloths be without 


to have an image of his person; therefore he air and came to the north of this kingdom, to 
asked Mudgalyayanaputra, by his spiritual power, the town of Ho-lo-lo-lia (Rapha or Raghan or 
to transport an artist to the heavenly mansions Ourgha, towns in the Khotan region of Central 
to observe the excellent marks of Buddha’s body, Asia)» (quoted from Brat, Hiaen Tsiang, cit, 
and carve a sandal-wood statue. When Tathagata vol. П, p. 322; and HENDERSON, ор. cit, p. 15). 
returned from the heavenly palace, the carved Variant stories concerning the Udayana image may 


figure of sandal-wood rose and saluted the Lord also be found in: S. Brat, transl, The Life of 
of the World. The Lord then graciously addressed Hiuen-Tsiang, London, 1911, p. 211; E. CHAVAN- 


it and said, “The work expected from you is to © NES, « Voyage de Song Yun dans l'Udáyana et le 
toil in the conversion of heretics, and to lead in Gandhara », BEFEO, IH, 1903, p. 392; Soper, 
the way of religion future ages"» (quoted from Literary Evidence, cit, pp. 211-19; GRISWOLD, 
S. BEAL, transl, Buddhist Records of the Western op. cit., p. 85; GRÜNWEDEL, op. cit., pp. 170-72; 
World, Hiuen Tsiang, London, 1884, vol. I, pp. MÜNSTERBERG, op. сій, p. 286. The legend con- 
235-36). cerning King Udayana might be compared to a 

Hsüan-tsang also noted that religious rivalry similar account dealing with an image allegedly 
was a factor in producing the Udayana type of made for the Emperor Абока. The Одауапа legend 
Buddha image: «Formerly, when Tathagata as- denotes a more ancient heritage, although the 
cended into the Trayastriméas heaven to preach drapery style of both kinds of statues must have 
for the benefit of his mother, Prasenajita-raja, been essentially the same adaptation of Gupta 


having heard that the king Udayana had caused sculptural types. See GRISWOLD, op. cif., pp. 111, 
a sandalwood figure of the Buddha to be carved, 118; Soper, Literary Evidence, cit., pp. 30-32, 
also caused this image to be made » (ibid., vol. П, 49; In., in BMFEA, 1960, cit., pp. 91-92. 

p. 4). Prasenajita-raja’s statue was of gold, as 


See | | 21) HENDERSON, op. cit., p. 20. 
the legend insists, in contrast to the sandal-wood e) ‚ ор DB 


used for Udayana’s image. See Soper, in Oriental (2) К. У. LEFEBVRE D'ARGENCÉ, Chinese 
Art, 1949, cit., p. 32, note 40. Treasures from the Avery Brundage Collection, 
(20) Hsüan-tsang wrote, « Those who have any New York, 1968, frontispiece. 

disease, according to the part affected, cover the (23) Prof. ROWLAND offered the suggestion that 
corresponding place on the statue with gold-leaf, it was «probably of the late Gandhara school 
and forthwith they are healed... This image in representing Sakyamuni with a robe over both 
old days when Buddha was alive was made by shoulders and disposed in a schematized derivation 
Udayana, king of Kausámbi. When Buddha left from the rippling drapery of the Hellenistic draped 
the world, it mounted of its own accord into the figures », (in Art Bulletin, 1937, cit., p. 93). 
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tailoring, neckholes, sleeves ог trouser-legs, etc., are observed here ("). The mantle folds, 
however, are symmetrically arranged in a stylized manner which is defined as the “Udaya- 
na type” (a rather nebulous term which differentiates this symmetrical arrangement of drap- 
ery from other styles and variations, such as a diagonal cascade across the chest). In the | 
Metropolitan example, the folds spread like an ornamental flame pattern over the upper 
atms and terminate in curled ridges on the shoulders. The wide material hanging below 
the sleeves is arranged in « antithetic zigzag lines » (*). Straight ridges cover the thighs, 
while a series of folds between and below them fall upon the legs in heavily articulated, 
close loops, clinging to the legs almost as if they were wet. To complete the pattern, 
the looping arcs below the knees are echoed by similar arcs at the bottom of the two 
undergarments (the undercloth and the robe) (*). Udayana drapery is not enhanced by elab- 
orate scarves or costly textiles. It is presented in a clinging fashion which might suggest 
that it represents silk, tied to the shoulders by invisible fasteners (7); although in contrast 
to this interpretation offered by Mr Griswold, Dr Osvald Sirén considered the drapery to be 
superficially arranged in its series of curving linear folds without any reference to weight 
or thickness of material. Dr Sirén also suggested that this ornamental design was first de- 
veloped in wooden figures before being cast in bronze (7), which, if true, correlates this 
bronze work with the original sandal-wood image of King Udayana (7). 


The Questions of Date and Authenticity 


The Metropolitan image—four feet, seven inches tall—is the largest preserved bronze 
statue from the Northern Wei period. It is said to have come from Pei-Shan-ssü, one of 
the Buddhist temples of the Wu-t’ai-shan valley in Eastern Shansi, an important centre of 
Buddhist pilgrimage and an area closely linked with India by religious tradition (®). Shansi 
is also the location for Ming and Ch’ing revivals of the Yiin-kang style of sculpture. As 
pointed out by the late Dr Alan Priest, when a statue is lacquered and repainted as this 
image has been, it is often difficult to tell whether it is a genuine Northern Wei piece or 
was fashioned during the late Ming and early Ch’ing dynasties (*). But Prof. Hugo Mün- 
sterberg considers it to be an authentic Six Dynasties work, probably dating from the last 


(4) I-tsing resided at the Nalanda University water design” of the drapery might be mentioned: 
A.D. 673-684. I-rsinc, A Record of the Buddhist the Buddha Sakyamuni while visiting his mother 
Religion as Practised in India and the Malay in the Trayastriméa heaven was too resplendent 
Archipelago, transl. by J. Takakusu 1896, repr. to be viewed directly, so he graciously stood by 
Delhi, 1966, pp. 72-78; GRISWOLD, Op. cit, a pool of water and allowed the artist to copy 
pp. 86-89, 109, 113-14, 117-19. his reflection. Hence the ripple-design was in- 

(25) SALMONY, op. cit., p. 226. corporated onto the robe of the statue.  GRÜNWE- 

(28) GRISWOLD, op. cit, p. 116. sie А cit., p. 172; HENDERSON, op. cit, р. 16, 

' г note 20. 

: (7) LrsmG, op. cit, р. 75; GRISWOLD, op. (2%) O. SraÉN, « Two Chinese Buddhist Stele », 
cit, p. 117. ACASA, XII, 1959, p. 12. 
(95) SIREN, op. cit., p. 20. (31) Boscu-Rerrz, ор. cit., p. 24; PRIEST, op. 
C*) Another legend explaining this "flowing cit., p. 28. 
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quarter of the 5th century. He dismisses the possible conclusion that it may be a modern 
forgery in Northern Wei style because of the size and quality of the work (®). The sugges- 
` tion of its being a Ch'ing sculpture in an archaic style is ruled out by the close resem- 
blance to another image of Maitreya, dated A.D. 443 (“), and its close resemblance to Yün- 
kang statuary (“). 

The almost identical but less refined Tientsin image of A.D. 443 should be considered 
first to help prove the authenticity of the Metropolitan statue. As pointed out by Prof. 
Rowland, both of these images may be copies of a common original, perhaps from a famous 
Gandharan work, so closely do they agree in pose, and even in small details such as the 
webbed fingers and distinctive raised ridges of drapery creases which link up with adjac- 
ent curves (У), 

The Tientsin statue is called “Maitreya”, as was the Metropolitan image until 1965 (^). 
It is an example of the *Early Archaic" phase of Chinese sculpture when artistic styles were 
in constant flux; iconography was not completely fixed; motifs and attributes were shared 
among various Buddhas. As mentioned before, Maitreya was popular during this period, 
and most of the early standing figures in the garb of Sakyamuni, although without Mai- 
treya's traditional water vessel in his hand, or small szZpa in his top-knot, were desig- 
nated as the Buddha of the future. It was only later that Sakyamuni statues became more 
common (7), 

Other examples of the “Early Archaic” phase include the bronze figure from Li-Sung, 
dated A.D. 437 (9), and the bronze statue dated A.D. 451 in the Freer Museum (7). The 
same crude, heavy forms, and formal, inorganic treatment of drapery seen in all these works 
is also manifest at Yün-kang (*). Unfortunately, dated material to be used for comparison 


(22) MÜNSTERBERG, ор. cit., pp. 300-301. | the split lotus leaf may have been derived from 
(33) Ibid., p. 286, fig. 3. the Roman scallop shell. See his book, The 
(34) For example, the standing attendant Bud- Western Aspects of Gandbaran Sculpture, London, 
dha, Cave 18. See S. Mizuwo, T. NAGAHIRO, 1945, p. 5, figs. 1, 2. Dr Coomaraswamy also 
Ydn-kang, Kyoto, 1951-56, vol. ХП, pl. 107. noted that this lotus type was a somewhat un- 
(55) B. Row ann, « A Buddhist Relief of the Indian intrusion in Gandharan art; he wrote, « it 
Udàyana Type from Turkestan », Bulletin of the is represented not as a broad expanded surface, 
Fogg Museum, IV 1, 1934, p. 8; Ib., in Art Bul- but rather suggesting a prickly artichoke, as if the 
letin, 1937, cit., p. 99; cf. Н. Harcreaves, Hand- Indian conception of a firm and easy seance, 
book of Sculpture in the Peshawar Museum, Cal- had been somewhat misunderstood », (in Art Bul- 
cutta, 1930, p. 49, note 2. letin, 1926, cit., p. 306). Cf. O. Ѕткём, Chinese 
(38) Lippe, op. cit., pp. 63-64. Sculpture from the. Fifth to the Fourteenth Cen- 
(37) Soper, Literary Evidence, cit, pp. 211- turies, London, 1925, vol. I, p. xli; vol. П, pls. 
19, 268-70. In passing, we should note that the 38B, 39B. 
Tientsin figure stands on a lotus pedestal with (33) S. MATSUBARA, Chinese Buddhist Sculpture, 
unusual lotus petals. These are split in half and Tokyo, 1966, pl. 9. 
ornamented by two sculptural balls. This particular (3%) Ibid., pl. 3. MUNSTERBERG, op. cit, pp. 
mannerism is also apparent on the pedestal of 285-86; О. SIRËN, « Indian and Other Influences 
the Metropolitan statue, and it is also found in in Chinese Sculpture », in Studies in Chinese Art 
Yün-kang. It probably ultimately derives from and Some Indian Influences, London, 1936, pp. 
Gandhára or Mathura; it was transmitted to 23-24. 
Central Asia and lingered on during T'ang Chinese . (59) Mizuno and Nacaurgo, op. cit, vol. ХП, 
sculpture. Prof. Hugo BucHTHAL suggested that pl. 107. 
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with the Metropolitan statue is very limited. The fact that the Udayana type was repeated ` 


over and over again proves very little as to its date ("). Although it is considerably more 
refined than the Tientsin example, the face and hands of the Metropolitan statue are too 
large in proportion to the rest of the body, a characteristic of the “Late Archaic” phase of 
Chinese sculpture: perhaps the disproportion is exaggerated for iconographical reasons. In 
general these statues of Maitreya possess a childlike appeal because of their cheerful open- 
ness and approachability. It is almost as if Maitreya is envisaged by the artisan as a 
youthful, exuberant prince fully energized with great enthusiasm for a new religion in China. 
He awaited his moment of departure from the Tusita heaven, and now anticipates his glori- 
. ous life of preaching on this earth (*). 


Possible Influences from India 


Prof. Rowland considered the connection between India and China to be mainly a` 


literary one (=); whereas Mr Griswold suggested that the Udayana tradition seen in China 


may be the result of a *memory-picture" which simplified the artistic forms (“). Few direct 
prototypes may be found in Mathura or Central Asia; variations are common, showing that 
the artisans reconciled the model to local taste and choice of material. Although Prof. 
Henderson considered this style to represent a « non-Chinese tradition, a conscious fol. 
lowing of ancient Indian models » (*), it may be a better hypothesis to consider the tra- 
dition to be less of a "following" than previously supposed. For example, judging from the 
closest Central Азјап prototypes which repeatedly favour Gandharan drapery cascading from 
the left arm-pit down the front of the body (*), we might assume that symmetrical, con- 
centric loops of raised ridges, as seen on the Metropolitan statue and other figures at Yün- 
kang, may be a particularly Chinese predilection, although the ultimate source of the drapery 
style derives from the Mathura school. 


(©) Зтвем, in ACASA, 1959, cit., р. 13. simplifies the forms and imposes an ideal sym- . 
(3?) MÜNSTERBERG, op. cit, pp. 298-301; Sr- metry upon it. Ап example of this is seen in 
REN, in Studies ..., cit, p. 13; Ip, Chinese Art, the main folds of the outer garment of the Ме: 
cit., p. 20. tropolitan figure which falls into a single system 
(+) Prof. Row ann followed the theory of Dr rather than the usual double pattern of the Gan- 
Coomaraswamy in Art Bulletin, 1926, cit., p. 313; * dharan images. Mr Griswold offered two possi- 
see « Indian Images in Chinese Sculpture », Artibus bilities, either the prototype was a Gandharan 
Asiae, Х, 1947, p. 6. Prof. Rowland claimed that relief with the single system, or it was simplified 
the images of Six Dynasties China were « literal in the memory-picture. GRISWOLD, in Artibus 
and literary interpretations of Indian texts in the Asiae, 1963, cit, pp. 110, 126. See also H. 
plastic ideon of Turkestan ». He added, it was IncHOLT, Gandbaran Art in Pakistan, New York, 
not until the T’ang dynasty that any replicas of 1957, fig. 54, a relief with the single system. 
actual Indian icons were made in an Indian style (45) HENDERSON, op. cit., p. 21. — 
in China (pp. 6-8). (#8) A. Foucugn, L’Art Gréco-Bouddhique du 
(**) Mr Griswold noted that memory-pictures Gandbára, TII, Paris, 1922, p. 711; M. A. STEIN, 
tend to record the presence of folds without Ancient Kbotan, Oxford, 1907, chap. IX, sections 


recording their exact shapes and this invariably ii, viii; also pls. XLVIII, LXXXII, LXXXVI. 
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A superficial glance at the drapery might designate it as “Gandharan”, but Mr Joseph 
Hackin has remarked that the typical Gandharan image, such as that from Hoti-Mardan, 
dating from the 3rd century A.D. (*), shows heavy, massive folds radiating from the left 
shoulder and cascading diagonally across the chest. The material exists as a separate vol- 
ume from the body (*). These qualities are not to be found in the Chinese Metropolitan 
statue: the cord-like folds ripple down the front in a symmetrical fashion; the garments 
are not massive, rather they cling to the body and are completely dependent upon that 
form. 

Prof. Ludwig Bachhofer proposed that artisans of the Swat Valley were directly under 
the influence of the Roman Orient during the 2nd and 3rd centuries, and adapted the carv- 
ing technique of that region to create this deeply undercut, heavy drapery style (*). Prof. 
Rowland also gave an elaborate explanation of probable Roman ideas which affected this 
area, including specific Roman parallels to be seen in Flavian, Trajanic, Hadrianic, and 
Antonine influences through the relief style of Gandhara (7). But Mr Griswold succintly 
summarizes the problem: 

If the monastic upper garment in Gandharan art looks exactly like the Greek 
himation and the Roman pallium (but not the toga, which was semicircular or semi- 
elliptical), the resemblance is not due to “influences” from the Mediterranean world; it 
is due to the identity of the real garments, a coincidence which naturally lightened the 
task of sculptors trained more or less in the Graeco-Roman tradition (?'). 

During the Gupta era, a system of drapery with concentric folds radiating down the 
median line of the figure developed in Mathura; here was a compromise between the 
heavily enveloping robe of Gandharan inspiration with Sarnath transparency (7). Indeed 
the Mathura body almost appears as though nude in a mesh of cords (7). These strings 
which cover the surface of the body as curved ridges, following the anatomical form, have 
prompted Mr Насып to assume that this distinctive scheme of close, "ripplelike" folds 
originated in the colossal Buddhas at Bamiyan (7). These gigantic figures also were alleged 


(9) ROWLAND, in Art Bulletin, 1937, cit, Н. BucurHAL, « The Foundations for a Chronology 
fig. 1. of Gandharan Sculpture », TOCS, XIX, 1942-43 
(4) Prof. ROWLAND suggested that the total (1945), pp. 26-28. 
scheme was « Analogous to the disposition of the 
gown of the Sophocles of the Lateran», or like 
the dress of the Mausolos from Halicarnassus. 


(51) GRISWOLD, op. cit., p. 87. 
(52) Ibid., pp. 111-13. 


Ibid., р. 93; Ib., in Bulletin of tbe Fogg Museum, (5з) There is a marked difference between the 
1934, cit., p. 6. bulky Gandharan drapery which is treated some- 

(4°) L, ВАСННОРЕК, «Die Anfänge der bud- what realistically, the folds rising well above 
dhistischen Plastik in China », OZ, n.s., 10, 1934, the level of the undergarment, and the schematic 
pp. 142-44; A. H. M. Jones, «Rome and Her and clinging Mathuran variety, a transparent qual- 
Client States in the East », JRCAS, XXVIII, 1940, ity which has been combined with symmetrical 
pp. 201-10, lines that are tense and strained. See Cooma- 

(5°) ROWLAND, in ACASA, 1956, cit., pp. 8-17. RASWAMY, in Art Bulletin, 1926, cit, p. 314; 
Prof. Rowland maintained that the closest indica- Row ann, in Art Bulletin, 1937, cit., p. 94. 
tion of a western precedent in Gandhara was the (54) J. Hack, «The Colossal Buddhas at 
skirt of the Bodhisattva, a series of stiff, swallow- Bamiyan, Their Influence on Buddhist Sculpture », 
tail shapes with hard, schematized lines as folds—a Eastern Art, I, 2, Oct. 1928, figs. 4, 5; A. GODARD, 
style which he believed imitated the Neo-Attic Y. Соракв, J. Hacxin, Les Antiquités Bouddbi- 
archaistic fashion of early Greek styles. See also ques de Bàmiyán, Paris, 1928, pl. xiv. 
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to be derivative. from the famous sandalwood image of King Udayana (>). Yet Prof. Alexan- 
der C. Soper minimizes Mr Hackin's theory that Bàmiyàn influenced Northern Wei Chi- 
na (У), Thus we cannot turn to Bamiyan as the possible link in the transmission of the 
Mathura style to China. 


Possible Influences from Central Asia 

It is difficult to say if the Mathura style in China was derived directly from India or 
indirectly via Central Asia. Are we to suppose that artisans transmitted « the superficial 
appearance of some model which already may have been rather far removed from the orig- 
inal prototype »? Or are we to assume that the artisans no longer had « any real under- 
standing of the significance of the creases or the method of draping »? (7). Prof. Miinster- 
berg felt that literary evidence may be used to support either hypothesis (?). Prof. Sirén 
usually placed the emphasis on Central Asian models from Khotan, thus following the 
predilection of Professors von Le Coq, Albert Grünwedel, and Sir Aurel Stein (*). Prof. 
Rowland noted that both Gandharan and Mathuran styles probably found their way into 
Turkestan by the 4th century (“), and Prof. Bachhofer proposed that a modification of 
both Gandharan and Mathuran elements produced a distinct, although eclectic Central Asian 
artistic style (®), 

Mercantile connections between Central Asia and China were highly developed by the 
4th century. Artistic influences and motifs seen in Honan and Shansi (where the Metro- 
politan image was allegedly found), probably came via the northern route over Tun-huang 
from Kuchà and Tumshuk (=). Buddhist pilgrims as well as traders stopped at these pros- 


05) HACKIN, in Eastern Art, 1928, cit., pp. 108- HackiN, in Eastern Art, 1928, cit., pp. 108-16. 


16; see also RowLawp, in JISOA, 1947, cit, pp. (°°) SIRÉN, in Studies ..., cit, p. 25. 
62-73. (*) MÜNSTERBERG, op. cit., p. 278. 
(58) Soper, Literary Evidence ..., cit, p. 270. (5*) SIREN, Chinese Art, ci, p. 24; Ib., in 


Prof. Hackin dated the colossal Buddhas at Bamiyan 


; Studies., cit, p. 20. A. GRÜNWEDEL, Bericht 
to the 2nd and 3rd centuries, but Prof. ROWLAND 


über archaeologische Arbeiten in Idikutschdrt und 


redated them to « not earlier than the fifth cen- Umgebung im Winter 1902-1903; M. A. STEIN, 
tuty », in JISOA, 1947, cit., p. 66. Although the Serindia: Detailed Report of Explorations in Cen- 
Bamiyan colossi may have had far-reaching influ- tral Asia and Westernmost China, Oxford, 1921; 


ence in China, the usual schematic fold design A. von LE Coo, Die Buddbistische Spitantike 
radiating from the left arm does not correspond to Mittel-Asiens, Berlin, 1928, among other tomes. 
the symmetrical arrangement found in the Metro- (S Rowan dn did Bulletin 1937, cit., p. 94; 


politan image. It may be a better hypothesis to say | : : ; 
that Mathura influenced Bamiyan. Another pos- cf. Coomaraswamy, in Art Bulletin, 1926, cit., 


sible theory is that the construction of the Ba- рр. 310, 319. 

miyan statues is the cause of this unusual style: (97) BACHHOFER, ор. cif., р. 115, note 2. Both 
the Bamiyan figures consist of a core of stone lranian and Gupta elements were present in Tur- 
carved out of the solid rock and a thick covering kestan by the 4th century. Cf. J. Hackin, « Bud- 
shell of lime mortar fixed onto the core by means dhist Art in Central Asia: Indian, Iranian, and 
of wooden plugs (a similar technical process was Chinese Influences (from Bamiyan to Turfan) », 
employed at Yün-kang). These wooden pegs in Studies in Chinese Art and Some Indian 
were placed in curving rows and between them, Influences, London, 1936, pp. 5-8; ROWLAND, in 
cords were stretched which formed the core of Art Bulletin, 1937, cit., p. 94. 

the fold creases, thus the folds had the appearance (°) Наскім, in Studies ..., cit., pp. 10-11; K. 
of a series of curving cords or strings hooked FISCHER, « Gandharan Sculpture from Kunduz and 


up at the shoulders or under the arms. See Environs », Artibus Asiae, XXI, 1958, pp. 231-33. 
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perous western oases, in addition to Qyzil, Кисћа, and Turfan, and no doubt they saw 
examples of the Udayana type of Buddha image at these various locales (^). 

If we compare the fragmentary stucco of a seated Buddha from Ak-Terek in Khotan, 
c. A.D. 330-450 (*) with the Metropolitan statue, there is an obvious similarity. The 
twisted collar and curving ridges of the tightly fitted mantle remind us of Mathura (7), 
but the head is quite Chinese, a round sphere, plump and powerful, like the Cleveland 
stele of A.D. 500 (®). The distinct eye formation with a large, overhanging lid is also mani- 
fest in all three examples. It seems that the Cleveland stele reflects the hair depicted as 
a smooth cap like the Khotan representation, but the drapery folds are arranged symmetri- 
cally in a fashion which is more comparable to the Metropolitan statue; even flame-like 
curves on the upper arms appear on both (7). 

Prof. Bachhofer made a detailed study of Central Asian sculpture, and he felt that 
the closest prototype for the Metropolitan statue was to be found in Qyzil (Кисћа), located 
in the southwestern corner of Central Asia (9). It should also be remembered that Prof. 
Soper traced the “original” Udayana type of Buddha image to Kucha (7). Prof. Bachhofer 
maintained that the fragment found by Prof. von Le Coq, dating from the 4th or 5th 
centuries A.D. (7), was probably an early replica of the sandal-wood image of King Udaya- 
па (7). It may also be related to a small wooden Buddha image from Khocho, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum ("). This statue is the central element of a traveller's shrine 
and it reflects the continuation of the Udayana type well into the early T'ang dynasty (^). 
With the exception of the circles on the chest, this wooden figure has a garment which 
is treated in the Northern Wei fashion, including the three skirts clinging to the wide- 
spread legs (*). Prof. Bachhofer remarked that this particular style of representing the three- 


(°) Le Coo, Spátantike, cit, Y, pls. 38-40; home included ... the most famous Buddha image, 


SinÉN, in Studies.., cit, p. 24; Ib., in ACASA, that was made by the order of King Udayana of 
1959, cit., p. 11. Kauśāmbi ». Dr Soper believes that the « foreign 
(9*) BACHHOFER, op. cit., pl. 20, На. 15; STEN, image must have been secured by more peaceful 
Serindia, cit., pl. УТИ. means at an earlier date». In 475 A.D., Fa-hsien 
(9) J. E. van Lonurzen-pe LEEUW, The “Scy- was sent from the southern capital at Honan to 


thian” Period, Leiden, 1949, pl. XXV, figs. 43, 44; the west and reached Khotan; he brought back 
J. Рн. Voce, La Sculpture de Mathura, Paris, a gold-embossed image from Kucha. See Soper, 


1930, pl. XXVII. in Oriental Art, 1949, cit, p. 29, note 9, and 
(9) Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, cit, pl. 119. р. 22; Ib., Literary Evidence ..., cit, p. 49. 
119. (7°) BacuHorer, in OZ, 1934, cit, pl. 20, 
(87) BACHHOFER, op. cit., pp. 116-19; HACKIN, fig. 12. 
in Studies ..., cit., pp. 9-10; ROWLAND, in Bulletin (71) Ibid., pp. 114-18; A. von Le Coq, 
of the Fogg Museum, 1934, cit., p. 25; SIRÉN, in Chotscho, Berlin, 1913, p. 53; GRÜNWEDEL, fig. 
Studies ..., cit, p. 23. 12; SIRÉN, in Studies ..., cit., p. 26, fig. 29. 
(°) L. Васнновев, A Short History of Chinese (22) Priest, op. cit., pl. LXXX; Iv., in BMMA, 
Art, New York, 1946, p. 66; Ib., in OZ, 1934, XXV 5, May 1930, frontispiece. 
cit., pp. 114-18; Row Lanp, in Bulletin of the Fogg (73) Рн. Granorr, « A Portable Buddhist Shrine 
Museum, 1934, cit., p. 25, fig. 3; SIRÉN, іп Stu- from Central Asia », Archives of Asian Art, XXII, 
dies ..., cit., p. 26. 1968-69, pp. 83-84, fig. 5; Priest, Chinese Sculp- 
(8) «In 383.386 A.D., the Ch'in general Lü ture, cit., p. 38, Cat. по. 38, pl. LXXX 29.19; Ib. 
Kuang carried out a raid into the Tarim basin, in BMMA, 1930, cit., pp. 117, 125-126. 
forcing the submission of thirty states and storming (74) GRISWOLD, op. cit, pp. 116-18; LIPPE, 


the city of Kuchá. The enormous booty carried op. cit., p. 64. 
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part garment was «a rather unsuccessful attempt to imitate the mature stucco sculpture of 
Kushana north-west India and Afghanistan » (7). But as already suggested, this very ab- 
stract style was flourishing in Mathura during the 5th century and follows the strict adher- 
ence to Vinaya regulations (°). 


The treatment of the Buddhist robes found on the sculpture of the Rawak vibara (7), 
although maintaining the parallel curving folds of the Mathura school, tends more toward 
the arrangement at the 3rd century Ming-oi site of Kara-Shahr in Turfan (7), where folds 
over the thighs are shown as straight lines. At both Rawak and Kara-Shahr, the pleats 
in the hollow between the legs have been broken up into single lunate shapes which are 
sometimes separated from the larger curves outlining the folds over the legs and body (™). 
In passing we note that the egg-shaped kneecap, which is so prominent at various Central 
Asian sites, in addition to examples from Rawak, Kara-Shahr, and Qyzil, and which is 
retained in the A.D. 500 Cleveland stele, has been greatly minimized in the Metropoli- 
tan statue. 


The transition from Rawak to early Chinese Buddhist statues such as the Tientsin fig- 
ure, is allegedly made by the stucco figures of Qyzil and Khocho, wherein bowstring curves 
of the Mathura variety are broken into wavy streamers over the thighs (?). A complete 
degeneration of this tradition may be seen in the late 10th century Buddha of Seirydji in 
Kyoto, which was a conscious attempt on the part of the monk Сћопеп to adhere to an 
archaic form (*). 

Turning to Tun-huang, the last outpost of Chinese territory, and most directly influ- 
enced by Central Asian elements (®), it is informative to compare the Metropolitan statue 
with a painting of a famous Gandharan figure, "The Buddha of the Great Miracle at Sri- 


(25) Prof. BAcHHOFER attributed the mixture 1907, pls. XIX, XVI; nos. R xlv-R liv. 
of clay, mud, and chopped straw to be responsible (5) HENDERSON, ор. cit., p. 18; ROWLAND, in 
for the strange formations; see his History ..., cit., Ам Bulletin, 1937, cit., p. 94, fig. 5. 
p. 65, and OZ, 1934, cit., pp. 114-18. (79) M. А. STEIN, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 
(7°) For example, I-rstnc, op. cit., pp. 72-78. London, 1904, p. 462. 
Mr GRisworp mentioned the fact that in Mathura, (80) BacHHOFER, in OZ, 1934, cit, pp. 114- 
the pleated cloth follows the Vinaya rules which 16, pl. 20, figs. 12, 13. 
forbid the pre-pleating of the undercloth, but not (8) HENDERSON, op. cit, pp. 13, 18-19, 21. 
the robe (op. cit, p. 113). We note that in the It should be remembered that the interior cavity 
Metropolitan statue, all three garments are dis- of the statue contained documents, textiles, and 
tinctively pleated, irrespective of Vinaya regulations. other miscellaneous items, most probably like the 
In Central Asia, the three garments were often Metropolitan statue. See HACKIN, in Eastern Art, 
differentiated by three different colours in the 1928, cit., p. 115; and SaLMony, op. cit., pp. 226- 
frescoes, and on some of the stucco relief sculp- 28. It is also instructive to compare two rigidly 
tures. See ROWLAND, in Bulletin of tbe Fogg conventional Udayana statues of the Ming and 
Museum, 1934, cit., рр. 22-27; Н. Anprews, Wall Ch'ing eras, now in the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
Paintings from Ancient Shrines in Central Asia, and the Fogg Art Museum; see В. ROWLAND, The 


Recovered by Sir Aurel Stein, London, 1948, pp. Evolution of the Buddha Image, New York, 1963, 

51, 63-65; and note the wall paintings from pls. 49, 50. 

Bezeklik: jbid., pls. XVI, XVII, XVIII, XXII, (€) ВАСННОРЕК, in OZ, 1934, cit, pp. 113-18; 

XXVII. RowLAND, Bulletin of the Fogg Museum, 1934, 
(7) M. A. Srem, Ancient Kbotan, Oxford, cit., pp. 22-28. 
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vasti" which was painted on а banner found at Tun-huang (®). Prof. Rowland presupposed 
the existence of a common prototype for all figures of the Udayana type in China as well 
as in Turkestan (“), but its abstraction and linear form appear to be a Chinese predilec- 
tion. He maintained that the prototypes were not truly Indian, but « provincial styles of 
Indian sculpture that had followed Buddhism to Central Asia» ("). The undated “Ban- 
ner of Famous Indian Images" shows that the artisans were concerned primarily with the 
general proportions and attributes which they copied, rather than their peculiarities of style. 
Each statue depicted on the banner is based upon the supposition that the more faithful 
the copy, the more magic will be transferred from the original to the imitation (^). 

Studying inner China, it must not be forgotten that a close relationship existed be- 
tween Tun-huang and Yün-kang during the 5th century. This is partially explained by the 
conquest of the Liang country in A.D. 439 by the Wei Tartars and the relocation of 
39,000 families from the Tun-huang oasis to the Wei capital at Ta-t'ung-fu, not far from 
Yün-kang in Shansi, where the Metropolitan statue was allegedly found. Buddhist monks, 
painters, and sculptors who worked on the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang 
probably contributed also to the artistic work at the Yün-kang caves ("). This fact may 
account for the similarities between the Yün-kang drapery style (for example, the attend- 
ant figure beside the colossal seated Buddha in Cave 20) (*), and the Metropolitan statue— 
both show a definite connection with Mathura. 


The colossal seated Buddha of Cave 20 at Yün-kang (?) has a distinctive flame pat- 
tern on his upper arm and shoulder which is similar to the Metropolitan figure, and to 
two gilt-bronze statues of the 470’s (")—all three examples help us to date the Metro- 
politan statue after the persecutions when the abstract flame pattern became a popular mo- 
tif ("). The same type of raised ridges of drapery creases which link up with adjacent 
curves may be seen both in the Metropolitan statue and at Yün-kang (")— a detail so 


(=) A lengthy survey of this theme may Бе Sekino who believe that the Yün-kang caves were 
found in A. Foucner, The Beginnings of Buddhist the result of collaboration of carvers from the 
Art, transl. L. A. Thomas and F. W. Thomas, North Liang tribe and artisans in the Ta-t’ung 
Paris, 1917, pp. 147-84. See also ROWLAND, іп area. ROWLAND, in Art Bulletin, 1937, cit., рр. 92, 
Artibus Asiae, 1947, cit., pp. 5-8, figs. 1, 7; A. 102; Ib., in Artibus Asiae, 1947, cit., p. 5. 
WaLEY, A Catalogue of Paintings Recovered from (88) Mizuno and Мавантво, op. cit., vol. XIV, 
Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein, London, 1931, pl. 15. 


No. 450, Ch.0023, p. 268. 


E : y 
(#4) ROWLAND, in Artibus Asiae, 1947, cit, (C) pid., vol: XIV. pE б. 


p. 9. (°) RowLAND, in Arf Bulletin, 1937, cit., figs. 
(5) RowraNp, in Bulletin of the Fogg Mu- 112: 

seum, 1934, cit., pp. 22-27. (°) SIRÉN, in Studies ..., cit, p. 27. Exactly 
(86) Ib., in Artibus Asiae, 1947, cit., pp. 15, the same mannerism in the arrangement of mantle 

19. folds over the arms recurs in some of the earliest 
(*) ВАСННОРЕК, in OZ, 1934, cit, p. 108; sculptures of Tun-huang; eg. SIRÉN, fig. 31. 

E. CHAVANNES, Mission archéologique dans la Chine See also, P. PELLIOT, Les grottes de Touen-Houang, 


Septentrionale, Paris, 1909, vol. I, pp. 294-300; (Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale), Paris, 1914- 
D. Toxtwa, T. Sexino, Buddhist Monuments im 24, vol. IV, pl. 195. 

China, Kyoto, 1926-28, vol. II, pp. 34-35. Prof. (°°) Mizuno, and МАбАНТКО, op. cit., vol. XII, 
Rowland follows the authority of Tokiwa and pls. 43-44. 
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similar that we cannot doubt the close proximity of the artisans of all these works. A 
similar variant on this theme is found on a stone statue of a cross-legged Maitreya in 
the Shensi Museum, dated A.D. 471 (®). The latter work reflects the infusion of Cen- 
tral Asian influence, although it is a more provincial adaptation than the refined Metro- 
politan statue. 


Another statue of this period, contemporaneous to the Yün-kang figures, is a large 
standing Buddha image in the Okura Museum, Tokyo (*); it is especially close to the 
treatment of the Yün-kang attendant figures of Caves 17 and 20 (9), Once again we meet 
the same type of drapery folds clinging to the legs, seen as well in both stucco statues and 
frescoes of Central Asia (*)—thus confirming Prof. Bachhofer's hypothesis of the metamor- 
phosis of the Mathura drapery formula in China (7). Another correlation is the hooked 
forks which indicate the torso folds—perhaps an adaptation of the schematization of 
many Tun-huang stuccoes and frescoes (*). Even the widespread position of the bare feet, 
apparent in the Okura statue, the Metropolitan image, and Yiin-kang sculpture, appears to 
be traceable to Central Asian prototypes, since the feet of Gandharan and Mathuran statues 
are generally placed closer together. 


The facial types in Central Asia may also have been adapted by the artisans who 
fashioned the Metropolitan statue and the Yiin-kang carvings. The head of a life-size Вид. 
dha at the Rawak stZpa (*) has the same slit eyes with heavy upper lids and a thin, arched 
eyebrow that we find in the Metropolitan face. The ridge of the nose is well-defined in 
both, as well as the smiling mouth. These facial types are much more individual than the 
generalized, expressionless mask of the Okura Buddha; the latter work lacks the heavy upper 
lid of the eye, the thin nose-ridge, the intelligent expression, and the serene smile. 

Also noteworthy is the wavy hair and uszisa of the Rawak head which radiates from 
a small central circle. A larger swirl is found on an Afghanistan Buddha, dated from the 
5th or 6th century, formerly on the New York City art market (©). It is even more fully 
developed on a head from Qyzil (Kucha) (™). These hair tresses are ultimately derived from 
Gandharan wavy hair rather than tight Guptan snail-shell curls (®). Mr Griswold suggests 
that the unexpected combination of the Guptan Mathura drapery treatment with the wavy 
Gandharan hair in Chinese art may be due to various intermediaries, including a Central 


(°°) S. MATSUBARA, Chinese Buddhist Sculpture, (199) Institute of Fine Arts Photographic Ar- 
Tokyo, 1966, fig. 166. chives. 

(8%) Ibid., pl. 21. (91) А. von Le Coo, Bilderatlas zur Kunst 

(°5) Mizuno, and NAGAHIRO, op. cit., vol. XII, und Kulturgeschichte Mittel-Asiens, Berlin, 1925, 
pl. 107; vol. XIV, pl. 15. fig. 198. 

(5) Le Coo, Spátantike, cit, vol. I, pl. 38; (®) INGHOLT, op. cit, pp. 50-51, 111; WALD- 
ВАСННОРЕК, in OZ, 1934, cir, pl. 20, figs. 12, SCHMIDT, op. cit, p. 105; CoomMaraswamy, in 
13; ROWLAND, in Art Bulletin, 1937, cit., fig. 8; Art Bulletin, 1926, cit., pp. 309-10. Prof. HEN- 
STEIN, Ancient Khotan, cit., pls. XIX, XVI. DERSON finds a suggestion of a rosette at Kara- 

(°) BACHHOFER, History ..., cit, pp. 64-66. Shahr (op. cit., p. 19), while Prof. WADDELL sug- 

(**) PeLLIOT, Grottes., cit, pl. CXVI; Le gested that the whirling swastika form should be 
Coo, Spátantike, cit., fig. 179. linked to sun symbolism (op. cit., 1914-15, pp. 150- 

(**) ILN, Oct. 26, 1929, fig. 8. 54, 162-64, fig. 22). 
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Asian copyist, trained in the Gandharan tradition, who restored the Gandharan interpret- 
ation of the Buddha’s hair because it was locally considered more correct than the Guptan 
snail-shell curls (7), 


Conclusion 


During the 470’s, Chinese Buddhist sculpture was revitalized by a new influx of Indian 
and Central Asian influences. The new era began with T’ai Ho, and reached a high point 
during the 480’s when the artistic style became less imitative and more forceful. Forms 
might have been derived from Mathura and Central Asia, but they were treated in a freer 
fashion combined with great technical skill, as is exemplified by the Metropolitan statue (™). 

As to the date of the Metropolitan image, when compared to the Sinicizing costume 
seen in Yün-kang after A.D. 486, when the Buddha was represented in the guise of a 
Chinese sage and ruler, wearing Chinese garments with a relaxed neckline and fish-tail 
folds, scarves and ribbons (7), we аге tempted to favour the possible early date of A.D. 
477 (despite the suspicion cast upon the interpolated inscription). If the other date ој 
A.D. 486 is accepted, the work would have to be considered as an archaistic attempt to 
create a refined example of the miracle-working Udayana type of Buddha. Although both 
Professors Münsterberg and Salmony indicated that the style seemed to point to a some- 
what later period than A.D. 477, they both agreed that small details which are so close 
to the Yün-kang Buddhas tend to link it to the same school of artisans. We need only 
to look at the bifurcated folds, the open neck without a standing collar, the irregular treat- 
ment of the folds at the neck opening, the treatment of the hair and ear lobes, to arrive 
at «a date contemporaneous or somewhat later than stone sculptures at Yün-kang » (®). 


It has been noted that Chinese Buddhist images are composed of geometric, sharp, 
angular shapes which build up the figure with an « almost mathematical abstractness » (77). 
In the Metropolitan statue, we find an austere and formal arrangement of lines and forms, 
a rigid frontality with only slight contrapposto, and drapery which is flat and simplified 
into a geometrical pattern. There is an emphasis upon the linear, the calligraphic. By 
standing away from the image and viewing the face and the compassionate gesture of the 
outstretched arms, we cannot fail to be moved by the approachability and accessibility of 
the Buddha to his devotees. To see him, we approach the Dharma. 


(93) GRISWOLD, op. cit., p. 117. Cf. Васнно- BERG, Op. cit., pp. 293, 296. 
FER, in OZ, 1934, cit., p. 115; HENDERSON, op. (4) BAcHHOFER, in OZ, 1934, cit, p. 111. 
cit., p. 18. А result of this is that we see wavy (205) GRISWOLD, op. ci, p. 21; SoPER, in 
hair on the Metropolitan statue which might be BMFEA, 1960, cit., pp. 65, 93. 


related to the statues found on the Jaulian mon- у Mun d й 299. $ 
astery structures at Таха. See V. А. SMITH, (1°) MÜNSTERBERG, ор. сй, pr P SALMONI, 


Таас Sciloture of the Соры Palod AD 3007 PP bE 2% 
650 », OZ, III 1, April 1914, p. 22; MÜNSTER- (107) MUNSTERBERG, op. cit., p. 278. 
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Раја Bronzes from Fatehpur, Gaya 


by BRIJENDRA NATH SHARMA 


Some bronzes of the Pala period were discovered a few years ago at Fatehpur, a small 
village in the Gaya district of Bihar. These bronzes and particularly the Buddhist ones, 
which in general appearance look very much like their contemporary bronzes from Kurkihara, 
a village also in the Gaya district, have a slightly distinct style of their own and appear 
to have been fashioned by the local artists for being worshipped by the faithful. The Pala 
style, marked by elegance of form, spiritual expression and excellent workmanship, can also 
be seen in many of these beautiful icons. 


The ancient town of Gaya is a sacred place both for the Hindus and the Buddhists. The 
famous Visnupada temple there has been described as one of the holiest sites in the Puranas 
and is even now visited by thousands of pious pilgrims every year. The place has also 
special sanctity for the Buddhists, because Lord Buddha had attained enlightenment at 
Bodhgaya, a place near Gaya, where even now stands the great Mahabodhi temple, attract- 
ing visitors and devotees from all parts of the Buddhist world. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the worshippers of Visnu and Buddha lived in peaceful harmony and had images made 
of their favourite deities for worship. The Buddhist bronzes are certainly superior in work- 
manship to the Hindu ones. Now displayed in the Archaeological Museum at Bodhgaya, 
they are briefly discussed in this paper. 


The image of the Buddha is seated cross-legged on a cushioned seat mounted on a 
double lotus issuing from the base bearing an inscription (No. 93; h. 27.5 ст; figs. 1-2). 
His right hand is in bbamisparía-mudrà and the left is placed in his lap with palm facing 
upwards, His hair is arranged in small conventional curls fastened into a top-knot and 
the lotus-shaped downcast eyes are robed in spiritual ecstasy. The bow-like eye-brows with 
a silver #7948 mark in the centre, prominent nose, elongated ears, tapering fingers and the 
delightful rendering of the bodily contours have been remarkably executed in this image. 
The treatment of the diaphanous upper garment flowing over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm, the dhoti with its folds gathered between the legs suggest the hand of a 
master Раја artist of the 11th century A.D. 


(*) Photographs: Courtesy of the American 4), 65.89A (fig. 5), 65.88A (fig. 6), 65.83 (fig. 
Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi and kindly 8), 65.84 (fig. 9), 65.85 (fig. 10), 65.79 (fig. 
supplied by Mr V.R. Nambiar, Director of 11) 65.81 (fig. 12). The photograph of fig. 7 
the Institute. The Neg. nos. are: 657A has been kindly supplied by the Director, Nat- 
(fig. 1), 65.78 (fig. 2), 65.86 (fig. 3), 65.87 (fig. ional Museum, New Delhi (Neg. no, 244.74). 
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The base in front depicts the earth goddess appearing with a jar in her left hand to 
witness the Buddha’s victory over Mara at Bodhgaya. Mara, who has failed in his mission, 
is seen in dejected mood on the other side opposite the earth goddess, as is also shown in 
a contemporary sculpture probably from Bodhgaya and now displayed in the Musée Guimet, 
Paris (). An interesting feature here is that a Nagaraja under the canopy of a three-hooded 
serpent is depicted worshipping the Buddha by offering him something with great reverence. 


He is represented as devotion personified (^). 

An image apparently deriving from the same prototype and fashioned in Nepal in the 
11th century A.D., is now deposited in the National Museum, New Delhi (No. 64.451) (’). 

The elegantly carved image of Avalokitesvara is seated at ease on a cushioned seat 
having a beaded border and mounted on a double-lotus pedestal issuing from a triratha pedestal 
(No. 92; h. 21.8 cm.; figs. 3-4). His right leg is doubled, while the left is pendant with the 
foot resting on a lotus which stems from beneath the throne. His hands are held in 
vyakbyana-mudra. The deity wears an elaborate ј4/4-тивија and his frizzled locks of hair 
are trailing on the shoulders. His eyes reveal compassion and mercy. The tilaka-mark and 
the eyes are inlaid with silver. A beautiful flower with buds is shown on his either side. 
The graceful pose and the delicate modelling of the figure suggests its date as c. 11th cen- 
tury A.D. 

An image of the Bodhisattva Padmapani is seated in mahārājalīlāsana on a circular 
double-lotus pedestal having a beaded base (No. 90; h. 9 cm.; fig. 5). His right hand is resting 
on the raised right knee, while the left is placed on the seat and holds the stem of another 
flower. A similar flower is also depicted on his right. He bears a long silaka-mark and his 
hair is matted and dressed high (jaté-mukuta). In contrast to the above image, here the 
deity wears a single-beaded sacred-thread. The fine image in its pose and modelling re- 
minds us of the bronze icon of Майјиќи from Kurkihara, now exhibited in the Patna Mu- 
seum (No. 9683) (*). It is datable to с. 10th century A.D. 

Another similar image, though slightly crude and probably unfinished, is also preserved in 
the Bodhgaya Museum (No. 91; h. 7 cm.; fig. 6). The modelling of the figure is not very good, 
the face is expressionless and thus it appears to be a poor imitation of the earlier image. 
The right hand of the god is also damaged. The image is assignable to the 11th-12th cen- 
tury A.D. | 

The National Museum, New Delhi has also recently acquired a charming image of Lo- 
kanátha seated on a double-lotus (No. 74.80; h. 10.5 cm.; fig. 7). Full-blown lotus flowers 
are depicted near his right hand, held in varada-mudra; and he holds the stalk of another 
lotus in the left hand. His elaborate jaté-mukuta, the necklace and the smiling countenance 


C) M. Bussacut, Buddha, (I Protagonisti), Buddha - and Two Examples from American 
Milano, 1966, no. 61, pl. 2 on р. 123. Collections », Tbe Connoisseur, London, Nov. 
(2) For Nagas’ association with Buddha, see 1972, pp. 203-7, figs. 1, 2. 
P. BANERJEE, Early Indian Religions, New Delhi, (5) S.A. ЗнЕКЕ, Bronze Images in Patna Mu- 
1973, pp. 106-10. seum, Patna, 1961, pl. 22. 


(3) P. Par, « The Story of a Wandering Bronze 
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has a close parallel in the image of the god from Kurkihara displayed in the Раша Mu- 
seum (7). The head slightly bent towards the right adds further grace to the figure. Upon 
comparing this image with other bronzes of that region, it can be presumed that it would 
also have been made in the Gaya district in c. 11th century A.D. 

The Visnu images of the Pala and the Sena periods usually show the “Preserver of 
the Universe” standing with his consorts, Sri and Sarasvati (*). Three such bronze images 
are preserved in the Archaeological Museum, Bodhgaya. Among these, the first shows the 
deity standing in samzabbarga pose against an oblong back-frame with a decorated border 
(No. 87; h. 18.5 cm.; fig. 8). He holds club and disc in his upper hands; his lower right 
hand is in varada-mudra, while the corresponding left is damaged. He wears a high crown, 
circular ear-rings, a crescent-shaped necklace, a sacred-thread and the lower garment secured 
with a girdle from which tassels are falling on the thighs. The tall and slender figure with 
well-proportioned anatomical features conveys the feeling of divine grace. Sri or Lak- 
smi standing in /ribbarga pose on his right carries the stalk of a lotus in her left hand. 
But what is interesting here is that Sarasvati, who invariably carries a vind in her hands 
is depicted holding a fruit in her right hand and a circular mirror in the left, which is gen- 
erally depicted in the left hand of Parvati, when she is depicted with her consort Siva in 
the images popularly known as Џптатаћебуага or Haragauri (°). The image of the donor 
with his hands joined in afjali-mudra near the chest, is depicted in front on right side. The 
image is a fine example of the Раја period, c. 11th century A.D. 

The second image of Visnu is standing on a lotus mounted on a ¢riratha pedestal (No. 
88; h. 18 cm.; figs. 9-10). His ¢ilaka-mark, eyes, ekdvali, yajüOpavita, armlets, vanamdld, 
etc., are inlaid with silver. The deity holds a mace and a disc in the two surviving hands. 
His consorts standing in /ribbazga pose wear typical conical crowns, big ear-rings and the 
quaint jewellery of that period. Sridevi holds a cauri in her right hand and a lotus with 
long stalk in the left; while Sarasvati is playing on the vind, a musical instrument, held 
in her hands. The image, which stylistically belongs to the 11th-12th century A.D., bears 
a three-line inscription on the back of the pedestal recording that it was gifted by Sa- 
dhusena. 


The third image of Visnu standing with his divine consorts Sri and Sarasvati is a 
crudely executed and probably unfinished piece of the late Раја period, 12th century A.D. 
(No. 84; h. 11.5 cm.; fig. 11). The figures, which are inlaid with silver in places, are 
stiff and highly stylized and lack angularity in the bodily contours. Visnu carries a lotus 
in his upper right hand, a club in the upper left, a conch in the lower right, while the 
lower left which must have held a disc is now broken and lost. From the long club of 
Visnu, which at first glance looks like the stalk of a lotus, the rod-like ита in the 


(5) L. AsuroN, ed., The Art of India and lection, Boston, 1966, p. 72, fig. 72. 
Pakistan, London, 1950, pl. 61, fig. 335. (7) Cf. AK. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue ој 
(в) J. ROSENFIELD, The Arts of India and tbe Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine 
Nepal: The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Col- Arts, Boston, 1923, pp. 65-66, pl. XXIII. 
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hands of Sarasvati, and the crudely executed flame-tipped halo, it is evident that the 
artist. who made this image was not adept in his art. The image is completely devoid of 
plasticity and elegance which we find even in most of the sculptures of the late Pala 
or the Sena period (°). The donor and his wife are shown at the front corners of the 
pedestal. : 

The pious devotees while worshipping the deities of their faith used various types of 
ceremonial utensils for anointing them. Such objects are even now used at the time of 
worship. An object wrongly labelled in the Bodhgaya Museum as “inkpots on stand", de- 
picts two small kalaśas (pots) fixed side by side on a rectangular pedestal (No. 98; h. 10 cm.; 
fig. 12). The bigger pot, decorated by two beaded lines, has a full-blown lotus on its lower 
part, as if it is resting on it. Ап image of a seated devi with indistinct objects in her hands is 
depicted on its front. She wears a tiara and the usual ornaments. The other pot is devoid 
of any figure. The inscription records that this item was a pious gift of Dhanapatideva, 
whose is shown sitting on the front left foot of the stand. It belongs to the late 12th 
century A.D. 

The Pala kings though devout Buddhists (Paramasaugata) were tolerant in their 
religious outlook. Brahmanism and Jainism also flourished side by side with Buddhism 
as proved by several literary and epigraphic evidences and also by the finding of numer- 
ous Hindu and Jaina sculptures and bronzes from various parts of Bihar and Bengal (°). 

Gaya, which was a great centre of sculptural activity during the Pala rule has pro- 
duced innumerable icons of the divinities of various religions. Like Kurkihara, Fatehpur 
must have had people professing different faiths but living together in perfect religious 
harmony. Even now, one can see the images of Visnu kept in the exterior niches of 
the Mahabodhi temple at Bodhgaya. Besides these, in a small shrine in the compound 
of this great temple, images of several Buddhist deities are worshipped as Hindu gods. 
This type of syncretistic feeling must have paved the way for the artists of the Pala 
period, who, though following their own faiths, executed the icons of the gods and god- 
desses of other religions as it is also evident from the study of this important group of 
bronzes from Fatehpur. 


(8) СЕ. M.F. Marcus, « Sculptures from Bihar Delhi», Roopa-Lakha, XLI 1-2, pp. 70-75 and 
and Bengal», Bulletin of tbe Cleveland Museum figs.; Ip., « Pala and Sena Bronzes in the National 
of Art, Oct. 1967, p. 258, fig. 19. Museum, New Delhi», ibid., XLIV 1-2, pp. 7-16 

(3) BN. SHARMA, « Unpublished Bronzes from and figs. 

Eastern India in the National Museum, New 
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Sculptures and Bronzes from Kashmir in the National 
Museum, New Delhi 


by BRIJENDRA NATH SHARMA 


The sculptural art of Kashmir generally shows the combination of Gupta, Pratihara 
and Раја art traditions with perceptible influence from Gandhara and Central Asia. The 
reason for this mingling of different art traditions may be that, besides the political activities 
of the kings of various dynasties, the migration of artists and scholars from one place to 
another also greatly influenced the artistic traditions of different regions of the country. 


After the political upheaval in Kashmir about three decades ago, a number of sculp- 
tures and bronzes found their way into the different museums and private collections in 
India and abroad. Most of these are portable objects and appear to have been prepared 
by the artists for being worshipped by the pious devotees in their homes and also in 
temples built by them to gain religious merit. 


The National Museum at New Delhi has a fine collection of sculptures and bronzes 
from Kashmir. These objects are briefly discussed in the following pages. There are four 
stone sculptures which include one image of Brahma and three images of Visnu. These are 
carved in dark grey stone and stylistically are very similar to the sculptures from Avantipur, 
now preserved in the Sri Pratap Singh Museum at Srinagar. 

The image of Brahma has as usual four heads, three of which are depicted in front 
and one at the back (No. 72.117; h. 38 cm.; figs. 1, 2). His hair is dressed high in jata- 
makuta fashion, but in a slightly different manner as shown in another image of the god (2). 
The ovoid face, wide-open eyes, long ear lobes, prominent nose and sturdy body are some 
of the main features worth noticing in this image. Like another sculpture of the god from 
Avantipur preserved in the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar (°), his diaphanous uftariya 
covers the left shoulder while the right is left bare. The image had four arms, among 
which the only surviving, upper right hand holds a rosary. The Matsya Purana (°) does 
not mention the rosary as an attribute of the god. But the Vissudbarmottara Purana (*) 


(*) The photographs illustrating this article are Museum, Srinagar, Calcutta-Simla, 1923, p. 57, 


published by courtesy of the National Museum, fig. on p. 56. 
New Delhi. They have been nicely prepared by (2) Ibid., fig. on p. 55. 
Sri Nimatullah Shah, Photographer. (8) Matsya Purana, 259.41-42. 
C) R. С. Как, Handbook of the Archaeological (*) Visnudbarmottara Purana, 11, ЇЇ, ed. Р. 


and Numismatic Sections of the Sri Pratap Singh Shah, Baroda, 1961, p. 140. 
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and Rapamandana (^) state that besides other attributes, Brahma holds a rosary in his front 
right hand. 

Most of the ancient literary works describe Brahma as a four-headed and four-armed 
god (^). His four faces represent the four Vedas. Тһе eastern face represents Rgveda, 
the western Sdmaveda, the northern Atharvaveda and the southern Yajurveda. As the uni- 
verse comes out of water, therefore, the deity holds a water-pot in one of his hands. 
The rosary which he is counting, described as the јауатаа in the Rzpamandana (°), rep- 
resents time. The Agni Purana, Samardnganasiitradhara and Аратфнартссра give other 
iconographic details of the deity. 

Probably the earliest image of Brahma which is in bronze, was found from Mirpurkhas, 
Sind, and is now deposited in the Karachi museum (°). The image of the god shown 
seated on a lotus with a skin of a black antelope, as also referred to in the Visnudharmot- 
tara Purana (°), can be seen in the Ѕеѕаќауї panel studded on the Dasavatéra temple at 
Deogarh (°). Both the images are two-armed and assignable to the Gupta period, c. 5th 
century A.D. 

In mediaeval North Indian art, images of Brahma with four arms are generally found 
and such icons are preserved in various museums. But in one of the smaller shrines in 
the Brahma temple at Pushkar, which is the main place of the deity's worship in India, 
there is a rare image of the one-headed and two-armed god carrying an aksamdla in his 
right hand and а kamandalu in the left (7), 

In North Indian sculptures mainly from Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, 
Brahmà is generally shown as a bearded and moustached figure in contrast to the South 
Indian sculptures, where he is represented without these features in accordance with the 
Gupta traditions. In North Indian sculptures again, he looks like an old sage, whereas 
in sculptures from the Tamil country he has a youthful appearance. In the Раја sculptures 
from Bihar and Bengal, both types of the images of Brahma, ie., with and without beard 
and moustache are known, but in almost all cases they are dwarfish and pot-bellied like 
the sculptures of Vamana, the dwarf incarnation of Visnu (=). 

The image of Brahma from Kashmir is also without beard and moustache and is 
dwarfish in its physical proportions like the sculpture of the god from North Bengal 
displayed in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It can be dated to c. 8th century A.D. 

The image of Visnu standing with his personified weapons is a fine example of 8th-9th 
century A.D. (No. 67.162; h. 21 cm.; fig. 3). His rear hands are placed on the heads of 
gada-devi and cakra-purusa, each holding a cauri and standing on his either side in service 
and devotion; the front right holds a lotus, while the corresponding left, which is now 


(5) Епратапдапа, 2.7. (9) J. C. Harie, Gupta Sculpture, Oxford, 


(5) Visnudbarmottara Purana, p. 140. 1974, fig. 105. . 
= (1) Marg, Bombay, XII 2, 1959, fig. 16 on 
C) Rapamandana, 2.7. p. 20. 
(£) C. SIVARAMAMURTI, Indian Bronzes, Bom- (12) В. №. SHARMA, « Матапа in Literature 
bay, 1962, fig. 5. and Art», Purana, Varanasi, XII 1, 1970, рр. 
(*) Visnudbarmottara Purana, p. 140. 154-64, and plates. 
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Fig. 5 - Vaikuntha-Caturmürti of Visnu; stone; Kashmir, с. 10th Century. National Museum, New Delhi, 
No. 61.1644 (Neg. no. 177/67). 





Fig. 6 - Surya; bronze; Kashmir, c. 6th Fig. 7 - Visnu with personified weapons; 
century. National Museum, New Delhi, bronze; Kashmir, c. 8th century. National 
No. 67.158 (Neg. no. 1595/69). Museum, New Delhi, No. 67.155 (Neg. no. 


850/67). 
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Figs. 11, 12 - Сагадагадћа Visnu; bronze; Kashmir, c. 9th century. National Museum, New Delhi, No. 67.148 
(Neg. nos. 3470-3471/73). 





Fig. 13 - Padmapani; bronze; Kashmir, Fig. 14 - Mafjusri; bronze; Kashmir, 
c. 9th century. National Museum, New 10th century. National Museum, New 
Delbi, No. 65.133 (Neg. no. 2320/72). Delbi, No. 72.156 (Neg. no. 4037/72). 





Figs. 15, 16 - Maitreya; Bronze; Ladakh, 13th-14th century. National Museum, New Delhi, 
No. 72.276 (Neg. nos. 1146, 1148/75). 
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broken and lost, probably held a conch, as is also shown in a bronze image from Kashmir (??). 
His frizzled locks are trailing on the shoulders as in sculptures of the Gupta period from 
Deogarh and other places, and the muscular treatment ‘of his bodily contours suggests 
the perceptible influence of Ggndhára art. A miniature figure of the earth goddess (Prthvi), 
which interestingly is also found in the Chandella sculptures of Visnu and Sürya from 
the Khajuraho region of Madhya Pradesh, is depicted between the feet of the god (**). 

The earliest images of three-headed Visnu with faces of a lion and a boar carved 
on his either side belong to the Gupta period. Such images found at Mathura are preserved 
in the local Government Museum and also in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (No. 
17.1015) (*). In the art of the early mediaeval period, the fourth head was added at 
the back and such icons are known as Vaikuntha-Caturmurti (**). In the famous Visve- 
гара Visnu images from Kanauj and Baijnath, two additional heads of a tortoise and a 
fish are shown on either side of the central head of the deity (77). 

In the sculpture of Vaikuntha Vignu kept in the New Delhi Museum, the central, 
benign face of Vasudeva has on the proper right the face of a lion and on the proper left 
that of a boar, the two principal incarnations of the god (No. 72.118; h. 41 ст.; fig. 4). 
The head carved at the back of the central head represents the fierce aspect of the deity 
and is known as Kapila. According to the Vismudbarmottara Purana (*), the eastern face 
of the god is called Saumya, i.e., placid, the southern Narasimha, i.e., indicating Narasimha, 
the western Kapila, i.e., indicating Kapila and the northern Уагаћа, że., indicating Varaha. 
- He wears a vanamala, which is also shown in this bust of Visnu. The image appears to 
have been a four-armed figure, though now the only surviving right hand holds a full- 
blown lotus. A similar beautiful bust of Vaikuntha Visnu from Kashmir, now in a private 
collection in the United States (°), will be a good example for comparative study with the 
sculpture from the National Museum. 

The heads of а Vaikuntha Caturmürti of Visnu, though defaced, are yet pleasing to 
behold (No. 61.1644; h. 17.5 cm.; fig. 5). The three heads display the faces of Vasudeva, 
Narasirhha and Kapila, while the face of a boar on the proper left is now lost. The 
human face has typical Kashmiri facial features and the bejewelled crown has a close 
resemblance to the Airita-makuta of a bronze image of the deity in the Heeramaneck 
collection (*^). 


(9) J. L. Davipson, Art of the Indien Subcon- (17) T. X. MAXWELL, « Transformational Aspects 
tinent from Los Angeles Collections, Los Angeles, of Hindu Myth and Iconology », Art and Archae- 
1968, fig. 77. ology Research Papers, IV, London, Dec. 1973, 

(4) J. N. BANERJEA, « Mediaeval Уши Ima- pp. 59-79 and figures. 

ges from Kashmir and Some Visgudharmottara (®) Visnudbarmottera Purana, p. 141. 
Basin Proceedings of the Indien History (9) RY. Отзка, M. С. LANIUS, South Asian 
Congress, ТУ Session, Lahore, 1940, pp. 61-64. Sculpture: The Harold P. and Jane F. Ullman 


(“) В. С. AGRAWALA, « Narasirha-Varüha- Collection, Denver Art Museum, Denver, 1975, 
Vignu Images and Some Allied Problems», Lalit pls. 6, 7. 
Каћа, 16, 1973, pp. 11-21 and figs. (20) The Arts of India and Nepal: The Nasli 
(9 K. S. Desar, « Vaikontha Chaturmiirti », and Alice Heeramaneck Collection, Boston, 1966, 
Journal of the Indien Society of Oriental Art, fig. 51. 
n. s. II, 1967-68, pp. 22-33. 
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A number of Vaikuntha-Caturmürti images fashioned in metal and stone are known 
from Kashmir as well as from other parts of North India. Thus, it appears that this par- 
ticular form of Visnu had ‘gained much popularity in North India during the mediaeval 
period. The Hari Rai temple at Chamba in Himachal Pradesh has an excellent bronze 
image of the god installed in its sanctum (^). A life-size stone sculpture of this type is 
also enshrined in the famous Laksmana temple at Khajuraho in Madhya Pradesh (**). Besides 
this, an inscription of V.S. 1010 (A.D. 953) studded in this temple invokes the blessings 
of the god. 

Among the several Kashmiri bronzes in the National Museum, the earliest one is 
the image of Siirya standing erect on a rectangular pedestal, with his two acolytes, Danda 
and Piügala (No. 67.158; h. 14 cm.; Бр. 6) (=). Тһе images of Sürya of the Кизапа period 
rarely depict the deity with long moustaches (*), and it was during the Gupta period that 
beard and moustaches became more common in the sculptures of the god as one can see 
in an early Gupta statue displayed in the Government Museum, Mathura (*). The bronze 
image wears a three-peaked crown, а single-threaded bead necklace, the typical Northern 
dress (udicya-vesa) referred to by Varahamihira (**), and long boots. The bearded figure 
with a damaged halo behind the head holds the stalk of a lotus in his left hand while his 
right forearm is damaged. A long straight sword fastened at his waist is hanging on the 
left side and a dagger, as one can see in a later statue of king Nandi Vikramaditya being 
blessed by Buddha, is depicted in front ("). The figure of pot-bellied Pingala wearing a 
crescent-shaped necklace and holding a pen and a manuscript in his hands and having 
an ink-pot near his waist stands on the right of his master. On the left stands Danda (the 
upper part damaged) with his staff depicted in front. Stylistically, the image is assigned to 
c. 6th century AD. | 

A brass image of Sürya without his attendants, also from Kashmir, is displayed in 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland (No. 65.557) (**). The charming icon, datable 
to the early 8th century A.D., is one of the finest examples of early Indian metal sculp- 
ture. 

In the mediaeval art of Kashmir, the depiction of Visnu with his personified weapons 
was as popular as the representation of the deity with his two consorts Sri and Sarasvati 
in the Pala art of Bihar and Bengal. In such images, the deity holds a lotus and a conch 
in his front hands, while his rear hands are placed on his Zyudba-purusas, Gadd-devi and 
Cakrq-purusa, standing on his right and left sides respectively (No. 67.155; h. 13.8 ст.; 


(21) S. Соваквнкак, « Three Metal Sculptures the U. P. Historical Society, XXII, 1949, pp. 
from Kashmir», Bulletin of the Prince of Wales 167 f. 


Museum of Western Indie, 11, 1971, pp. 40-45, (25) J. N. BANERJEA, The Development ој 
figs. 35-42. Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956, p. 435, pl. 
li e» R. Kris Кышка Ki Deva Prae. ХХХ fig. 3. 
(27) P. Par, «Bronzes of Kashmir: Their 
Ё e» Р. рг, Bronzer of Kashmir, Graz, 1975, Sources and Influences», Journal of the Royal 
р: 80, pl. 16. Society of Arts, CXXI, 1973, fig. 8. | 
(=) V. S. AanAWALA, «А Catalogue of the (5) Handbook of the Cleveland Museum of 


Brahmanical Images in Mathura Art», Journal ој Art, Cleveland, 1970, p. 231, fig. 6. 
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fig. 7). The depiction of Prthvi in between the feet of the god is generally found in 
almost all the’ sculptures from the valley.. One- of the. earliest examples showing the ‘Earth 
in this manner is the three-headed-bronze statue of Visnu from Сапдћага. now pre- 
served in the Museum -für Indische Kunst, Berlin (*). The Image of Visnu under scrutiny 
is a somewhat squattish figure. Its plain circular halo and other features suggest a c. 8th 
century date for the image. 

Another image of Visnu idi personified weapons shows a comparatively muscular 
treatment (No. 67.154; h. 19.4 cm.; fig. 8). The figure has a flower decoration above 
the crown as also shown in the bronze image of the deity now in the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art (?). The deity has a frivatsa-mark on his chest. The silver inlay in the 
eyes of the figures is missing. His necklace of the ekzvali type, plain haloes behind the 
heads of the figures and other features lead us to believe that the image was made in c. 
9th century A.D. * 

In another image of Visnu also, the god is shown flanked by his ayudba-psrusas, name- · 
ly, Gada-devi and Cakra-purusa (No. 67.147; h. 173 cm.; fig. 9). The silver inlay in 
his eyes is intact, but missing from the #ilake-mark on the forehead. А unique feature 
here is that instead of a circular nimbus as seen in the above icons of the god, the cres- 
cent-shaped halo behind his crowned head resembles the horns of a bull. Why such a 
halo was given to the god is not clear, but it certainly does not appear to be a common 
motif in the images of Visnu from Kashmir. The image can be dated to c. 9th century A.D. 

` An image of Garudárüdha Visnu carrying, clockwise, а lotus, a mace, a disc and a 
conch also has a halo that looks as if it were made of two horns of a bull behind the 
head of the deity (No. 67.148; h. 16.5 cm.; figs. 11-12). Probably the finest representa- 
tion of Visnu riding on his одђапа Garuda can be seen in the Gajendramoksa panel in the 
Daśävatāra temple at Deogarh (=), but there Garuda does not hold a jar of ambrosia as 
shown in this bronze image. Thus it can be inferred that the depiction of a jar in 
Garuda's hands is a late feature, which probably started in the early mediaeval period. 

The present image will be a good example for comparative study with similar con- 
temporary material from Bihar and Nepal (*). 

Like Hinduism, Buddhism was also a flourishing religion in Kashmir and а number 
of excellent bronzes fashioned during the early mediaeval period are preserved in different 
museums and private collections (*). The beautiful Bodhisattva image consecrated in the 
reign of Queen Didda of Kashmir is preserved in the Srinagar Museum (*). Another equally 


(2%) H. НАвтиг, Indische Skulpturen, Y. Die (21) C. SIVARAMAMORTI, Indian Sculpture, DER 
Werke der frithindischen, klassischen und frilbmit- Delhi, 1961, pl. 14. 
telalterlichen Zeit, (Museum für Völkerkunde Ber- (3) P. PAL, « Vaishnava Art from Nepal in the 


lin), Berlin, 1960, pls. 42-43; In, Museum für Museum », Boston Museum Bulletin, Boston, LXV, 
Indische Kunst Berlin, Katalog 1971: Ausgestellte 1967, p. 340, figs. 2-4. 


Werke, Berlin, 1971, pL 23; Katalog 1976, Berlin, (9) D. BARRETT, « Bronzes from Northwest In- 

1976, no. 100, fig. on p- 181. die and Western Pakistan », Lalit Каја, 11, 1962 
(°) P. Par, «А Brühmanical Triad from (1965), рр. 35-44 and figures. 

Kashmir and Some Related Icons», Archives of (*) Kar, ор. cit., p. 70. 


Asian Art, XXVII, 1973-74, pp. 33 f., fig. 5. 
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charming and almost contemporary image of the deity has been recently acquired by the 
Denver Art Museum (*). But probably the most notable examples of Buddhist art from 
the valley are the two inscribed images of the standing Buddha in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art (*) and the seated crowned Buddha in the collection of Mr and Mrs John D. 
Rockefeller 31d (*). 

The National Museum has also а few Buddhist bronzes from Kashmir. Among these, 
the image of Bodhisattva Радтараш is seated cross-legged on a lotus with his right hand 
in verada-mudraà and the left holding the stem of a full-blown lotus (No. 72.286; h. 9 
cm.; fig. 10). Не wears а three-peaked tiara, ekdvali, beaded-yajfiopavita and the skin 
of a black buck with its head depicted in front on his left shoulder as also shown in 
a Gupta sculpture from Sarnath, also exhibited in the National Museum (No. 59.527/5) (°). 
A much worn miniature figure of a dbyami Buddha is depicted on the crown in the 
centre. The deity has а plain halo behind his head. The image can be dated to c. 9th 
century АР. 

In another image, the Bodhisattva is seated on a double-lotus pedestal mounted on a 
rectangular base (Мо. 65.133; h. 12.8 cm.; fig. 13). His right hand is in the preaching 
attitude, while the left holds the stalk of a lotus. His three-pronged crown has the mi- 
niature figure of a dbyam: Buddha in the centre. It will be interesting to note that the 
plaits of his hair flowing on either side on the shoulders, as well as the ratna-kundala in 
the right ear and the pazra-kusdala in the left are similarly shown in another Buddhist 
bronze from Nepal exhibited in the Philadelphia Museum of Art (?). But in this image, 
too, instead of an uttartya (7), the deity simply has a Arisnajina, which suggests his ascetic 
nature. This image can also be assigned to c. 9th century A.D. 

The image of four-headed Mafijudri is carved in the round (Мо. 72.156; h. 15 cm; 
fig. 14). The six-armed divinity held a double-edged straight sword in his topmost right 
hand, while one left hand holds the stem of a lotus. His downcast eyes are robed in 
spiritual ecstasy. The high crown, the well-modelled limbs and the beautiful modelling of 
the figure suggest a 10th century date for this masterpiece. 

It will not be out of place to refer here to a bronze image of Bodhisattva Maitreya 
from Ladakh, which is famous all over as the abode of the Buddhist gods (No. 72.276; 


(*) M. C. LANIUS, «A Kashmir Bodhisattva London, 1947-8, London, 1950, p. 50, pL 34, fig. 
Related to the Queen Didda Bronze », Archives of 206. 
Asian Art, XXII, 1968-69, pp. 102-03, fig. 1. (*) S. Квамивсн, «The Art of Nepal and 
(35) Su. E. Lez, «Clothed in the Sun: А Tibet», Philadelpbia Museum of Art Bulletin, 
Buddha and а Sürya from Kashmir », The Bulletin Spring 1960, pp. 23 #., fig. on p. 24. 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Feb. (4) C£. WaArKAMBO, «Three Seated Stone 
1967, pp. 43 Н., fig. 3. Buddhas », The Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum 
(17) Su. E. Lxx, Asien Art: Selections from of Art, April 1966, fig. 21. A bronze image of · 
the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Jobn D. Rockefeller a Bodhisattva from Kashmir, datable to the 11th 
3rd, New York, 1970, fig. 10. century A.D., is also preserved in the State Mu- 
(**) L. AsuroN (ed), The Art of India and senm, Lucknow. The deity, wbose right hand is 
Pakistan, A Commemorative Catalogue of tbe damaged, wears a fanshaped head-dress besides 
Exbibition held at The Royal Academy of Arts, his other ornaments. 
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h. 17.5 ст. figs. 15, 16). His hands are held near the chest in vyakbyana-mudra, and 
in the left he holds a long lotus-flower stalk on which a spouted pot it resting, thus 
revealing the identity of the deity as Maitreya. The body appears to be tall and slender. 
The crown is typically Kashmiri and reminds us of the sculptures from Parihasapura 
displayed in the Srinagar Museum. The plump face with narrow eyes, short nose, thin 
lips and rounded chin show influence both from Kashmir and the Central Asian area in tbis 
magnificent bronze of late 13th or. early 14th century A.D. 

Buddhism is still the most popular religion of Ladakh. A number of monasteries in 
Ladakh preserve numerous bronzes and painting datable from the 5th-6th centuries to the 
mediaeval period (*). This image of Maitreya also might have been once enshrined in one 
of such monasteries, —— | 


(€) М. Smeu, Himaleyen Art, London, 1968, 
pp. 43 ff. and figures. 
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Mahisasuramardim: Ап Analysis of the Myths 


by PHYLLIS GRANOFF 


In analysing problems in Indian iconography, myths from the puránas have traditionally 
been employed to provide the context of a given image, supplying the details necessary to 
а proper understanding of the work of art. There are, however, rare images in Indian art 
which themselves have muth information to convey about the development and inter- 
. relationship of some of the myths in the purānas. They provide an insight into the process 

of evolution of Indian myths that otherwise might be forever unattainable, for the purdnas 
are extremely difficult to date and the task of comparing even versions of the same myth let 
alone different myths is very problematic. One such group of images is presented by the 
Udayagiri Mahisasuramardinis, Gupta representations of the goddess slaying the buffalo - 
demon. : 
Mahisasuramardini is one of the most commonly depicted goddesses in the Indian 
pantheon from the Kusana period to the present. She is closely related in the myths to 
another demon-killing goddess, Ni&umbhasumbhahanani, as she is called in the Sridurgastotta- 
rafatanámastotra (), the goddess who slays the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha. The de- 
struction of Sumbha and Nisumbha was not represented in early Indian art, although 
medieval images of Kali or Camunda, the second fierce emanation of the goddess in this 
story, are common. In later periods illustrated manuscripts of the Devimabatmya, chapters . 
LXXXI-XCII of the Markandeyapurana, depict in ‘detail the fight against Sumbha and 
‘Nigumbha, as do terracottas in the Charbangla Temple, Barnagar District, Murshidabad, 
West Bengal (?). : 

The absence of depictions of the death of Sumbha and Nisumbha in early Бан 
and the predominance of images depicting the death of the buffalo demon, Mahisa, is 
curious, for the puranas devote their attention to both these events. However, there are 
two reliefs of Mahigüsuramardini at Udayagiri that suggest the reason why the slaying of 
Sumbha and Nigumbha was absent from the repertoire of the early Indian artist. Tbe re 
liefs combine features of the slaying of the buffalo demon Mahisa with aspects of the 
-battle against Sumbha and Niumbha. They suggest that in fact at this period in time 
both stories might have been part of a larger one, describing a goddess as the slayer of 
vatious demons. The early sculptor, then, would be depicting this more generalized myth 


(!) Edited in the Sridurgdsaptesati, Gorakhpur, mya, The Glorification of the Great Goddess, 
n.d, The name appears in verse 10. Varanasi, 1963, plate opposite page 110, and , 
C) See М-Тн. ng MALLMANN, « Un manuscrit О.С. GANGOLY and A. Goswami, Indien Terre 
illustré du Devi-Mahitmya», Aris Asiatiques, 2, - cotta Art, New York, 1959, plate 38. 
1955, pp. 178-196; V. S. AcrawaLa, Devimábát- 
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' which only later became differentiated into two separate myths, the slaying of the buffalo 
demon by Miahisüsuramardini, and the slaying of Sumbha and Nisumbha by Nisumbhe- 
Sumbhahanani. 

This article will discuss in detail the iconography of the Udayagiri Mahisasuramardini 
and the various accounts of the slayings of Mahisa and Sumbha and Nifumbha in the dif- 
ferent ританах. It will analyse and compare the two myths in an attempt to document the 
theory suggested by the reliefs at Udayagiri that the two myths were at one time com- 
bined, and to trace the process by which they might have become two distinct tales, with 
the Sumbha and Niéumbha killing receding in importance as Mahisasuramardini assumed the 
prominent place she holds even today. Ја doing so it will point out a new potential area 
for research: the use of images and iconography to throw light on some of the complex 
problems of puranic mythology. 


I. The Iconography of tbe Udayagiri Mahisasuramardini 


The Udayagiri Mahisásuramardini (fig. 1) appears in the Candragupta II cave, dated 
in the early 5th century A.D. (*). The relief is unfortunately badly damaged. The goddess 
presses her right foot on the head of the buffalo in the lower left-hand corner of the photo- 
graph.. She is twelve-armed. The details of her mekbala or girdle, her hair with its finely 
depicted pearl strings, and the waving garment between her legs are indicative of the 
- expertise of the artist and the superior quality of the relief. 

The objects that she holds are difficult to distinguish. In her right hands, excepting 
the innermost hand, there is a kbadga or sword, a vajra, or thunderbolt, a trifala or trident 
that is piercing the buffalo's back, a sharp-pointed object, perhaps an arrow ог bana, and 
an object that is too broken to recognize. From the remaining outline of its shape it may 
have been a ghantd or bell. On the left; again excepting the innermost hand, the goddess ` 
holds a khetaka or shield, and a curved slender object that may have been a capa ог bow. 
Behind it is a conical shape that other reliefs of Mahisásuramardini may help us to identify. 

Fig. 2 is a relief of Mahisasuramardini from the Ambikamáta Temple at Jagat in 
Rajasthan. The temple- bears an inscription of 961 A.D. speaking of repairs done to it. 
It is thus thought to have been built around 925 A.D. (*). In her left hand, just above 


(3) There is some disagreement over the proper ‘menclature. 

number of the cave. О. VIENNOT, « The Goddess There is also some dispute as to the date of 
Mahisasuramardini in Kushana Art», Artibus the carvings. Recent opinion is inclined to date 
Asiae, XIX, 1956, pp. 368374, assigns the relief them two hundred years later than the Candra- 
to cave VII. К.С. ÁcRAWALA, «The Goddess gupta II inscription, that is, to the 7th century 
Mahisásuramardini in Early Indian Art», Artibus A.D. See О. VIENNOT, « The Mahigasuramardint 
Asiae, ХХІ, 1958, p. 123, referring to Viennot’s from the Siddhi-Ki-Gupha at Deogarh », Journal 
article and the same relief, assigns it to cave VI. of the Indian Society ој Oriental Art, 4, 1971- 
J.C. Навін, Gupta Sculpture, Oxford, 1974, plate 1972, p. 72, and D. BARRETT, «A Terracotta 
17, also assigns the relief to cave VI. J.N. BANE- Plaque of Mahisasuremardini », OrA, ns. XXI, 
ЕЈЕА, Tbe Development of Hindu Iconography, 1975-1976, pp. 64-67. 

Calcutta, 1956, pp. 72 and 498, calls the cave the (9 K. Deva, Temples of North Indis, New 
Candragupte ЇЇ cave. I have followed his no- Delhi, 1969, p. 39. 
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the shield, the goddess holds a small conical object that may ђе a quiver full of arrows. 
When the goddess was formed from the power or the tejas of the gods in order to slay 
the buffalo demon, each god gave her a weapon. Vayu, the Wind, gave her two full 
quivers according to some accounts, and one full quiver according to other accounts (°). 
Fig. 3 shows another Mahisüsuramardini from Jagat, this time seizing the hair of the figure 
who emerged from the decapitated buffalo f). It was not unusual for a single site to 
depict several scenes from the same‘ myth. The goddess again holds a cone-shaped quiver 
next to her bow. This approximates the position of bow and conical object that we would 
like to identify as a quiver in the Udayagiri Mahisasuramardini, fig. 1. Fig. 4, a 12th-cen- 
tury Mahisasuramardini from the Chálukyan KatteSvara Temple at Hirahadagalli, has two 
quivers. One is behind the goddess, and she is shown reaching back to grab an arrow 
from it. А second quiver, on the left side, is held in her hand ('). Quivers thus vary in 
size, shape, and position, but were a common attribute of Mahisasuramardini. It is there- 
fore not impossible to read the conical object in the Udayagiri relief (fig. 1) as a quiver. 
Another hend on the left pulls the tail of the buffalo, but the objects that were held by the 
remaining left hands are now completely lost. 

The most curious feature of the relief is the position of the two innermost hands. 
They are held above the head of the goddess and stretch something horizontal between 
them. This gesture is not confined to this single relief. It appears again at Udayagiri, 
cave 17 (fig. 5) where we see the goddess crushing the buffalo to death. Опе puranic 
account relates that the buffalo was in the end crushed and stamped to death by the god- 
dess (°). The relief thus represents the concluding scene of the myth. The goddess is 
again twelve-armed and holds on the left a shield, quiver, and a bow; on the right, a 
club, dart, trident, and the tail of the buffalo. There are also several Kusana reliefs show- 
ing Mahisasuramardini stretching something above her head (°). 

This gesture has been variously misinterpreted. Banerjea, referring to the Udayagiri 
relief in the Candragupta II cave, thought that the object was a godba or crocodile (^). 
Viennot, in reference to а Kusüna representation of а similar type, suggested that it might 


(©) Devtmabatmya, 221; Vdmanapurana, 19.14; dess. The photograph shows that the quiver on 
Devibhdgevatepurdna, 5.9.14; Sivapuráma, 5.46.22. the left side is held in her hand. 
The Skamdapwrama has a different account of the (8) Skandapurána, 1.3 1125-26. Vamanapurdna 
birth of the goddess who slays the buffalo demon. 21.48 mentions that the goddess crushed him and 
In 7.1.83.4 it is said that she is created by Brahma deprived him of his strength before she decapitated 
alone. him. That the goddess employed no weapon, but 

(*) In some versions of the myth the goddess killed the buffalo with a blow of her foot was a 
decapitates the buffalo and a’ human figure favourite theme for Bana, the 7thcentury court 
emerges, bearing a sword. He fights with the poet, in his Candifeteka, or one hundred verses 
goddess and is then decapitated. Devimdbatmye, in praise of the goddess. See verses 2, 8, 9, 11, 
P e eene 21.49, and Sivepurdna, 15, 17, 20, 46, 47, 56, 73, 76, 78, 83, 84, 90, 92, 

a: 97, 98, and 101. The text is printed in the Kavye- 

() A. Rus, «Chalukyen Architecture, (Ат zl seis no 4 о S 
chaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, > а 
XXI) repr. Delhi and Varanasi, 1970, has а line (8) Утммот, op. cit, and К.С. AGRAWALA, 
drawing of this statue, plete XL, fig. 1. He is ОРЕН 
incorrect in placing both quivers behind the god- (®) BANERJEA, op. cıt., pp. 172 and 498. 
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be а drum, and cited V.S. Agrawala who had interpreted it as а bowl (7). Viennot also 
cited Vogel, describing another such Кизапа statue and tentatively identifying the object 
as a serpent ("). R.C. Agrawala agreed with Banerjea that the goddess holds a crocodile 
above her head and noted two more Кизапа statues of similar description, No. 878 in the 
Mathura Museum and No. 8622 in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, the latter ‘also noted 
by Viennot (7). Harle, referring to the Udayagiri Mahisasuramardini, suggested that the 
object is a lotus garland (“) : 


There are thus two Coni reliefs at Udayagiri in which the buffalo ds goddess 
holds something above her head, and several Kusána statues of a like description. · It re- 
mains now to try to identify end explain the significance of this object that the goddess 
holds in her uppermost hands. This single attribute, heretofore misinterpreted, will be 
seen to be the clue to an understanding of the Udayagiri Mahisasuramardini end her re- 
lationship to the puranic myths. 


Fig. 6 shows a detail of the Udayagiri Mahisásuramardini in the Candragupta П cave. 
It. is immediately clear that the object pulled between her hands cannot be a drum, 
bowl, serpent, lotus garland, or crocodile. It has exactly the same texture and appearance 
as the hair so carefully represented below it. It is braided and bejewelled; the main or- 
nament composed of three circular forms is in fact partly attached to the hair below. The 
goddess is thus holding a piece of her hair and seems about to bind it in an elaborate 
chignon. The result would probably look something like the hair of fig. 7, а Mahisasura- 
mardini from an 8th century temple at Osiafi in Rajasthan. At Osiafi the goddess displays 


(Н) Мтеммот, op at, p. 371. The statue is mardini from the side wall which extends out at 
reproduced in the article and is given as catalogue the left of the entrance to cave 6. It is Pl. УП, 
No. 875. It is from well II at Palkhera, Mathura. fig. 5. Unfortunately the figure is too badly worn 

(3) Ibid., p. 372. · to be of much use to the present discussion. 

JOP RG. “Aamir hts: Spoon орага озо "phe. aly п-и book: be Шаша another: Saute 
Kuşāņa statue 878 actually shows the goddess which I would identify as a goddess with a closely 
fighting a human demon. The buffalo is absent. related gesture. It is plate 149. The figure has 
The possibile significance of this iconographic a similar coiffure and holds a thin object above 


tan ; "из head. Напе identifies the figure as a form 
е E phus ы телен ee Siva bur tbe hairdo menor the шта бг 


(9) Hanus, op. ай, p. 36. In his article «Оп very mah like thee cf ила саше дигао 
a Disputed Element in the Iconography of Early 216 fig. 7 in thi The: credin chest 
Mabisisuramardini Images», AOr, 8, 1970, PP. р also a mark of a female member of the Saivaite 
147-55, Harre notes that the form of the garland ЗЮ а Rat or стае ш posue 
is indeed unusual. In addition, he gives a photo. Peron a 91 emda о ар 
graph of another Kusapa image of the goddess, i et : s аи Ж pare арти 
4; 'and.apecifically remarks їшї Abe scent te c E АА 

fig. 7, and sp y of the myths of the demon-slaying goddesses. It 
be tying up her hair (p. 153) That this is in fact would sbow the original hair-binding scene, which 
the key to unravelling the mystery of these figures we shall see, belongs to Camunda and not Mahisa- 
will be shown below. See also HazLz's more suramardini. The object she holds above her head 
recent article «On the Mahisásuremardini Images would be а piece of animal gut that the purāna 
of the Udayagiri Hill (Уна) Caves », Journal oj relates was used by the goddess to bind her locks. 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, IV, 1971-1972, For further details see the story summarized in 
рр. 44-49. Harle reproduces a third Mabisásura- the body of this paper. 
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an elaborate hair-do, with a large crest-jewel very much Ике the one we see in the un- 
bound hair of the goddess at Ugayagiri. 

This gesture of binding the hair is not mentioned in any of the accounts of the god- 
dess who slays Mahisa, the buffalo demon. Its appearance here at Udayagiri and on the 
Kusána statues of Mahisüsuramardini is thus somewhat mysterious. In fact, it is a dif- 
ferent goddess in the puramas who binds her hair and slays an animal demon, not Mahi- | 
sásuramardini, the slayer of the buffalo, but Nis$umbhas$umbhahanani, the slayer of Sumbha 
and Nigumbha. We shall review the myth of Sumbha and Ni$umbha, identify the hair 
binding scene, and then discuss the significance of the ишн image in a study of the 
mythology of the demon-killing goddesses. 


JI. The Myths of Slaying е; and Nifumbha 


The tale of Sumbha and Nigumbha is related in the Vamanapurana, chapters 29 and 
30. Sumbha and Nigumbha are the sons of Danu and Каќуара (29.1). Their brother 
Namuci is deceitfully killed by Indra, the king of the gods (29.2-11). Sumbha and 
Nigumbha, enraged, decide to conquer the gods to avenge his death (29.11-15). Having 
done so, they come upon the demon Raektabija (29.15), who will be an important ele- 
ment in our efforts to connect the Sumbha and Nis$umbha myth with the myth of Mahi- 
sāsura, the buffalo demon. Raktabija introduces himself as a friend of the slain Mahisa, 
and relates that Mahisa's former ministers, Canda and Munda, are hiding from the wrath 
of the goddess, his killer, in the waters of the River Narmada (29.16-18). Sumbha and 
Nifumbha suggest a campaign against the goddess to avenge the death of Mahisa (29.20- 
22), at which point Canda and Munda emerge from hiding (29.23), and Raktabija informs 
them that he intends to conquer the goddess with the assistance of Sumbha апа Nisumbha 
and marry her (29.26). Canda suggests, however, that Sumbha as the new king of the 
demons, would be a more worthy husband for the marvellous goddess (29.27). It is 
agreed, and Sumbha sends his messenger Sugriva to propose to her in his name (29.30). 
The goddess replies with a statement that forms the kernel of the plot of this myth. She 
says that she cannot marry anyone who does not first defeat her in battle (29.35-39). The 
stage is thus set for the fight. The goddess, called Kauéika, must be defeated in war in 
order to be wed (3). | 

Sumbha sends his army to subdue Kauétka. After a number of reversals, Canda and 
Munda attack her (29.54). From her terrible frown emerges another goddess, Camunda 
or Kali, holding a skull-club or khatvdiga and a sword wrapped in a black sheath. Her 
limbs are withered and covered with blood and she wears a garland of human skulls 
(29.57). She kills most of the demon army and then is attacked by a certain Ruru. 


(4) She is called Kausika because she is born cards. Her birth is described in the Váémane- 
from the kosa or bodily sheath that Parvati dis purána, chapter 22. . 
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This is the episode that speaks of а goddess binding her hair. Ruru, a proper name, 
also means “deer? or ‘savage beast”. Just as “Mahisa”, “buffalo”, denotes both, the name 
and the form of the demon in the Mahisasuramardini myth, so too does “Ruru” probably . 
signify here both the proper name of the attacker and the fact that he is an animal. Seeing 
this Ruru, the goddess, Kali or Camunda, hit him with her skull-club, and « he fell to the 
ground like a tree with its roots cut » (29.63). And then the goddess, beholding him there, 
«ripped out his guts, from head to foot, just as one does with a sacrificial beast (29.64). 
And she took his entrails and bound them in her lovely locks. One lock remained un- 
bound, and she pulled it out and threw it on the ground (29.65). It became a terrifying 
female, with hair all smeared with oil, bearing the same form [as Kali] but half white 
and half black » (29.66). This is the birth of Candaméari, as she is called (29.27) (*). It 
is telated in no other purana. 

^ Returning to the Udayagiri relief, fig. 1, one is struck by how closely the sculpture 
corresponds to this incident. The buffalo is in fact stretched out from head to foot, and 
the goddess binds up her hair. The body of the buffalo also shows a wavy line, perhaps 
indicating his entrails which have just been ripped out by the goddess to use as a tie. | 

' The next question is how and why this scene, which belongs only to the slaying of 
Ruru by КАН or Camunda in the Sumbha and Ni$umbha myth, became incorporated іп the 
iconography of Mahisásuramardini, the slayer of the buffalo demon. "There are two possi- 
bilities: one, that the selection of the incident was arbitrary, which is highly unlikely, 
and two, that in fact the myth of Mahisdsuramardini once belonged with the myth of 
Nisumbhaáumbhahanani. A third possibility, that the two myths were originally distinct 
and later combined, can be ruled out by the observation that the earliest reliefs of 
Mahisásuramardini incorporate this episode in their iconography. 

We find support for the second of these theories in a post-Gupta relief of a four- 
armed goddess on the Parafurümeávara Temple at BhuvaneSvara, Orissa from the 7th 
centuty ("). The goddess ties up her hair exactly as in the Mahisásuramardini images dis- 
cussed above. She holds a bow in her lower right hand and a sword in her left band. 
The buffalo is absent. Although the gesture of binding her hair links the Рагабигатебуага 


(*) The passage has been misunderstood by in the traditionally sanctioned cult of the Great 
the translators. See the Vamana Purana, translated Goddess. She is the tutelary deity of the king 
by Satyamsu Mohan Mukhopadhyeya, Ahibbushan in the Jain Yafodbaracarita of Vadiraja, 11th 
- Bhattacharya, Dr. N.C. Nath, and Dr. V.K. Verma, century AD. Vadiraja was a South Indian who 
Varanasi, 1968, p. 275. For a similar use of the wrote at the court of the Chalukyan king Jayasimha 
word kostha, an exact synonym of koía, to mean II (1018-1042). For further details consult the 
‘entrails’, see Devimábatmrya, 7.13-14. I have introduction to the Yafodbaracarita edited with 
rendered the word pafu as “sacrificial beast? rather Laksmana's Sanskrit commentary by Dr. K. Kri- 
than simply “beast” because І have taken the word shnamoorthy, Dharwar, 1963, p. ix. 

“Ruru” to be both a proper name and an indicator (9) For a photograph of this goddess see 
‘of the fact that the character is an animal. American Committee for South Asian Art, Uni 

The goddess Candamari appears only in the versity of Michigan, slide no. 1046. The goddess 
Vámanapurama account of the slaying of Sumbha appears on the west face, front reba of the 
and Nigumbha, She was probably a local goddess fikbara. 
that the authors of the text wished to incorporate 
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Fig. 8 - Mahisásuramardini from Valafijuli, Early Chola, 11th century AD. 


Rajasthan, 8th century AD. 


(Photo Ph. Granoff). 


Mahisasuramardini from Osiafi, 


goddess with the Udayagiri Mahisásuramardipi and related images, the absence of the buffalo 
is a jarring divergence. The goddess in this relief is most easily interpreted as a variation 
of the terrifying goddess of the Sumbha and Nigumbha episode in the Vamanapurapa, 
who, as we have seen, slays a host of demons and entwines the guts of one of her victims, 
Ruru, in her hair. This goddess as the killer of a number of demons ‘and not merely 
Mahisa, the buffalo demon, would not require the buffalo as her distinguishing mark. 

In order to prove this second alternative proposed by the iconography of the Udayagiri 
Mahisasuramardini reliefs, we shall now turn to an examination of the accounts of the 
myths in the puramas to see if in fact Ње Mahisa story displays any of the typical elements 
of the Sumbha and Nisumbha myth and thus might have once been part of it and 
only later separated from it, retaining at first the general pattern of the Sumbha and 
Nisumbha story. 


III. The Myths of Mabisdsuramardini and Nifumbbafumbbabanani in the Puranas 


The basic outline of the slaying of Sumbha and Nigumbha has been given above. Its 
` most obvious feature is that Sumbha wishes to marry the goddess who must first be 
defeated in battle. This motif occurs in the account of Sumbha and Nifumbha given in 
the Devimabátmya, chapter 5.42, the Devibbagavatapurana, 5.23.11-30, and the Sivapurana, 
5.47.41. The only other purana that tells the story of Sumbha and Nisumbha is the Skan- 
Фаритана, 7.3.24.1-22. The account is very abbreviated and lacks the motif of Sumbha’s 
desire for the goddess and her wager with him. All the other accounts agree that Canda 
and Munda first see the goddess and then tell Sumbha of her beauty. Sumbha instantly 
falls in love with her and sends his messenger Sugriva with the same results as in the 
Уатфдпаритапа account. | 

A close reading of the different versions of the Mahisásura myth shows several gra- 
dations in its similarity to the tale of the demise of Sumbha and Niéumbha. There are: 


1. accounts offering exact parallels to the Sumbha and Nisumbha slaying, with 


Маћђа proposing marriage to the goddess and the goddess replying that he must first | 
defeat her in battle. 


2. accounts preserving an amorous motif but no wager. 


3. accounts in which no mention is made of the demon’s desire to wed the goddess. 
We shall consider these three groups in turn. 


Group 1 


The Mahisasuramardini myth in the Vamanapurdna is virtually an exact copy of the 
account of the Sumbha and Nigumbha slaying in the same purāna. The story bégins in 
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chapter 19 with the birth of the goddess who is called Katyayani and is - eighteen-armed 
(19.9). She is sent by the gods to Mount Vindhya (19.21). In chapter 20, Canda and 
Munda, two demons, see her there (29.1) and then tell Mahisasura of her beauty (29.2-16). 
Mahisa falls in love with her at once and is determined to marry her. He sets off with 
his army, exactly as Sumbha does in the Sumbha and Nisumbha myth. Mahisa even takes 
a helper whom we have met in the Sumbha story, Raktabija (20.19). Dundubhi, the 
messenger, is sent to propose to the goddess just as Sugriva is in the Sumbha and 
Nigumbha myth (20.21). He receives exactly the same reply, that the goddess can only 
wed someone who can defeat her in battle (20.31-34). The battle then ensues with the 
eventual death of Mahisa, the buffalo demon, and the escape of Canda, Munda, and Rakta- 
bija, who will repeat the exploit on behalf of Sumbha. 


The Vamanapurána, then, gives essentially the same plot for both the myth of Mahisa 
and the myth of Sumbha and Nisumbha. The same characters take part: Сарда, Munda, 
and Raktabija. Raktabija, it is to be remembered, in the Sumbha and Nisumbha story 
actually wanted to marty the goddess himself until Canda persuaded him that Sumbha 
should be the bridegroom (29.26-27). This is significant, because Raktabija is in fact 
another name for Mahisásura in the Vamanapurana account of Mahisa’s strange birth. 
Chapter 18 of the Удтанаритана, verses 41-72, tells how Mahisa was born.  Mahisa is 
the son of a demon Rambha and a she-buffalo. Не is known by the name Raktabija 
(18.70), and as promised by the god Agni, can only be slain by а woman (18.50-51). А 
similar account of the birth of Mahisa can be found in the Devibhagavatapurana 5.2.3-49. 
Не is also identified with Raktabija there (5.2.48). The two, Mahisa and Raktabija, are 
definitely different characters in another place in the Mahisásura story of the .Vamana- 
ритапа (20.19 mentioned above), but it is clear nonetheless that they were closely associ- 
ated in the minds of the authors of this text. In conclusion, the Удтапаритана, from 
which the gesture of hairbinding was derived, shows the myth of the slaying of the 
buffalo demon and that of the killing of Sumbha and Nisumbha to be essentially identical. 


The Skandapurana with its many accounts of Mahisüsura's death also contains one 
with the motif of the demon Mahisa desiring to wed the goddess who answers that she 
must first be defeated in battle (1.31.10.1-11.46). Mahisa, a demon king, goes on a hunting 
expedition. His men see the beautiful goddess practising austerities in a hermitage. They 
report back to Mahisa, who sneaks into the hermitage disguised as an old man. Не 
offers himself to the goddess in marriage, but she refuses, saying he must first beat her 
on the battlefield. Mahisa flees in terror. The goddess then decides that she must tempt 
him to return. She summons the sage, Asuraguru, who is described as monkey-faced 
, (1.3.1.10.73-74 and 88). This is an important parallel to the Sumbha and Niésumbha 
story, because there Sumbha sends a messenger Sugriva. Sugriva is well-known in Indian 
mythology as the monkey-king and friend of Rama in the Катауата. That the monkey- 
faced Sugriva of the epic and Sugriva, Sumbha’s messenger, are indeed the same figure is 
clear from an illustrated Devimabarmya which shows Sumbha’s messenger as monkey- 
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faced ("). The Skdéndapurdna account of the death of Mahiga is thus transposing an ele-. 
ment of the Sumbha and Nifumbha myth. It makes the monkey-faced character the - 
messenger of the goddess instead of the messenger of the demon. It is the only purdna 
that does so. - : 

Mahisa returns, softened by the words of Asuraguru, and brings with him a large 
army. The goddess creates her own forces, and a fierce emanation, Camunda (1.3.10.105). 
Camunda or Kali is the second fierce emanation of the goddess in the Sumbha and Nisumbha 
story (Vamanapurdna 29.56, Devimabatmya 7.5, Devibbágavatapuráma 5.26.39, and Siva- 
ригана 5.47, which does not always keep the identities of the different emanations dis- 
tinct). The emanation Camunda appears only in this account of the death of the buffalo 
demon Mahiga. It is thus another element borrowed from the Sumbha and Nisumbha story. 
The account then continues with the inevitable death of Mahisa at the hands of the god- 
dess. In summary, this version of the death of Mahisásura given in the Skandapurana 
contains several resemblances to the Sumbha and Nigumbha story: Mahisa’s desire to marry . 
the goddess and the wager that he must defeat her in battle; the appearance of the 
: monkey-faced messenger, and the emanation of Camunda. 


Group 2 


The account of Mahisasura in the Devibbagevatapurana is typical of group 2. It is 
found in chapters 5.2.3-19.44. There is no wager that the goddess must be defeated in 
battle to be wed, but the demon does fall in love with her.. When approached by the 
messenger of the demon, who-is unnamed, the goddess replies only that she has been sent 
to kill Mahisa and not to marry him (5.10.2). Other accounts in the Skandapurana also | 
preserve the love motif without the wager (6.119.1-121.86, 7.1.83.1-60, 7.3.36.3-163), as 
does the Угтађаритана 92.1-95.65. These versions are complicated by the introduction of 
the sage Narada who performs the function performed by Сарда and Munda in the Vama- 
napurdna story. Nürada.sees the goddess, and himself smitten with love, tells Mahisa of 
her beauty. : 


Group 3 


. The final stage, group 3, in which the two myths are totally separated and there is 
no trace of the love of the demon for the goddess, is exemplified by the accounts in the 


(5) DE MALLMANN, ор. cit., figs. 9 and 10. also appears in the Devibbdgevatapuréna account 
There is another famous Rémdyena monkey. on of Mahisa’s death, 5.6.23. А study of purdsic 
the side of the demon in these myths. ТЬе myths would ündoubtedly reveal much about the 
Skendapurüsa mentions а Маћаћапи, «one with а nature of the monkeys in sources other than the 
big jaw», (3.1.6.68). The name is tantalizingly Ramayana. í 

close to that of the celebrated Hanuman. He 
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Devimahatmya (chapters 2-4), the Sivepurdna (5.46.1-63) and the Skandapurdna (3.1.6.1-7. 
44.) The only hint of a possible unity between the Mahisa slaying and the Sumbha and 
Nigumbha slaying is given in the Devimahatmya chapter 9.33. When Nifumbha is struck 
with the trident a man emerges from his chest. The goddess kills him by cutting off his 
head. This is exactly what happens in the Mahisasura story in this text (2.37, and see 
note 6 for references from the other purámas). The incident makes better sense when 
applied to Mahisa, who is, after all, half human, and half buffalo in some accounts, and 
а human cursed to be a buffalo in other accounts (°). Otherwise, in all the essential ele- 
ments the myths are now entirely different. The characters are different and the plots 
are different. 

This completes our analysis of the myths of the slaying of Sumbha and Ni$umbha and 
Mahisāsura in the various ригатаг. The texts provide us with ample evidence that the 
story of the goddess killing Sumbha and Nisumbha and the story of her killing the buffalo 
demon Mahisa are intimately related. In one text, the Vamanapurama, the two myths are 
identical in all the essential elements of plot and character. This extraordinary coincidence 
of plot details and even names of the actots in the two stories suggests that the connection 
between them goes beyond any conceivable shared reliance on a single folk-motif, some- 
thing that often gives oral tales a remarkably similar appearance. It indicates a more fun- 
damental unity between the two myths. The fact that the Mahisa story so closely parallels 
the Sumbha and Nisumbha story suggests indeed that the myth of the goddess killing the 
buffalo demon originally may have belonged with the larger myth of her slaying Sumbha, 
Nigumbha, Raktabija and the others, and that it only later became independent, retaining 
in its earliest separated form the plot and many of the dramatis personae of the Sumbha 
and Ni$umbha myth. This is exactly what the study of the iconography of the Udayagiri 
Mahisasuramardini had led us to expect. The Udayagiri reliefs show a goddess who com- 
bines aspects of both the Mahisa myth and the myth of the slaying of Sumbha and Nisumbha, 
namely the binding of her hair, which is peculiar to the Sumbha and Nisumbha story, and 
the slaying of the buffalo. This indicates that the two myths were at that time united 
into the one theme of a demon killing goddess. 

The texts have also shown us the various stages through which the myths might have 
become distinct from one another. It is to be expected that once this process had been 
completed, the goddess would no longer exhibit the gesture of binding her hair, a gesture 
which belonged to the larger, more generalized story. This is in fact what we find in later 
representations of Mahisasuramardini, for example figs. 2, 3, 4, 7, and 8. 


Finally, a word of caution is in order. The sequence proposed here for the puranas, 
Stage 1 Vamanapurana 19-21 
Skandapurdna 1.3.1.10.1-11.46 


(7) Mahise is а cursed human in the Skenmda- 
purdsa, 13.1.10.1-11.46 and 6.119.1.121.86. 
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Stage 2 Devibbagavatapurana 5.2.3-19.44 
Skandapurüna 7.1.83.1-60, 7.3.36.3-163 


Stage 3 Devimabatmya 24 
Sivapurdna 5.46.1-63 
Skandapurüna 3.1.6.1-7.44 


is in по way meant to indicate anything about the chronology of the written accounts. 
The iconography of the Udayagiri Mahisésuramardini suggests that the myths recorded in 
the Vamanapurana may belong to an early stage-in the cult of the demon slaying goddess, 
when the myth of Mahisa and the myth of Sumbha and Nisumbha had just begun to sep- 
arate from one another. We can still say nothing about the date at which these versions 
may have been set down in writing; the Skandepurdna contains accounts belonging to all 
three groups, making it clear that the various stages persisted throughout the period of 
compilation of the purámas. And yet, even if iconography is unable to help us definitely 
fix the chronology of the texts, it certainly has assisted us in making order from a bewil- 
dering variety of stories and has provided some clues as to their ee and inter- | 
relationship, clues which otherwise would have remained hidden. 


IV. Conclusions 


There remains one major unsolved question. If the goddess was originally a slayer 
of numerous demons, some animal and some human, and if the myth of the goddess as 
specifically the slayer of the buffalo demon is a secondary appearance, patterned on the 
original myth of the slaying of Sumbha, Nisumbha, Canda, Munda, Ruru, Raktabija, and 
others as depicted in the myth of Sumbha and Nisumbha, then why did the Mahisasura 
story develop at all and why did it become so popular? 

F.D.K. Bosch in a stimulating article on the relationship between art and myth in 
India also suggested that the slaying of the buffalo demon was a secondary develop- 
ment (У), He postulated that the buffalo was originally the vehicle or vahana of the god- 
dess. The figure of the armed goddess standing on the head of the buffalo is a common 
one in the art of South India. Fig. 8 (") shows an early Chola Mahisásuramardini from 
Valafijuli. Bosch proposes that such an image suggested to the mythologizers that the 
goddess must have decapitated the buffalo. They then fabricated an appropriate юш the 
tale of Meee the goddess as the slayer of the buffalo demon. 


(*) FDK. Bos, «Remarques sur les in- (1) I wish to thank the officials of the Tanjore 
fluences réciproques de l'iconographie et de ја Museum who permitted me to photograph their 
mythologie indiennes », Arts Asiatiques, IIT, 1956, collection in 1970. 


pp. 22-47. 
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There are several problems with this interpretation. First of all, Bosch bases his 
hypothesis upon a single statue of the goddess standing on a severed buffalo head found 
at Besnagar. By his own admission, this Besnagar statue might not predate the 1st ог 2nd 
century A.D. (®). It is thus no earlier than the Кизапа reliefs cited above that show the: 
goddess actively battling the buffalo demon, and therefore could not possibly have served 
as the source of the myth behind them. Southern images of the goddess standing on the 
severed buffalo head are all considerably later than both the Kusina and Gupta reliefs of 
the buffalo slaying goddess. There is thus no known image of the goddess resting on the 
buffalo head that definitely precedes all the representations of the buffalo-slaying goddess 
and that might have occasioned the myth describing her. Secondly, it would be unusual 
for any god or goddess to stand on the severed head of his or her animal mount; this 
deviation from the general pattern in itself suggests that the buffalo is not an ordinary 
vàbana at all. There is nonetheless a close connection of the goddess with the buffalo; in 
the Vamanapurana account of the slaying of Sumbha and Nisumbha she steals the horn of 
Yama’s buffalo and uses it as her weapon (29.72 and 29.87). Despite this, it is difficult 
to derive the myth itself from any known image of a goddess standing on a buffalo head. 

The question remains open: why did a single episode in the original Sumbha and , 
Nigumbha myth, the killing of an animal demon, maybe even Ruru from the hair-binding 
scene, become isolated and the source of an entirely new myth and cult, the cult of the 
buffalo-slaying goddess? Perhaps Bosch was very close to the truth; perhaps it does have 
to do with the mount of the goddess, and equally important with her special relationship 
to Siva, whose mount is the bull, an animal similar in appearance and characteristics to 
the buffalo. We find such a thought beautifully expressed by the court poet Вапа (7th | 
century A.D.) in verse 32 of his Candifataka, | ` 


sadyah sádhitasadhyam uddhrtavati ат Siva pátu vah padaprantavisakta eva mabi- 
закаге suradvesini distyà deva  vrsadhvajo yadi Бћаудп  esüpi nah svamini 
samjata mahisadhvajeti јаувуй kelau krte ’rdhasmita 

May 5178, who pulled out the trident from the body of the buffalo once it had performed 
its task, protect you; Siva, who smiled gently when Jaya said in jest, “Lord, just as you bear 
the bull as your emblem, so now does our mistress bear the buffalo as her emblem, for the 
enemy of the gods, who assumed the form of а buffalo, lies clinging to the edge of her foot" 


The slaying of the savage beast, Ruru, once it had developed into the independent 
myth of the slaying of the buffalo demon, would have given to the goddess a mount, the 
buffalo, similar to the bull mount of her Јога Siva, for the goddess is always shown stand- 
ing on the buffalo to slay him. The popular worship of the goddess, often shown seated 
on Siva’s bull along with her husband, might have strengthened the association of the god- 
dess with the buffalo in the minds of the devotees, thus enhancing the cult of the god- 
dess as slayer of the buffalo at the expense of a cult of the goddess as slayer of the other 


(2) Возсн, ор. cit, p. 27. 
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demons, Sumbha, Nigumbha, ef al. This would help account for the scarcity of Sumbha 
ahd Nigsumbha battle scenes even in later art, and the prevalence of images of Mahigásu- | 
ramardini. It would also be consistent with attempts in the late purānas to equate the 

huffalo with Siva’s bull Nandi, by portraying him as an ardent devotee of Siva (®). 


~ 


(P) Зрапдарктана, 1.3.1.10.1-11.46 and 6.119. and devoted to Siva. The goddess releases him 
1-121.86. For Nandi as a devotee of Siva see from his curse by defeating him in battle. Nandi, 
BANERJEA, ор. cit., pp. 534-536 and Т.А. GOPINATH - originally theriomorphic, likewise comes to be 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, repr. New depicted as a human and a worshipper of Siva. 
York, 1968, vol. П, pt. 2, pp. 455-460. Маћца The two are thus very close in nature; both are 


in these sections of the Skendapurdna is depicted half anime, bali -buman woriliippers of, the god 
as a human cursed to take on the form of a buffalo Siva. 
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Trimurti Mahisasuramardini 


by DEVENDRA HANDA 


When, after vanquishing the gods, the demon Mahisa wanted to become the lord 
of the heavenly dominions, Durga is said to have been formed under the пате Candiká, by 
the combined energies of the gods which they put forth in their wrath. There took place 
a combat between the two and the demon assumed many forms, particularly noteworthy 
being his buffalo shape, from which he derived his name. When the goddess chopped off 
the head of the buffalo demon, the asura emerged in a human form. from the decapitated 
body, but was ultimately done to death by the goddess (*). It is this theme which has been 
very popular with the Indian artists and which gives the goddess the name Mahisasuramar- 
dini or simply Mahisamardini. 

The form and exploits of Mahisásuramardini, the manifestation of Durga in her fero- 
cious form, have been beautifully delineated in the Mababbarata and several Puranas, 
especially in the Devimabatmya of the Markandeya Purana. In India, the cult of Mahisa- 
suramardini began sometime about the 1st century B.C. (*), but it became popular in the 
6th-7th century AD. (°). In the Panjab (*), it seems that her worship commenced in the 
8th century and remained popular subsequently during the medieval period as evidenced 
by the discovery of Mahisamardini figures from Chamba (^); Dholbaha (*), about 25 km. 
northeast of Hoshiarpur; Jainttpur-Muradnagar in district Ambala (°); Kalayet in district 
Sangrur (*); Bohr near Rohtak (*); Hansi (^) and Agroha (") in district Hissar. Other 
forms of the goddess have also been met with in the Panjab (°). 


(*) J. Hastines, ed., Encyclopaedia of Religion MURTI, Indian Bronzes, Bombay, 1962, fig. 17. 


and Etbics, vol. V, Edinburgh, 1967, p. 118. (°) The beautiful Mahisamardini figures from | 


(2) К. C. AGRAWALA, «Mahishamardini in Dholbaha are still unpublished. One magnificent 
Early Rajasthani Art», The Researcher, Jaipur, sculpture is still worshipped in a local temple and 
V-VI, 1964-65, pp. 11 ff. and plates; Ib, «А others have now been brought to Hoshiarpur and 
Rare Mahisamatdini Relief in the National Museum, exhibited in the Museum set up in the Vishveshvs- 
New Delhi», EW, XVI, 1966, pp. 109-11, figs. ranand Vedic Research Institute, Sadhu Ashram. 


1-6. (7) IA, 1963-64, p. 90. 
( M. SEesHADRI’s article оп « Mahisásura- (*) Ibid., p. 91. 

mardini » in the Најј-У eariy Journal of tbe Mysore (*) Report of the Working of the Central 

University, Section Á-Arts, XXIT, 2, 1965, pp. 1-28, Museum ој Labore, 1930-31, p. 4, pl. I. 

pls. 1-43 gives а scholarly treatment of the begin- (5) ASIAR, 1922-23, p. 92. 

dus nd eer сема шась (3) Н. L. SRIVASTAVE, Excavation at Agroba, 
(4) а did аа Ане аса Punjab, (МАЗТ, 61), Delhi, 1952, р. 3, pL X 

and Haryana Pran 4, 8. 
(5) J. Рн. Voom, Antiquities of Chamba State, (3) A four-armed Durga seated on a lion is 


Calcutta, 1911, p. 138, pl. УП B; C. Srvarama- fixed in a temple wall at Kspálamochana (C. J. 
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Recently, I have come across two unusual icons of Mahisamardini at Zahura, an ancient 
site (7), about 5 km. south-west of Tanda Urmur in district Hoshiarpur of the Panjab. The 
old mound here lies just to the west and north-west of the village and measures about 
l km. square and nearly 40 feet high. According to a local tradition, it was here that 
Jamamejaya Pariksit, grandson of Abhimanyu, performed his serpent sacrifice. The sacred 
fire-altar of the sacrifice is pointed out in a temple built of Jakbauri bricks to the north 
of the village. The mound has yielded black-slipped, black-painted red, plain red and red 
polished wares of the early historic period besides medieval and Muslim glazed wares. A 
large number of old bricks measuring 975 X134 X3 in. have been found in the mound 
and used by the villagers in their tenements. Besides the central elevated portion which 
represents a medieval fort with а moat all around (7), the whole of the mound is under 
cultivation and it was while ploughing their fields that the villagers found these icons (>), 
which have now been placed in the above-mentioned temple. Unfortunately these course- 
gtained sandstone sculptures are very much damaged and worn and bear furrow marks 
all over. 


The smaller of the two figures (fig. 1) which measures 48 X 34 cm. has been enshrined 
in the central niche of the temple and is worshipped by the local people. Here the six- 
armed goddess в shown thrusting a trident into the body of the Buffalo Demon from 
whose decapitated trunk a man is coming out. The trident is held in the middle right hand 
while the other two right hands hold a sword and some ‘indistinct object. The goddess 
is trampling the back of the demon with her right foot. There is a bird on her upper left 
hand, the middle left is holding a bow while the lowest is placed on the head of a dwarfish 
male figure — an 2yudbapurusa or a demon. The lion, the mount of the goddess, is 
pouncing upon a demon on the right. The face is very much niutilated but, besides the 
central female face of the deity, the elephantine proboscis on the left is clearly discernible. 
Apparently there was another face on the right also, but that is totally gone. 


The other sculpture (fig. 2), which measures 73X43 cm., though also vety much 
damaged, is less worn out. Here the ten-armed goddess is shown holding in her right hands 


Ropauas, Report of the Panjab Circle ој Árcbaeo- companying me to the site. My thanks аге also 
logical Survey, Calcutta, 1891, p. 27), an image due to Professor Mahendra Thaper for his help in 
of Kali has been reported from Kaithal (Ibid., а second visit to the site. 
p. 18) and a terracotta mould of Durga has recently Q*) The village elders assign this citadel to 
been brought to light from Ajaram in. district the Sikh period and inform that it was destroyed 
Hoshiarpur (Vishvesbvaranand Indological Journal, by the Britishers in the last century. 
IX, Part i, March 1971, pp. 136-7 and plete). (25) A Gupta terracotta head and a late Gupta 
A figure. of Camunda fixed in the wall of Kabir red sandstone sculpture of Buddha in dbermacekra- 
Chaura Temple at Pinjore is also known: see mudré, both broken, were also recovered from this 
D. Hanpa, «Some Unpublished Sculptures from mound. See D. Hanna, «Some Sculptures from 
Pinjaur», Visbvesbveramand Indological Journal, Panjab and Haryana», Research Bulletin (Arts), 
XIV 1, 1976, p. 116, pl. VIII. Panjab University, III 1, 1976, pp. 9495, figs. 
(33) I am highly thankful to Shri K. V. Sarma 4, 5. 
for bringing this site to my notice and for ас- 
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a peacock (2), a cakra, а trident (thrust into the body of the demon), and the lowest one is 
placed on an indistinct figure. One arm is broken. In her left hands she holds а munda, 
а bow, a conch (?) and the severed buffalo head of the demon. With her proper left hand | 
she is twisting the neck of the demon in human form emerging from the body of the slain 
buffalo. The goddess is pressing down on the back of the buffalodemon with her right 
foot and the docile lion is watching the scene quietly. The goddess is wearing ear-rings, 
necklace and a turreted crown. Most interesting, however, are the three feces of the 
deity. Besides the front female face she has a boar face or the left and a lion face on the 
right. 

Nowhere in India have we come across any sculpture of Mahisasuramardini with 
three faces (**). Here, in the first sculpture, we see the elephant face (the third face being . 
irretrievably lost), combining the Vainayaki aspect with Mahisamardini, and in the latter, 
the Varahi and Narasimhi aspects. These sculptures were probably inspired by the Visnu- 
Caturmürtis, having a central human face, lion and boar faces on the right and left side, 
and a fourth one, a demoniacal invisible face on the back. According to the Vismudbar- 
mottara (ПТ 47, 2-17; III 85), this type of composite figure combining three or four 
aspects of the god is known as Vaikuntha. This type was very popular in the early medieval 
period in Kashmir (") from where it descended to the Panjab hills (**) and then to the 
plains (°). The depiction of a bird in both the pieces seems to have been a Rajasthani 
influence (*°). It thus appears that Panjab was the meeting place of different artistic tra- 
ditions in the medieval period (*). 


The holding of a munda and the severed buffalo head in the hands are also unique 
features in the second example. The number of arms, the weapons and other objects held 


| (15) Cf. а three-faced goddess with central face Chaura Temple at Pinjore (Vishveshvaranand In 

of a horse and the side ones of a lion and a boar, dological Journal, XIV 1, 1976, p. 115, pl. V) and 
found at Bijolian in district Bhilwara of Rajasthan a similar three-headed Vispu icon was found at 
(Lalit Kal, 12, 1962, pl. XVI 8; Bharatiya Vidya, Raja-Karne-ka-Kila, Kuruksetra (АЗТАК, 1922-23, 
XX-XXI, 1960-61, p. 304, pl. ГУ). A two-faced р. 89, pl. V d). Similar Уши images have also 
Varahi image, having a central human face and been found in different regions of India (Indian. 
the face of a boar on the left, belonging to Historica] Quarterly, XVI, 1940, pp. 306-19; 
8th-9th century A.D., has also been brought to Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, XXII, 1949, 
light by R. C. Agrawala from Jogeśvarī in district рр. 111 ff; Adyar Library Bulletin, XVIII 34, 
Almora, ОР. (R. С. AGRAWALA, « A Two-Faced 1954; etc.). 


Varahi Image from Jogeévari», Lalit Каја, 12, (о) ide sika pner have 
1962, p. 47, pl. XXX 2). Я been noticed at Jagat in Rajasthan: see К. У. 

(7) J. N. Вамерјка, The Development of SoUNDARA Rayan, « A Devi Cult Nucleus at Jagat, 
Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956, р. 408. Rajasthan », Vishvesbvaranand Indological Journal, 


(15) The recent, theft of the human-size bronze I 1, March 1963, pp. 136-37; R. C. AGRAWALA, 
figure of Vaikunthanathe from the Hari Rai Temple « Khajurabo of Rajasthan: The Temple of Ambika 
of Chamba and its dramatic recovery from Bombay ` at Jagat », AA, X, 1964, pp. 43-65 and plates. 
are quite well known. (3) C£. B. M. PANDE, «Sculptures from 

(*) А three-faced Vignu head, having central Koband, District Karnal», Vishvesbverenand 
human face and Hon and boer faces on the right Indological Journal, VI, 1968, pp. 125-29, pls. 
and left side is fixed in the wall of the Kabir ТУН. 
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Fig. 1 - Three-faced Mahisamardini; sandstone; c. 

9th century A.D.; from Zahura near Tanda Urmur, 

dist. Hoshiarpur, E. Panjab. Now under worship 
in a temple in the vicinity of Tanda Urmur 





Fig. 2 - Three-faced 


Mahisamardini; sandstone; 


9th century A.D.; from Zahura near Tanda Urmur, 
dist. Hoshiarpur, E. Panjab. Now under worship 
in a temple in the vicinity of Tanda Urmur. 





Tetrad of ЗКапда Deities in a Relief at Bhubaneshwar 


by Реттнуг KUMAR AGRAWALA 


We wish here to draw attention to an interesting relief (^) from the ceiling embel- 
lishment of the Mukte$vara temple at Bhubaneshwar. The temple as well as the relief 
are to be ascribed to the middle of the 10th century A.D. The relief depicts a seated 
figure of Karttikeya in the centre with three other human figures round him. All of 
them appear as carrying a spear ог Sakti in one of their hands. The main deity is also 
flanked by his two favourite birds, the peacock on his right and the cock on his left (fig. 1). 

The sculpture can, however, be identified as representing a unique portrayal of 
Skanda-Karttikeya accompanied by his other three manifestations or associates along with 
his two birds, the peacock his vehicle and the cock his dhvaja-emblem. It may be thus 
regarded as providing an illustration in Medieval art of the Skanda-parivara, i.e. the family 
of Skanda, besides presenting us with an early plastic rendering of the Puranic tradition 
on Caturmürti or Caturatma Karttikeya (°). 

The subject is shown in a trapezoidal panel space, that has diagonal sides slanting 
inwards with the lower portion (with reference to the composition) constricted in width. 
The full central position is occupied by a two-armed seated figure of the god Skanda, and 
in the triangular side-spaces the three ancillary figures and the two birds are placed by 
the artist in a good composition. The main figure is seated on a flat seat, decorated by 
lotus petal-designs. It can be well compared not only for the similar treatment of this 
design but also for the shape with the pedestals seen so commonly in metal images of 
the Medieval period and in its tradition subsisting even today in different parts of India. 

The god, sitting gracefully in Jalita-dsana, faces to the front and is decked with various 
ornaments, including a sacred thread dangling round the left shoulder. Of particular icono- 
graphic significance appear to be his characteristic head-dress and prominent ear-orna- 
ments of perforated discs. The exquisitely formed head-dress shows three neatly made tufts 
of hair thrown to the back of the head. They should be recognized as representing the 
trifikbanda type of coiffure so characteristic of Karttikeya images in the Gupta and later 
periods and described as such in iconographic texts (^). Here we also see two additional 


(2) For the photograph reproduced here we C) P. К. AGRAWALA, Skanda-Karttikeya. A 
are grateful to the Archaeological Survey of India Study in Origin and Development, Varanasi, 1967, 
(Director General's Office, New Delhi, Neg. no. pp. 81, 83-85; J. N. ВАМЕКЈЕА, The Development 
829/62). of Hindu Iconography, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1956, 


(2) Visnudbarmottara Purana, ШІ 713; Ш рр. 364, 366. 
221.50; Vayu Purdna, 101.279. 
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twisted locks of hair coming on sides of the forehead but they are of smaller size and 


so arranged as to give no confusion regarding the ¢rifikhanda fashion seen above in the 
middle of the head. 


The thick discoidal rings in the ears remind us of a Mahabharata passage where the 
youthful god Skanda is described as wearing prominent kundalas. It may be pointed 
out that in this particular text of the Great Epic no other material attributes of his, like 
fakti etc., are otherwise referred to (°). In addition to his youthful form endowed with 
all laksanas, the epic writer makes specific mention of two things only, i.e. the ear-orna- 
ments and the varada pose (7). 


Here, in our sculpture, the right hand of the deity in fact betrays the varada-mudra or 
boon-granting gesture. However, in his left hand the god is holding a huge Sakti at its 
base, which rests on the seat below. Most striking is the overall bodily ease or comfort in 
which the seated god is shown by the artist. All his gestures are tensionless; the eyes 
are almost closed; the reticent face with somewhat smiling features suggests meditative 
calmness. The right forearm is resting against the corresponding knee and similarly the 
left hand bears the weapon almost weightlessly. 


On the god's right the peacock stands with its raised head turned towards the lord and 
its body only partly visible, with the plumed tail lifted up at the back. On the correspond- 
ing left the cock is shown facing the god, with its body depicted sideways and its beak 
pointed towards the deity. Above the bird are two human figures who appear from the 
posture of their legs to be moving in the air. Both of them are approaching the central 
deity; they have two arms only and are decked with ornaments and the sacred thread. 
The one immediately above the cock has his left hand touching the back of the bird and 
the right hand holding a spear. The figure behind him has a full-blown lotus in his right 
hand while a spear is carried in his left hand. Almost similar to this second figure we 
have a third one on the right side of the deity and close to the peacock. The position of 
the two attributes is reversed in his case, the lotus being in the left and the spear in the 
right hand. 


These three hovering persons are strikingly alike in bodily form not only with regard 
to each other but also to the god Skanda in the centre. All of them wear the trisi&banda 
coiffure as well as prominent discs of identical type in their ears. All are shown carrying 
a spear that can be conveniently identified as the Sakti of Karttikeya. These characteristic 
features of their iconography lead us to identify them as multiple manifestations of Skanda- 
Karttikeya himself. It seems reasonable to think that in addition to the main figure of 
the deity we have here three more divinities almost identical to him. In the light of certain 
literary tradition recorded in the epics and the Purdyas, the sculpture thus appears to 
present an appropriate plastic rendering of the myth of Skanda in tetradic or fourfold aspect. 


The Mahābhārata, in its one version of the Skanda legends, informs us that Skanda 


(3) Mahabharata, Poona critical ed., ITI 218.1-3. trailokasyapi supriyam // tatastam varadam $й- 
(5) Ibid., ТЇЇ 218.2-3: « satvalaksanasampannam ram yuvanam mrstakundalam/ ». 
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transformed himself by his Yoga power into four aspects with а view to approaching his 
different parents simultaneously: he approached Rudra as Skanda; Uma as Visakha; Agni 
as Sakha; and Ganga as Naigameya (^). The same myth is found repeated in the Vamana 
Purana, according to which Kumara went to Sathkara, Visakha to Girija, Sakha to Киша, 
and Naigameya to Agni (^). Similar lists of fourfold Skanda forms are met with in several 
Puranas and for the sake of convenience and brevity they may be cited as tabulated below. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1. Mahabharata (loc. cit.) Skanda Visakha Sakha Naigameya 
2. Visnu Purdna (I 15.115-16) Kumara Visakha Sakha Naigameya 
3. Vayu Purana (66.24) Kumara Уна а ^ Sakha Naigameya 
4. Garuda Purana (6.33) Kumara Visakha Sakha Naigameya 
5. Vamana Purana (57.39-40) Kumara Visakha Sakha Naigameya 
6. Harivamía Purana (vulgate ed., 

1 3.42) Kumara _ Viésakha Sakha Naigameya 
7. Vayu Purana (101.79-80) Skanda Visakha Sakha Naigameya 


8. Siva Purana (ILIV 3.23-26) Skanda Visakha Sakha Naigamopa 
(sic, Naigameya) 


9. Visnudbarmottara Purana (III 


71.3) ЗКапда Visakha Kumara Guha 
10. Visnudbarmottara Purana (III 

221.50) Skanda Visakha Kumara Guha 
11. Bhagavata (VI 6.24) Skanda Visakha (etc.) 


The above texts enumerating the fourfold forms of Skanda, in which he is counted as 
one usually under the name Skanda or Kumara, specify them as his brothers, or sons, 
or born from various limbs of his body hit by Indra with his thunderbolt, apart from the 
myth of Skanda's transforming himself into four aspects in order to approach his different 
parents simultaneously. The earliest version of the legend describing the emergence of 
another deity from the right side of Skanda's person pierced by the vajra of Indra is to be 
found in the Mahabharata (°). He is named as Viíakha and described as being endowed 
with youth, a golden coat of mail and divine kundalas, besides holding а Sakti. However, 
the Skanda Purana (°), that more or less repeats the same epic verses, names this being 
as Sakha born from Skanda’s right side. But in addition to it we are told that another 
divinity of identical form was produced from the chest of Skanda struck again by Indra (°°). 


(5) See ту Skanda-Karttikeya, cit., p. 27. yadvajraviganajjato visakhastena so'bhavat // ». 
C) Vàmana Ритана, 57.39-40. (°) Skanda Purana, I (Маћебуага Khanda) П 
(5) Mababbarata, cit., III 116.12-13: « tad- (Kaumarika Khanda) 29.169-71. 
visrstam јарћапаби parévam skandasya daksinam / (€) Ibid., LIL 29.171.72: « tatagcendrah punah 
bibheda ca таћагаја рагбуат tasya mahatmanah // kruddho hrdi skandam vyadarayat // tatrapi tadrso 
vajrapraharat skandasya samjatah puruso’parah / јајће naigameya iti $rutah / ». 


yuvà Каћсапазатпаћаћ éaktidhrgdivyakundalah / 
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His name was Naigameya. Though in this text the fourth emanation from Skanda’s body 
is not specifically named, yet their number in all is given as four. In fact, the Siva Purana 
further elaborates it and, according to this text, from the pierced right side of Skanda there 
emerged Sakha, from the left side, Visakha, and from the chest Naigamopa (sic, Naiga- 
meya) (°). They all thus became four, “Skanda and others” (skandadi) (7). 

It can, however, be seen from the above lists that there are invariably two in each 
case besides a variation of names for other members of the Skanda tetrad. The pair of 
Skanda (or Kumara) and Маакћа seems to be the earliest in the evolution of this group. 
The problem has been discussed by us several times before (**), and it has been revealed 
from literary sources that the tradition of Skanda and Viéakha as independent deities can 
be traced back to the time of Panini. From his Сапарда (to sūtra Il 4.14 of the 
Astadhyayi) and the discussion by Patafijali in his Bhasya (on satra V 3.99) it is suggested 
that Skanda and Visakha were two prominent deities. But according to the Grammarians 
it was from a post-Vedic tendency that they were sometimes worshipped as a pair also (“). 
The two together are also known from the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Atharvaparisistas, 
Harivamía Purana, Suíruta Sambita, etc. Apart from other things, in the Mahabharata 
there is a marked tendency to treat them as one god through the myth describing the 
emergence of Visakha from Skanda’s person, as cited above. That Visakha had lost his 
independent deity status, about which we at present know very little, is evident from 
these texts also, which clearly bear out a blending or identification of Visakha with Skanda. 

At a later stage, with the fusion of several other religious traditions and divinities in 
the evolving personality of Skanda, a tetradic aspect of Skanda deities was achieved. This 
seems to be shown by many epic and Puranic passages making relevant statements in this 
regard and listed above. 

A study of Skanda-Karttikeya iconography in early Indian coins and sculptures ac- 
quaints us with his dual as well as threefold aspects. Of particular significance in this 
regard are certain coins of the Kusana ruler Huviska which portray this god with relevant 
legends reading his name or names. One type has him under the name Маћазепа (°), 
shown as clad in coat and chlamys and holding in his right hand a bird-topped standard. On 
another type we have besides this figure an additional deity carrying a spear (or Sakti) with 
the legend naming Skanda-Kumara and Visakha. The two figures are almost similar in 
dress and formal details, and appear as shaking hands with each other (°). Still on a third 
type we have one more figure thus making a triumvirate of Skanda gods, named in the 
legend as Skanda-Kumara, Visakha and Маћазепа. АП of them are almost alike as regards 


(3) Siva Purana, II (Rudra Samhita). ТУ (Ku- Figures as Goddess За», EW, XXI, 1971, 
mara Khanda) 3.22-25. pp. 327-29. 

12 d. 26: à Skandadicatva (22) Katyayana’s vdrtika on Astádbyáy: VI 3.26, 

CD Ted Ti DE de Mu клон and Patafjali on it. See V. S. Acrawata, India 


mahàvirà mahabalah /». as Known to Panini, Lucknow, 1953, p. 363. 


may also mean, ‘among whom Skanda comes in (5) P. GARDNER, The Coins of the Greek and 

the beginning’, ie. headed by Skanda. Scythic Kings of Bactria and India in the British 
(133) AGRAWALA, Skanda-K€rttikeya, cit., pp. 16, Museum, London, 1886, p. 138. 

34, 44; Ib., « Identification of the So-called Nagi (19) Ibid., p. 149. 
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their formal appearance, but the third deity-figure stands between the above two. He 
‘seems to bear no attribute in his hands which are possibly placed on the waist. All the 
above names in the coin legends are quite well known from literature to be different epi- 
thets of Skanda-Karttikeya, and it is usually agreed by scholars that we have on the above 
coins one, two or three manifestations of the same god but depicted under one, three and 
four names respectively ("). Whatever be the puzzle of two Skanda-deities with three 
Skanda-names and three Skanda-deities with four Skanda-names, one thing is quite clear, 
namely that the above coins-of Huviska provide сеты evidence for the early belief in 
more than one Skanda-deity. 

In the Bhubaneshwar relief, the iconography of the four Skanda deities, who may be 
described in the light of the most common Puranic lists of their names as ЗКапда(-Китага) 
in the centre and УіќакҺа, Sakha and Naigameya on sides, — seems to be characterized 
by the weapon Sakti, trifikbanda coiffure and perhaps the conspicuous ear-ornaments of 
discoidal rings. In this regard the specific mention in the Mahabharata of Viéakha’s attri- 
butes of fakti and. divine kundalas is noteworthy (**). The same is repeated for Sakha in 
the Skanda Purana where Naigameya is also said to be identical in description to Sakha (”). 
But it is, however, not possible on the basis of these texts to distinguish Sakha, Visakha 
and Naigameya from each other with reference to their individual iconographic features. 

. The Visnudbarmottara Purana (°) is the only known Puranic text which has dealt 
with the iconography of Skanda in his four forms; but it has a different list of names. 
The chief god is called Kumara with his three associates named as Skanda, Viéükha and 
Guha. While it gives details of Kumara image specified by six faces, Sikbanda (i.e. tri- 
fikbanda) decoration, peacock mount and four attributes in his hands, it is enjoined clearly 
that the other three associates should be conceived of like Kumara but with the difference 
that they should not have six heads and should not be riding on the peacock. This also 
suggests that, according to the tradition recorded here in the text, the three were to be 
shown similar to each other. In the iconography of the Bhubaneshwar relief too this pre- 
scription seems to be followed closely. The only point of significant bearing is to be ` 
. noticed in the case of the figure above the cock. He differs from the other two figures 
in having his left hand placed on the back of the bird. Does it suggest his eminence in the 
group over the other two fellow members and are we to identify him as Visakha on this 
basis? This may possibly be the case but the Mababbara?a myth of his emergence from 
the right side of the god Skanda-Karttikeya will go against it for here he flanks the main 
deity on his left. 


(27) Ibid., p. 150; also my Skende-Kéritikeya, (28) See above notes 9 and 10. 
cit, p. 43. (з) Ш 713. 
(28) See above note 8. 
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Relation of Jiva and Brahman in the Philosophy of Nimbarka 
by MADAN MOHAN AGRAWAL 


What is the exact relation of Jiva and Brahman? This is a very important philosophi- 
cal problem and hundreds of views have been advanced on this point. It-cannot be easily 
brought under any well-known logical category, such as identity, difference or difference 
and non-difference. б | Е 

, On the one hand there are absolute non-dualistic doctrines, such as Ње Advaitavada of 
Sankara and the “Suddhadvaita of Vallabha”, in which Ја. is completely identical with 
Brahman; and on the other hand, there are absolute dualistic doctrines, such as Dvaitavada 
` of Madhva, in which Jiva is completely different from Brahman. 

` And again, there are the doctrines of Nimbarka, Ramanuja, Bhaskara, Srikrsnacaitanya, 
Srikantha, and Sripati. All of them accept the relation of both difference and non-difference 
between Jiva and Brahman to be equally real, but all of them try to reconcile them in dif- 
ferent ways. Nimbarka accepts the relation of both difference and non-difference between 
Jiva and Brahman, which is to be equally natural (svābhāvika) and completely compatible. 
Rámünuja and Stikantha explain the relation of Jiva and Brahman on the analogy of soul 
and body (faririfarira), in which non-difference is the principal, qualified by difference, 
which is thus subordinate to it. Bhaskara regards difference and non-difference to be 
equally real but he takes difference to be awpadbika and non-difference to be natural and 
real. Srikrsnacaitenya regards difference and non-difference as inconceivable (acintya). 
Sripati regards difference and non-difference to be equaly natural, but he шшен that 
identity is not only natural but also of form. 

: But considering the above doctrines, Nimbarka’s main contribution seems to be very 
reasonable, both from the philosophical and theological points of view. Let us now see 
the doctrine of Nimbarka: 


1. Difference in Jiva and Brabman 


(a) In the philosophy of Мипрагка, the mutual difference in the nature and concept оѓ. ` 
Jiva and Brahman is obvious. Brahman is the cause and Jiva his effect or transformation. 
There ig a difference between the cause and its effect, as between clay and pots, dishes etc., 
between gold and bracelets, ear-rings etc., between the tree and leaves, fruits etc. or be- 
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tween the sea and foam, waves etc.; с ва | difference between the Jiva (the aov 
and the Brahman (controller) (°). 

And again, Nimbürka points out that there is dies between Jiva and Brahman 
98 between the cause and its effect. He says that the creator of the world, viz Brahman 
is something more than the embodied soul, the enjoyer of pleasure and pain, « on account 
of the indication of difference » f). As in the passage: « О the soul, indeed, should be 
seen, the knower of Brahman attains the highest, who controls the soul within » À. 

Moreover, just as in ordinary life, the diamond, the lapis lazuli, the ruby and the 
. test, which are modifications of the earth, are different from the earth, and the. leaf and 
. 80 on, which are modifications of the tree, are different from the tree; the ray of the 
-diamond is different from the diamond. So, Jiva which is modification of Brahman,, is 

different from Brahman (‘). 

There is a difference between Jiva and Brahman as between the part and the whole. 
Jiva. is part of Brahman. Brahman is the whole. As declared by frusi: « For it is a part 
of the highest ». A "part" means a “power”, it is clear from Стил « This Jiva, a power 
of highest, is amall in power and not independent » (°). 

The Vedic mantra also confirms the part idea which comes from the Purusasikta, 
quoted in Chandogya Upanisad (3.12.6): « Pado’sya visvabhutani p а divi » 
(e ah Dong ere ино immortal in the heaven is His three feet »). A “foot” means 
а “part” (f). 

The smrti also corroborates the concept of part, thus « in this odd of ие the Jiva 

` is my own part, in the form of eternal part » (Сї, 15.7) C). 

The relation of part and whole declares that there is a difference between Jiva and ` 
Brahman, « On account of the designation of variety », i.e., on account of the designation 
of difference. Jiva is, by nature, a part, and the subject to bondage and salvation, while 
Brahman, is, by naturé, whole and the ocean of a mass of attributes like omniscience and 
the rest. The following are designations of difference: «Who rules the soul within; 
having entered within, the ruler of men; the soul indeed is supreme, self-dependent, pos- 
sessing superior qualities, the Jiva is less powerful, dependent, lowest, the two unborn 
selves, the knower and the non-knower, the Lord and the non-Lord » (). 

The statement of difference (bbeda) is expressed by Nimbarkacarya in Brabma-sütra, 
' 1.1.18, Jiva is different from Brahman, « on account of the designation of difference » (°). 
Just as the Vedic mantra: « He is indeed the essence; For indeed on attaining the essence, 
he becomes blissful». It designates a difference between Brahman as the object tó be 


(5. Vedanta pita sasrabba and Vedante- (*) Vedantakeustubba, 2.3.42. 


` Keustubba, 2.1.1 (€) Vedéntekeustubba, 23.43. 
"m A fu bbedanirdeíà Brabma-sutra, - (7) Vedéste-kaustubba, 2.3.44. 
dinte- abba and Vedanta () Vedantepérijéteseurabha and Vedéate- 
ли “2. ршен keustubba, 2.3.42. 
(S Vedante-périjdta-seurabba and Vedanta (7) bhedavyapadetacca/Brabme-sitra, 1.1.18. . 


kaustubba, 2.1.22. 
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obtained id Jiva as the obtainer, the obtainer cannot be the du to be obtained. Thus, 
there is a difference of nature between Jiva and Brahman, otherwise an intermixture of 
attributes will result (^). To prove this statement of difference, Мипђагкасагуа says that 
_Jiva is not blissful but only Brahman, because Brahman is the cause of the bliss of Jiva (7); 
and the bliss of Jiva is momentary, while the bliss of Brahman is endless. 

Here a doubt arises that when Jiva and Brahman are both conscious, both must be 
blissful. As fruti says, « may my consisting of food, consisting of the vital-breath, con- 
sisting of the mind, consisting of understanding and consisting of bliss, be purified » (7). 
It proves that what consists of bliss is something to be purified; and as it is impossible 
for the ever-pure Supreme Soul to be something to be purified, so that which consists of 
bliss is Jiva. | 

To this the answer is as follows: that blissful is Brahman alone, on account of гере- 
tition, viz, the word “bliss” has been repeated many times in scripture with reference to 
Brahman alone (?). So it is established that Jiva is different from Brahman, by whose 
attainment Jiva comes to be united with bliss (i5). 

Who is within the sun, within the eye, and is to be worshipped by him desirous of 
salvation? He is Brahman alone, not Jiva. To prove this Nimbārkācārya explains “anta- 
quud ded viz, there is difference between Brahman and iva, because Brahman 

has special qualities such ds: free from all sins, the soul of all, and so on (®). 

А The statement of difference (bbeda) is further expressed by Nimbérka in his com- 
mentary on Brabma-sütra 1.1.22 "bhedavyapadeáaccanyah". It means that, by nature, 
Brahman is different from the individual souls of the sun and the rest, within which He 
dwells, « оп account of the designation of difference ». Again, it means that Brahman in 
Jiva, who is éarirabhimanin, is different by.nature. It is also mentioned in the Sruti: 

« Who dwelling into the sun, is other than the sun, the sun does not know him, of whom 
the sun is the body, who controls the sun from within, He is your soul the inner control- 
ler, immortal». Thus it is established that there is difference of Brahman from Jiva, 
within which He dwells ("), | | 

« Sarvam khalvidam brahma tajjálániti #апгиравїї » viz, « All this, indeed, is Brahman, 
rising from him, disappearing into him and breathing in him; — calm, one should meditate 
on him » ("). For the purpose of meditation it is said that « monomaya prana farira » 
means Brahman has spiritual body and vital-breath body. Here, it is understood 
that for the purpose of meditation the spiritual body is Brahman alone, not Jiva. Because 
Brahman alone, celebrated in all the vedántas, it taught in these above words, «sarvam » 
khalvidath brahma » (*). It means that there is difference between Brahman and Jiva. 


(0) Vedánte-péridte-seurabba and — Vedánte- (1*) Vedénte-párijàta-seurabba, 1.1.20. 
kausiubba, 1.1.18. ` (9) Vedéante-parijate-saurabba, 1.1.22. 
(5) Vedádnte-parijdta-saurabba, 1.1.15. (5) Vedanta-parijate-saurabha and Vedánta- 
(22) Mabaner., 20.21, English transl. of Vedanta keustubba, 1.1.22. 
keustubbe, Roma Bose, 1.1.13. - (9) Chbandogyopanisad, 3.14.1. 


(*) Veddnie-kaustubba, 1.1.13. (®) Vedanta parijdte-seurabha, 12.1. 
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To make this clear Nimbarka gives the evidence of íruzi and smrti.. First of all ће 
gives the evidences of Brabma-sutra « Vivaksit gunopapattesca » and « anupapattestu. na 
éarirah ». Both sütras declare that Brahman is different from Jiva, « because of the ap- 
- propriateness of the attributes intended to be stated » (°); and «on account of inappro- 
priateness, not the embodied (soul) » (*). It means Brahman has the spiritual (manomaya) 
and vital-breath body, the form of light: He has true volition, has the ether as soul, has 
all desires, has all odours, has all tastes etc., while Jiva has no spiritual body, and has not | 
the above-mentioned attributes such as having all desires, having all odours екс. « Karma- 
kartavyapadeáácca » and « Sabdaviesüt », both уйга; of Brabma-suira, also declare that. 
Brahman is different from Jiva « because of the designation of object and agent» (*) and: 
+ on account of the difference of words » (3), It means Brahman is object and Jiva is agent. 
For instance, «Having departed from here, I shall attain him» (®): in this sentence 
Brahman is object, while Jiva is an agent. Апа on account of differénce in words, it proves 
also that Jiva and Brahman are denoted by different words, viz the genitive and the nomi- 
native respectively. As in бин: « This my soul is into my heart» (*). In this-sentence ` 
the mutual difference in Jiva and Brahman is obvious. 

To conclude this statement of difference (bbeda) Nimbarka farther gives the evidences 
of smrti: «O Arjuna the lord dwells in the heart of all beings » (*); « Не who sees me 
everywhere and sees everything in me, of him I will never lose hold, and he shall never lose 
hold of me» (*); « Не, who established in unity worships me abiding within all beings, 
that yogin rests in me whatever be his mode of living» (7); « There is nothing higher | 
than I, O Dhanafijaya. All this is threaded in me as rows of gems in a string» (*) . 
« Since I excel the perishable, and am more -good than the imperishable, I am renowned in 
the world, and in the Veda as the supreme person (purusotiam)» (=). All these above 
evidences establish the mutual difference in Jiva and Brahman. á 

There is difference between Jiva and Brahman, in that Brahman is ever-free from all 
sins, while Jiva is an enjoyer of the fruits of the deeds done by itself (*). Scripture is the 
sole proof, e.g. « Of these, He who is the supreme self is called to be eternal and devoid 
of: all properties of matter »; « He is not smeared even by the fruit, as a lotus-leaf is not 
touched by water, the active-self, on the other hand, is another, who is liable to release and 
. bondage » (=). Thus it is established Jiva is an enjoyer of the fruits of the deeds, while 
Brahman is ever-free from all sins. 

Brahman is an eater who is destroyer of world, while the movable and the immovable 
ate food which has death for their condiment. This declares that Brahman is different from 


(9) Vedanta-partidte-sanrabba, 1.22. (®) Gua, 6.30 

(9) Vedanta -parijéta-saurabba, 123. ` 2) Gia, 631. 

(©) Veddnte-parijdte-sexrabba, 1.2.4. C°) Guid, 7.7. 

св) Vedanta parijate-seurabba, 12.5. (9) Сиа, 15.18. 

(®) СРапдоруоратува 3.14.4. (9) Vedánte-parijata-saurabba, 128. 

(м) Chandogyopanisad 3.14.3. (5) Maba., 12.13754-13755; English ‘transl. of 


(*) сна, 18.61. Vedénte- parHlite-seurabba, Roma Bose, 1.2.8. 
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Jiva, e.g. Sruti: "Не to whom both Вгаћтапа and ksatriya are the food and: death the 
condiment, who thus knows where He is? » (=), 

« пат pibantau sukratasya loke guhā pravistau» ("). Hac it is айыыны 
that there are two sentient beings, viz Jiva and the Supreme self in the cave, where the 
mutual difference is obvious, between Jiva and Brahman. Brahman is difficult to see, who 
is hidden by yoga-msaya, who is all-pervasive, who has entered into the cave; while Jiva, 
who arises with the vital-breath, who is Aditi, who is made of Һе deities, who was mani. 
fested through the elements, who is internal to the cave (*). To prove this Nimbarka points 
out that Brahman is the object to be worshipped (*) and the object to be known (*); while 
Jiva is worshipper (") and knower (*). The mutual difference is obvious between them. 

‘Brahman is inner-controller, while Tiva is not inner-controller because both the Капуав 
as well as Madhyandinas depict Jiva as different from the inner-controller, viz Brahman. 
As fruti: « He who is dwelling in intelligence », and « He who is dwelling in the soul » (У). 
- Brahman is imperishable and the source of beings while Jiva is not denoted by the 
words “imperishable and the source of beings”. So there is difference between Jiva and 
Brahman, on account of attributes and difference. As fruti says, the designation of at- 
tributes is « all-pervading » and the designation of difference is « higher than high imper- 
ishable » (*). 

The statement of difference (bheda) is expressed by Nimbarka in Brabma-sütra 1.3 5. 
« bhedavyapadeSacca ». It means, Jiva cannot be the heaven, the earth and the rest, on 
account of the designation of difference, viz, there is difference between the Jiva, which 
- has little knowledge, and is subject to bondage and salvation through the lord’s Maya con- 
sisting of the three сила, and the Brahman, who is omniscient lord. It establishes that 
there is difference between Jiva and Brahman as the knower and the object to be known (*). 

Regarding the relation of difference between Jiva and Brahman, it is explained 
that Brahman is non-eatet, while Jiva is an eater (*). As declared by frusi: « Of these 
two, one tastes the sweet berry, the other looks on without eating » (*). 
| ‘Jiva and Brahman are different from each other; Brahman is the omniscient, while 
Jiva is non-knower in deep sleep (“). As in fruti: « Embraced by the intelligent soul, he 

does not know anything eternal, nor anything internal » (*). 
` There is indeed difference between Jiva-and Brahman, on account of words like “lord” 
and the rest (**). On account of ин like "He is lord of all”; “the controller of all"; “The 
ruler of all”; “He rules all this”; “The lord of all" etc. 


(8) Vedánte-párijéta-seurabba, 1.2.9, English (9) Vedante-parijata-seurabbe, 1.5.7. 
Exc s d s 13, 211.7; 12:12 I. сик е dante 
ран:заа, 2. و‎ €) Сале 44 ) 
(и) Vedante-périjéte-seurebba, 12.11. Ерт вена UAR TENE ы 
(36) (36) (7) (®) Vedanta-parijata-seurabba, 12.12. C IN 
(ж) Vedante-périjüte-seurabba, 1.221. (®) Brbadéranyakopanisad, 4321. 
(®) Vedénte-parijate- seurabba,-1.2.23. (®) Vedáénteparijata-saurabba and ,Vedánte. 
7 (4) Vedánte-páridta-saurabba, and Vedanta kesstubba, 13.44. 


keustubba, 1.3.5. 
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Jiva is alone that is subject to deeds and participates in imperfections, but Brahman 
who is not subject to deeds. It is said in Sruti: «The two birds of handsome plumage, 
close friends, cling to the same tree; one of them eats the sweet berry, while the other, 
without eating looks on». It means, Jiva is an enjoyer on account of its imperfections, 
while Brahman is not touched even by an odour of imperfections, and He is not the enjoyer 
of the names and the forms to be created by Himself (f). 

Thus, Baddha Jiva is entirely different from Brahman, being imperfect, sinful, impure 

and so on. 
(b) There is difference between Jiva and Brahman in bondage as well as in salvation. 
Mukta Jiva is different from Brahman in two respects. In the first place, the freed soul is 
atomic in size, while Brahman is all-pervading. Atomic Jiva cannot become all-pervasive in 
salvation. But it can take place in several bodies through its attributes of knowledge, as 
the case of a lamp, though put in one place, pervades other places with its rays (*). As 
scripture shows: « The individual soul is as subtle as a hair point divided and subdivided 
hundreds of times. He is potentially infinite. He has to be known » (®). 

In the second place, the freed soul, however, though similar to the Highest Brahman, 
yet cannot possibly be lord of all the sentient and the non-sentient, their controller, their 
supporter, all-pervasive and so on; and hence its lordship is exclusive of the activities in 
connection with the universe ("). 

Thus it is established that Jiva is not absolutely different from Brahman like the 
Mádhva-philosophy, but the mutual difference between Jiva and Brahman is equally eternal, 
natural, and undeniable, in bondage as well as in salvation. 

(c) The objections levelled by Sankarites against the admission of “duality” or “difference” 
as a category are, firstly, that the category of difference (bbeda) being by nature a relation 
involves two poles and hence it cannot be identical in nature with its locus in which it is 
supposed to subsist (« bhedasya па adhikarana-svarüpatvam »). Secondly, that if “difference” 
is different in nature from its locus, then a second grade of “difference” has to be introduced 
and this would imply another grade of difference and so on ad infinitum. Thus, we have 
a vicious infinite. To the first objection, the reply is that “difference” is not related in 
nature with this or that individual locus but with the concept of the locus as such (« bhüta- 
latvàdinà nirapeksatve’ pi adhikaranatmakatvena sápeksatva ksater abhavat ») (7). The charge 
of vicious infinite by the introduction of difference of differences is invalid, for all differ- 
ences are identical in nature with their locus. So in the case of a series of differences the 
nature of each difference becomes well defined and the viciousness of the infinite series 
vanishes. In the instance "there is a jug on the ground", the nature of the difference of 
the jug is jugness, whereas in the case of the difference of the difference, the second order 
of difference has a separate specification as a special order of differences. Moreover, since 


(т) Vedante-parijate-seurabba, 32.13-14. (®) Vedanta-keustubbs, 4.4.20, English transl. 

(©) Vedanta-kaustubba, 4.4.15. by Roma Bose. 

(®) Svetdsvatara upanisad, 5.9. (8) Parapakse-giribajra of Madhava-mukunda, 
p. 17. 
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difference reveals only the particular modes of the objects, these difficulties cannot arise. 
In perceiving difference we do not perceive difference as an entity different from the two 
objects between which it is supposed to subsist (P). One might equally well find such a 
` fault of mutual dependence in the identification of Brahman with ius since it depends upon 
the identification of Jiva with Brahman. 


A further discussion of the subject shows that there cannot be any objections against 
"differences" on the score of their being produced, for they merely subsist and are not 
produced, or on the possibility of their being known, for if differences were never per- 
ceived the Sankarites would not have been so anxious to remove the so-called illusions ar , 
mis-perception of differences, or to mis-spend their energies in trying to demonstrate that 
Brahman was different from all that was false, materiel and the like; and the saint also 
would not be able to distinguish between what was eternal and transitory. Again, it is 
held that there is a knowledge which contradicts the notion of difference. But if this know- 
ledge itself involves difference it cannot contradict it. Whatever may signify anything 
must do so by restricting its signification to it, and all such restriction involves difference. 
Even the comprehension that demonstrates the illusoriness of “difference” (e.g., this is not 
difference, or there is no difference here, etc.) proves the existence of "difference". More- 
over, a question may be raised as to whether the notion that contradicts difference is itself 
comprehended ‘as different from difference or not. In the former case the validity of the 
notion leaves “difference” unmolested and in the second case, i.e., if it is not comprehended 
as different from “difference”, it becomes identical with it and cannot contradict it. (*) 


2. Non-difference in Jiva and Brahman 


" In reality, there is mutual non-difference between Jiva and Brahman as between the 
cause and the effect. Because Brahman is the cause of the Jiva and Jiva is the effect or 
transformation of the Brahman. ` Nimbarkacarya points out that. there is non-difference 
between the cause and the effect, and not absolute difference, on account of the texts (") 
of the Sruti, the smrti and the sitras. In the texts: « The effect, having its beginning in 
speech, is a name, the reality is just the clay... The existent alone, my dear, was this in 
the beginning one, without a second .... The thought, may I be many, may I procreate... He 
created the light ... All that has this for its вош... that is true ... that is вош... thou art that 
... All this, verily, is Brahman, emanating from Him, disappearing into him and breathing in 
him ... that was unmanifest them ... it became manifest by name and form » and so on (“). 


(9) «пару anyonya-frayah bhede  pratyskse (f) S.N. Dascupra, History of Indian Philos- 
pratiyogita-vecchedakastam-bhatvidi-prakarake - jn&-^ opby, ПІ, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 417-18. 
nasyai'va hetutvat па tavad bheds-pratyakse bheda- - (8) Vedante-paridta-seurabba, 2.1.14. 
srayad bhinnatvend pratiyogijnunam hetuh». Pere  ' (=) Vedanta-keusiuba, 2.1.14, English transl. 
pakse-giri-bajra of Madhavamukunda, p. 17. by Roma Bose. 
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' For this reason also, says Nimbarka, there is non-difference between the cause and the 
effect, because the effect is perceived, only when the cause is existent ("). 

Again He says, the effect, which belongs to a posterior time, is present in the cause. 
So the effect is non-different from the cause. As declared by frui: « Brahman, indeed, 
was this in the beginning. » (*") 


Further, he makes it clear that it cannot be seid that the effect does not exist prior. - 


to creation, on account-of the designation of what is non-existent, as in the text « The 
non-existent, indeed, was this in the beginning ». Because the pre-existence of the effect 
is known from · Һе complementary passage, viz, «That was existent» (°°). And 
again, the preexistence of the effect is known from reasoning. He admits that the 
names, forms, knowable by means of the. evidence’ of direct perception and the rest, all 
are real, on account of being perceived. ‚ Ап agent, viz a potter, makes а pot out of a 
lump of clay that is existent. Here, like the lump of clay, the existence of the pot, too,- - 
is known from direct perception. Hence the activity of the agent, too, is not useless. 
Here, it cannot be said that as the pot already exists, like the lump of clay, the activity of 
the agent has no meaning. Because the pot which was unmanifest before is made mani- 
fest; hence the activity of the agent is not useless. - The names and forms, mentioned. in 
the Veda, are used just as they were before. Thus, according to Nimbarka, the conven- 
tional usage of names and forms is not unprecedented. On the other hand, Nimbarka says 
that the origin of a non-existent effect does not fit in, since the origin of a barley - sprout 
from fire is never seen. It cannot be said that although fire has no power of producing 
such an effect, it has, nonetheless, the. power of producing sparks — for in an effect pro | 
duced from gold and the rest of a known weight, a different weight is never found. 
Likewise the sparks of fire, which are its evolutes and known through the evidence of 
direct perception, are perceived by all, therefore being no evidence for the imaginary doc- 
trine of a power producing unprecedented objects. Hence, the doctrine of a non-existent 
effect (Asatkarya-vàda) is unreasonable (*). Nimbarka states once more another reason for 
the existence of the effect, thus: Sabdamiaracca. The other text is the text aptly teaching . 
the pre-existence of the effect: viz « The existent alone, my dear, was this in the begin- 
ning », which is different from the quoted text, viz, « The non-existent, verily, was the 
beginning ». Because of this too, Ier а. that originates, — 
this is the sense (“). 

The above-mentioned doctrine of existent effect (satkarya-vdda) is explained by the 
following illustrations, e.g.: just as a piece of rolled-up cloth, although not known to be a - 
piece of cloth, does not, for that reason, become non-existent, but is indeed ‘existent, 
existing in a different form, and when spread out once more, is known to be a piece of 


(6) Veddnta-parijdte-saurabba, 2.1.15. by Roma Bose. 


(Т) Vedanta-párijate-suurabba, 2.1.16. (5) Vedaánta-keustubba, 2.1.17, English transl. 
(9) Vedánte-parijate-seurabba, 2.1.17. ' by Roma Bose. 


° (8) Veddmie-kaustubba, 2.1.17, English transl. 
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cloth; just as the drawn-in limbs of a tortoise are not perceived, even though existent, and 
do not become non-existent thereby but are known when stretched out again; and just as 
the banyan tree, existent in the seed at all times indeed in a subtle form, is manifested in 
a gross form (©); and just as the vital-breath, having the ру4та, арала and the rest, con- 
trolled by breath exercise etc. remains in its real form, and when the control removed is 
instantly known in those respective forms (5). So indeed prior to creation the universe 
remains existent indeed, though not known to be a universe, having its name and form - 
unmanifest, and is clearly known as the universe at the time of creation, having its name 
and forms manifest (P). Thus, the cause and the effect аге non-different, because the effect, 
which belongs to posterior time, is present in the cause. 

Thus, it is established that the effect is non-different from the cause. Similarly, the 
Jiva, the effect or transformation of Brahman, is non-different from Brahman, the cause. 

There is non-difference between Jiva and Brahman as between the whole and the part. 
Jiva is a part of Brahman; Brahman is the whole. The relation of a part and the whole 
declares that there is difference between Jiva and Brahman, as well as non-difference. Jiva 
is non-different from Brahman, on account of the designation of non-difference. And its 
existence and activity are under the control of the whole. The following are designations 
of non-difference: « Thou art that » « This soul is Brahman », « I am Brahman », and so 
on. (“) 

The non-difference between Jiva and Brahman is futther supported and expressed by 
Мипђагкасагуа in the verse of vedanmta-kamadbenu that all these three primary principles 
are “Brahmatmaka? (*). This statement (brahmatmaka) indicates the non-difference of the 
three. Three means there are three realities, viz Brahman, Jiva and the world. So having 
Brahman for its essence (brabmatmaka), Jiva is non-different from Brahman, as the ear-ring 
is different from the bracelet in name and shape simply on account of kundalativa and 
katakativa, but is also non-different, so far as the gold is concerned. 

Nevertheless, the authorities of Фин prove that Jiva is non-different from Brahman. 
« Existence alone my dear, was this in the beginning one only; without a second... This 
one only was soul in the beginning ... Thou art that ... This soul is Brahman... That I am 
Brahman ... All this is, indeed, soul... All this is Brahman... I am you indeed, О revered 
deity ... All this is verily Brahman for therefrom does it ptoceed, therein does it merge, and 
thereby it is maintained ». 

To prove this statement of non-difference another ground is as follows. There is non- 
difference between Jiva and Brahman because the existence and activity of Jiva depend on 
Brahman (« tadayattasthitipravrtiktavat ») (°°). As is clear from fruti: « The lord abides, О 


(8) Vedanta-keusiubba, 2.1.18, English transl. (®) Sarvan hi vijfiünamato yathürthkam 
by Roma Bose. frutismrtibhyo nikhilasya vastunsh/ 
(8) Vedanta-párijdie-saurabba, 2.1.19. brahmatmaktvaditi vedavinmatam 

(8) Vedanta-kaustubba, 2.1. 18, English transl. trirüpatapi érutisütrasádhità// — 
by Roma Bose. (Vedánta-kámadbenu, v. 7). 

(М) Vedante-parijatesaurabba and Vedante- (®) Veddnta-ratna-mafijiisd, p. 89. 
kaustubha, 2.3.42. 
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Arjuna: in the heart-region of all, causing all being to revolve by his mysterious -power, as 
if mounted on a machine » (7). Moreover, whatever is dependent on something else for its 
existence and activity, is non-different from it. It is said in the dialogue between the 
vital-breath and the sense organs in the chandogya: « verily, d are , not called speech, 
eyes, or mind, but called the vital-breath alone » (*). бо. | 

To make clear this statement of non-difference final ground is as follows: Jiva is 
non-different from Brahman because it is pervaded by Brahman (tadvyapya) (7). Whatever 
is seen or heard in this world, internal or external, that all is pervaded by Narayana. 

Baddha Jiva is non-different from Brahman in essence, being His effect or transform- 
ation, on the other hand Mukta Jiva is entirely non-different from Brahman, being existence- 
cognition-bliss in essence (saccidámanasverüpa). The freed Jiva attains the nature and quali- 
ties of the Brahman, viz freedom from sins and so on (7). The freed Jiva attains its fathers 
and so on, through a mere will (7). It comes to have in fact, the attributes of true desires 
and so on (7), and becomes a self-ruler (7), in accordance with the scriptural. text, «Не 
becomes а self-ruler ». Thus, freed Jiva is entirely, non-different from Brahman. 


3. ` The Doctrine of Natural Difference and Non-Difference (Svabhavita bhedabhedavada) 


-Thus, according to Nimbarka, the relation of Jiva and Brahman is just like that between 
a cause and its effect, a whole and its parts, a substance and its attributes, a substratum of 
. power and its powers: There is a relation of difference and non-difference between the 
cause and its effects as in ordinary life. In ordinary life, pots, dishes, etc., having the 
lump of clay as their material cause; bracelets, ear-rings, etc., having gold as their material 
cause; forms, waves, etc., having the sea as their material cause; and leaves, fruits, etc., 
having the tree as their material cause, are all non-different from their causes but there is 
still a mutual difference amongst the particular effects themselves. Thus, there is neither 
pure non-difference (abbeda) nor pure difference (bbeda), between. the cause and its effect, 
but natural difference and non-difference. Again, just as pots, dishes and so on are by nature . 
non-different from the clay, as they have no existence and activity apart from the clay, - 
they are by nature different, too, from the clay, possessing as they do their own peculiar 
attributes which the clay lacks. And just as the bracelets, ear-rings and so on are by nature 
non:different from the gold, as they have no existence and activity apart from the gold, · 
they are by nature different, too, from the gold, possessing as they do their own peculiar 
attributes which the gold lacks. Likewise, there is a natural relation of difference and non- 
difference (svabbavika-bbedabbeda) between Jiva and Brahman (“). 


(7) Gita, 18.61. ' (5) паана penne rene 449. 

(®) Chéndogyopanisad, 5.1.15. Mm І 

(9) Vedénia-tatna-mafijiisd, p. 89. (8) om and Vedémte- 
(9) Vedante-parijate-saurabba, 4.4.7. keustubba, 2.1.13. 
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Again, it may be said in support of the above that, just as in the passage when it is 
said: « Sarvam khalvidath brahma » (all this, indeed, ів Brahman), ), though it declares that 
the non-sentient is non-different from Brahman, yet it is different from Brahman as its 
difference from Brahman is admitted by the phrase “emanating from Him”. So, in the 
case of Jiva also, when it is said: « tattvamasi» (Thou art that), though it declares that 
the Jiva is non-different from Brahman only in having no existence and activity indepen- 
dently of Brahman, but not by nature, yet it is different from Him, on account of the 
stated scriptural text designating difference. Thus, there is difference between Jiva and 
Brahman, in spite of there being a non-difference between the two (7). For example, 
stones like the diamond, the lapis lazuli, the ruby and so on which are a modification of 
the earth, though non-different from the earth as consisting in earth, yet they are different 
from the earth, possessing as they do their peculiar nature. And, just as the leaf, though 
non-different from the tree, is not the tree; just as the ray, though non-different from its 
substratum, ‘is yet different from it, so it is appropriate to hold that the Jiva is by nature 
different from Brahman, though it is at the same time non-different from Him as having 
Him for its soul (7). 

Thus it is established that the Jiva is neither absolutely different from Brahman, nor 
absolutely non-different from Him, but there is a natural relation of difference and non- 
difference between Jiva and Brahman as between the cause and its effects. Again, the Jiva 
is entirely different from Brahman as it has already been observed. But it is non-different, 
too, from Brahman in essence, being His effect or transformation. 

The natural relation of difference and non-difference between Jiva and Brahman is 
further explained by Мипђагкасагуа in such a sttra of Brabma-sütra аз « атбо nanavyapa- 
degadanyatha сарі dasgakitavaditvamadhiyata eka » ("). The Jiva is neither absolutely different 
from the Brahman, nor absolutely non-different from Him, but it is a part of Brahman, and 
the Brahman is the whole of the Jiva. Here, a “part” means a “power”. It should not be 
understood here as a portion, like a portion of wealth or similar, because if it is like a 
portion of wealth there will result an absolute difference Jiva and Brahman and hence the 
texts such “Thou art that” will be set aside. So the true doctrine is that there is a 
natural relation of difference and non-difference between Jiva and Brahman. Thus the Jiva 
is by nature different from Brahman which is predicated to be the whole, and the store of 
attributes like omniscience and the rest, whereas Jiva is predicated to be a part, such as 
is subject to bondage and salvation. But it.is yet non-different from Brahman, as its exist- 
ence and activity are under control of the whole. «On account of the designation of 
variety and otherwise » i.e. on account of the designation of difference and non-difference: 
+... who controls the individual self within ... Having entered within; the ruler of the people... 
The soul indeed is independent and possessed of more qualities, Jiva is less powerful, is 
dependent and is lowly ... The two unborn ones, the knower and the non-knower, the lord 


(9) Vedanta-kaustubba, 2.1.21. kaustubba, 2.1.22, English transl. by Roma Bose. 
(*) Vedaénte-parijéto-seurabba and Vedénte- (T) Brabma-sutra, 2.3.42. 
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and the non-lord » and so on. The following are designations of non-difference: « Thou 
art that... this átman is Brahman... I am Brahman » and so on ('*). - 

The fact 15 Фаг the cause and its effects, the part and the whole are neither absolutely 
different nor absolutely non-different, but the relation of difference and non-difference. 
Thus, the relation of Jiva and Brahman is a relation of natural difference and non-difference 
(svabhavika-bhedabbeda). 

To conclude the present doctrine the final evidence of the Brabma-sūtra is given, 
namely « ubhayavypadeśādahikuņdalavat ж ('*) (“but on account of the designation of both, 
like the case of the serpent and its coil”). In the present illustration abikundalvat, the serpent 
is the material cause of the coil. The serpent is independent while the coil is dependent. 
On one hand, this shows the difference between the serpent and its coil. On the other, 
the existence and activity of the coil is impossible in the absence of the serpent. It proves 
the non-difference between the serpent and its coil. Thus there is a natural relation of 
difference and non-difference between the serpent and its coil as between the cause and 
its effects. Likewise, this universe of matter and souls is the effect or transformation of 
the Brahman. The relation of Jiva — the effect or transformation, with Brahman — the - 
cause, is natural difference and non-difference on account of the designation of both differ- 
ence and non-difference. The other analogy through which the Nimbarka trys to explain 
the situation is that of the sun and its rays (") which means that it is true that there is dif- - 
ference between sun and its rays but there is also non-difference so far as the light is 
concerned. 


Thus, there is a natural relation of difference and non-difference between i and 


Brahman in bondage. 

On the other hand, there is a natural relation of difference and e between 
Jiva and Brahman in salvation, too. Thus the freed Jiva is entirely non-different from the 
Brahman, being existence-cognition-bliss in essence (saccidánandsvarüpa). But the freed Jiva, 
too, is different from the Brahman in two respects. In the first place, the freed Jiva is 
atomic in size, while Brahman is all-pervasive. And in the second place, the freed Jiva, 
however, though similar to the Brahman, yet cannot possibly be the lord of all the sentient 
and the non-sentient, their creator, their supporter, their destroyer, all-pervasive and so on, 
which Brahman possesses, fully and eternally, as it has, already been obsetved above. 

The relation between the freed Jiva and the Brahman is to be further remarked by 
Мипђагкасагуа, as follows « bhagavirodhibhagena Jiva atmanamanubhavati » ("). The freed 
Jiva experiences itself as non-division, which is not opposed to division, or as being both 
different and non-different at the same time, from the Brahman. Here again, it is 
explained by Ѕ:їпіуйвасӣгуа, as follows: the freed Jiva, freed from all fetters, realizes itself 
as non-divided or non-distinct from the Highest self, the Highest person. « On account of 
being seen » that is, because at the time (i.e. during salvation) the Highest self the soul of 


(5) Vedantakaustubbe, 23:42. (©) Brabma-sétra, 3.2.28. | я 
(У) Brabme-siitra, 3.2.27. (©) Vedádntae-parijate-seurabba, ААА. 
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all, is intuited by the freed Jiva. Through the influence of nescience, the individual soul 
comes to have a perverse notion about itself. But, when through the influence of the 
repeated practice of hearing, thinking, and meditating, the Highest lord is intuited, all the 
obstacles to the real knowledge regarding the real nature of itself as well as of the highest 
self are immediately destroyed in accordance with the scriptural text: « The knot of the 


heart is broken, all doubts are cut off, and all his works perish when he who is high and __ 


low is seen ». Hence, there can be по doubt whatsoever that the freed Jiva, a part of the 
Lord, having intuited the soul of all, the whole, realizes itself all the more clearly as non- 
distinct. from Him. The individual soul, having Him for its essence, has no distinction from 
Him, and hence in spite of a distinction of nature between the individual soul and Brahman, 
there is still a non-distinction between them, a non-distinction which is compatible with 
distinction — just as there is between an attribute and its substratum. Again, Srinivasa- 
сагуа says that we do not mean to say that there is any non-distinction of nature between 
the soul and the Lord, otherwise in accordance with scriptural ahd smrti texte like: « The 
existent alone, my dear, was this in the beginnjng, one only and without a second », « All 
this, verily, is Brahman », « Vasudeva is everything », « Know everything Кгапа the movable 
and the immovable, all souls and the universe is Krsna », there must be a non-distinction of 
nature between the non-sentient and the Lord -too, or because scripture is found to refer to 
distinction and non-distinction. Hence, it is established that the freed Jiva realizes itself as 
non-distinct from the Brahman which non-distinction is compatible with distinction (®). 

Thus, it is established that there is a natural relation of difference and non-difference 
between Jiva and Brahman in salvation. 

According to Nimbarka, therefore, there is a natural relation of difference and non-dif- 
ference between Jiva and Brahman in bondage as well as in salvation. t is further sup- 
ported by Srinivásácürya, the fact is that even during bondage (baddbavastha) the Jiva, 
. which is atomic in size and possesses little knowledge, though different from the Brahman, | 
who is all-pervading, non-straying in nature and omniscient, yet like the leaf is non-different 
from the tree, the ray from tbe lamp, quality from the qualified, sense organs from the 
vitalair, its existence and activities being dependent upon the Brahman, it is non-different 
from the Brahman. Likewise, though in salvation (muktdvasthd) the Jiva is non-different 
from Brahman, it having no separate independent existence and activity, at the same time, 
it is undoubtedly different from Brahman, in accordance with the Фин «Svena rüpena 
sampadyate » — « It -realizes its own nature». Otherwise, the nature of both, the Jiva 
and the Brahman becomes loose ("). 


(8) (а) Vedante-keustubba, 4.4.4, English transl. Hindi transl by Śri Kalika Singh, 
Roma Bose. Bardhaman, 1935, pp. 101-2. 
(b) Tattvaprakdfika of Кеќата Ksfamiri, (P) Vedánta-keustubba, 1.422. 
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Ancient Near-Eastern Seals from the Nayeri- Collection 


f 


by SIMONETTA GRAZIANI 


The present article examines nineteen oriental seals of different age, shape and origin 


in the collection of Mr Sayyed Yusof Nayeri, Tehran. - 


(*) This study is the third in а series ОЁ articles 
dealing’ with the collection of Mr Sayyed Yusof 
Nayeri, Tehran. The first two published are by 


E. Provasi, Seals with Pahlavi Inscriptions from + 


the Nayeri Collection, І, EW, XXV, 1975, pp. 427- 
33, fig. 1, and L. CAN, Ancient Near Eastern 
Seals in the Nayeri Collection, EW, XXVI, 1976, 
„Рр. 67-76, figs. 1-14. АП three authors are from 
the Istituto Universitario Orientale in Naples. 
The following abbreviations have also been 
used: 
AMET, Arts Asistiques 27 
tique Elamite, à 


= P. Амікт, « Glyp- 
de nouveaux docu- 


ments», Art Astatiques, 27, 1973, pp. 3-45, 


Pls. Т-ХУШ. 
AMET, Glypt.sws. = Р. Амткт, Glyptique su- 
des origines à l'époque des Perses acbé- 
ménides, 2 vols., Paris, 1972. 

AO = Der Alte Orient. 

BCe: = A. D. Н. Bivar, Catalogue of ithe Western 
Asiatic Seals in-the British Museum, Stamp 
Seals, II: The Sassanian Dynasty, London, 
1969. 

BOARDMAN, Iran 8 = J. BOARDMAN, « Pyramidal 
Stamp Seals in the Persian Empire», Iran, 8, 
1970, pp. 19 ff. 

BUCHANAN, Ashmolean I = В. BUCHANAN, Ca- 
talogue of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in the 
Ashmolean Museum. Volume I: Cylinder 
Seals, Oxford, 1966. 

CIS 2/1 C. J. M. pe VosctÉ, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticerum. Pars secunda: Inscrip- 
tiones aramaicas continens, Tomus I, Parisiis, 
1889: 

DAFI = Cabiers de le Délégation Archéologique 
Francaise en Iran. 

Dalley, Iraq 34 S. DALLEY, «Seals from 
the Hutchinson. Collection », Ireg, 34, 1972, 
.pp. 125-130, Pls: XLIX.LIT. - 

DE FaaNcovicH, Arte Lombarda 9 = С. Он FRAN- 
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COVICH, « П concetto della regalità nell'arte 
sasanide e l'interpretazione di due opere d'arte 
bizantine del periodo della dinastia macedo- 
ne», Arte Lombarda, 9, 1964, pp. 1 f. - 

DELAPORTE, CCO = L. DELAPORTE, Musée du 
Louvre. Catalogue des cylindres, cachets et 
pierres gravées de style orientales, 2 vols, Pe 
ris, 1920-1923. 

DELAPORTE, Guimet = L. DELAPORTE, Catalogue | 
du Musée Guimet. Cylindres Orientaux (An- 
nales du Musée Guimet, 33), Paris, 1909. і 

FRANKFORT, CS = Н. Franerort, Cylinder Seals. 
A Documentary Essay on the Art of the An- 
cient Neer East, London, 1939. 

IEJ = Israel Exploration Journal. 

LEGRAIN, UE X - L. Lecram, Ur Excavations. 
Seal Cylinders. London - Philadelphia, 1951. 

MDP = Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse. 

OIP = Oriental Institute Publications. 

PazrER, Irag 24 = В. PARKER, «Seals and Seal 
Impressions from Nimrud Excavations, 1955. 
1958 », Irag, 24, 1962, pp. 26-40, Pls. IX- 
XXII | 


Ровара, Corpus I = Е. Ровара, Corpus of An- 
cient Near Eastern Seals in North American 
Collections. I: The Collection of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, (The Büllimgem Series, 14), 

- 2 vols., Washington, 1948. 

Ровар, Orientalia 16 = E. PoRADA, « Suggestions 
for the Classification of Neo-Babylonian Seals », 
-Orientalia, 16, 1947, pp. 145-165, Pls. IO- 

QAN = R. N. FRYE (ed.), Sasanian Remains from 
Qasri Abu Nasr. Seals, Sealings and Coins, 
` (Harvard Iranian Series, 1), Cambridge Mass., 
1973. 

SCEMDT, Persepolis re E. F. бснмтрт, Per- 
sepolis П. Contents of the Treasury end Other 

` Discoveries (OIP, 69), Chicago, 1957. 

ЅтвомАсн, DAFI 4 = D. Зтвомасн, « La statue 


Since I have been able to see the seals exclusively in photographs (°), I cannot sup- . 
ply petrographic information about them, and for some of them I сап give only approxi- 
mate measurements. However, I will fill in these gaps as soon as possible. For other 
seals, on the contrary, I have both exact measurements and information about their shape, 
thanks to Prof. L. Cagni’s notes taken when he viewed the collection. I wish to thank 
Prof. L. Cagni for lending me the photographs and Sows his trust in my capacity to 
accomplish this work. 

I have classified these seals in a chronological order, as far as possible, but I left 
the ones I consider dubious and/or probably false (Nos. 17-19) at the end. 


I would also like to thank Prof. С. Сагыш, Dr P. Amiet (Conservateur des Anti- 
quités Orientales du Musée du Louvre), Dr P.E. Pecorella and Dr E. Provasi for their 
useful suggestions amd aid during the preparation of this paper. 


Мо. 1. 
Cylinder, 47.5 Х 2 mm. 
` Мео-Азвупап. 
In a very poor state: liest is hes ia ball Je the left half is in: 
rather bad shape due to both an abrasion on the left part and to many а Very 


rough engraving (°). ге 


The lengthwise fracture in the seal has taken away half of the original scene; at 
all events, from what is left, a very common subject in Neo-Assyrian glyptics can be 
recognized: the worship of a deity (°). In the middle of the scene a personage can be 


de Darius le Grand découverte à Suse », DAFI, no. 4, Neg. no. Dep. L4750/10; no. 5, Neg. no. 
4, 1974, pp. 61-72. Dep. L4750/9; no. 6, Neg. no. Dep. L5749/7; 
UE = Ur Excavations. no. 7, Neg. по. Dep. L4750/7; no. 8, Neg. no. 
VOLLENWEDER, Catalogue I = М. L. VOLLEN- Dep. L5749/35; по. 9, Neg. по. Dep. 14750/3; 
WEIDER, Musée d'Art et d'Histoire de Genève. no. 10, Neg. по. Dep. L4750/10; no. 11, Neg. 
Catalogue raisonné des sceaux cylindres et in- no. Dep. L5749/5; no. 12, Neg. no. Dep. 15749/1; 
tailles, Vol. I, Geneve, 1967. no. 13, Neg. no. Dep. L5749/7; no. 14, Neg. no. 
Von DER OsTEN, Амос = Н. Н. von mr Dep. L5749/6; по. 15, Neg. по. Dep. L5749/4; 
. OsTEN, Altorientalische Siegelsteine der Samm- по. 16, Neg. no. Dep. L5749/4; по. 17, Neg. 
lung Hans Silvius von Áulock, (Studia Etbno- no. Dep. 5749/12). : 
afica Upsaliensia, 13), Uppeela, 1957. - . tos 
M DS Ona. Brett Coll, = H. Н. von рев C) Some years ago the Nayeri Collection was 
OsTEN, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collec. kindly committed for study by the owner to the 
Hom of Mrs Agnes Baldwin Brett, (OIP, 37), IsMEO and deposited at the Museo Nazionale. 
Chicago, 1936. " cd d'Arte Orientale in Rome where the photographs, 
Weare, AOS.— О. WEBER, Altorientalische OP Which this study is based, were taken. 
^ Siegelbüder, (AO, 17.18), Leipzig, 1920. ` (*) For similar contemporary seals, Cf. Bu- 


CHANAN, Asbmolean I, pp. 106-107, seals Nos. 
ae пинова ша ede archives of 39239] (= «Norris Liner ple») 
(no. 1, Neg. по. Dep. L5749/22; no. 2, Neg. no. (2) C£, in this regard, Pozapa, Corpus I, 
Dep. L5749/30; no. 3, Neg. no. Dep. L4750/2; pp. 81:82, seals Nos. 678-685. 
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seen, probably а worshipper, standing in profile to left where, in all probability, а god 
(or goddess) was represented, standing, or seated on a throne (*). The wide -abrasion on 
the left part of the seal has effaced the worshipper’s arms, which were supposedly raised 
in rendering homage, and, in the lower part of the seal, part of an animal figure, perhaps 
Gula's dog. On the right side, behind the worshipper, a lighted brazier and the re- 
mains of another human figure, probably an attendant of the deity. In the field, above, 
the Pleiades, symbol of the Sibitti, is what is left of the astral symbology which was pre- 
sumably completed, as the common ey of this period shows, by the six- or eight- 
rayed star, amd the crescent ("). 


No. 2 
Cylinder, 27.5 X 13 mm. 
Neo-Assyrian. 
Perfectly preserved, except for three small splinterings affecting the upper part of the 
seal, which have scratched out part of the astral symbology. 


Hero grasping male sphinx on either side; in the field, fish and “eye” lozenge; above, 
crescent and star, the latter partly effaced by ѕрИпіегіпрѕ. This is a very common sub- 
ject of Neo-Assyrian glyptics, here executed in the style defined by BUCHANAN, Ashmo- 
lean I, pp. 113-114, as « Neo-Assyrian Drilled-Style », relating to seals Nos. 639-641. 
Other examples of this style can be found, e.g., in DELAPORTE, Guimet, 102; VON DER 
OsTEN, Brett Coll., 125-128; WEBER, AOS, 333. 


No. 3 
Cylinder, 33 X 23 mm. circa. 
Neo-Assyrian. 
Very well preserved. 
An archer poised on the right knee is aiming at a fleeing animal (a lion?) The 
variations of this common subject generally regard the position of the archer, who may 


stand either on the ground or on a chariot (see below, seal No. 4), and the hunted animal, 
which may be а stag, an ibex, a gazelle, or a mythological winged animal (f). 


(*) For some examples of this iconography see 611-618 and 610-624; BUCHANAN, Ashmolean I, 


the seals quoted above, note (2). 572 and 574-577; FRANKFORT, CS, Pls. ХХХП, 
(5) See, ie., Porapa, Corpus I, 618-619, 621, h, XXXIV, a,d,g; von DER OSTEN, Áulock, 318 

623, 629, 648, 653, etc. 319; DELAPORTE, Guimet, 96-99; PARKER, Iraq 
(°) For some examples see Porana, Corpus I, 24, Pl. XH, 6. 
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Мо. 4 
Cylinder, 35 X 28 mm. circa. 
Neo-Aseyrian or Neo-Babylonian. 


Unfortunately this beautiful seal is badly preserved еше of numerous cuts on 
both the upper and tower part. ‘ 


A personage, s dite gave anatase EE d shooting an 
arrow at three fleeing animals. A fourth animal, semi-effaced by a fracture, is visible under 
the horses’ hooves. For this very common subject, see PoRADA, Corpus I, 659-663 and, 
in particular, 778, this last one of non-Assyrian origin; AMIET, Arts Asiatiques 27, Pl. 
XV, 65, from Tchoga Zanbil; Ѕснмірт, Persepolis П, Pl. 10, Pt4 675, 385, 784 (particu- 
larly because of the presence of very rounded bows). The fact that this seal has strong 
analogies particularly with seals coming from an Iranian, milieu suggests an Iranian origin. 


No. 5 : 
Cylinder, 54 Х 36 mm. circa, 
Neo-Babylonian. 


_ In very poor state, due to both normal wear and а large fracture which has almost 
completely removed the central part of the scene. 


Notwithstanding the large fracture, we can recognize the aforementioned subject of the 
worship of the deity. The part of the scene which is missing originally represented a 
standing god wearing a fringed dress, who had his right foot on an animel, the latter being 
almost completely lost (7). We can see, on the right. of the seal, the’ scimitar which was 
brandished by the god, and the symbol of Marduk; on the left of the seal, an animal (a 
" lion?) of which only the hind quarters and the hind legs remain. Behind the animal, a 
worshipper raising his arms to the god (°). In the field, above, the remains of a crescent, . 
of the Pleiades, and, probably, of the winged sun-disk; below, between the ee 
and the animal, a stylized plant, perhaps the sacred tree (°). 


No. 6 
Bell-shaped stamp, 20 X 13 mm. 
Neo-Babylonian. 
Imperfect state of conservation due to normal wear. 
The seal represents only the winged sun-disk, which in Neo-Babylonan glyptics ap- . 
(1) See, eg., Porapa, Corpus I, 747, 751-752, per in Neo-Babylonian glyptics see below, note (29). 
765-766, 773, 779, 815-816: these last two (*) Some examples of the sacred tree similar 


examples are Achaemenian. to this one, can be found in Poraps, Corpus І, 
(*) For the popular typology of de worship- 779-780, and DALLEY, Iraq 34, Pl. LII, 30. 
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pears constantly as one element of the symbology on the cylinder seals and less frequently 
on the stamp seals. The engraving recalls the inscribed stamp seal of CIS 2/I, pl. V, No. 
82, also Neo-Babylorian. 


No. 7 
Cylinder, 32 X 25 mm. circa. 


Achaemenian. __ 
Very well preserved. 


Two rampant tions flanking date-palm. In the field, above, the crescent. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this subject is rarely present in Achaemenian glyptics (^), 
but rather typical of the Mesopotamian tradition, I believe that both the style and work- 
manship suggest the Achaemenian period. More specifically, the rendering of the lions’ 
bodies by means of horizontal stripes is a typical feature (also used for other animal гер- 
resentations) well known to us as belonging to the Achaemenians, as may be seen in Po- 
RADA, Cortus I, 819-823, 825-828; BUCHANAN, Ashmolean I, 680, 682, 685-687, 694; Амтет, 
Glypt. sus., 2202, 2204, 2212; FRANKFORT, CS, Pl. XXXVII, d, h, even though these 
last two examples have more plasticity that the others quoted. The date-palm, although 
highly stylized, has a clear resemblance to those in FRANKFORT, CS, Pl. XXXVII, d; 
РОКАРА, Corpus I, 824; SCHMIDT, Persepolis ЇЇ, Pl. 3, Pt4 726. 


No. 8 
Cylinder, 24 X 11 mm. 
Achaemenian. 


In good state, except for a small splintering in the lower right part of the seal which 
has partly removed a hoof of the sphinx and the sun-disk enclosing the god. 


The king (or the hero), in profile to right, wearing the typical Achaemenian cos- 
tume (7), is represented grasping a sphinx by the horns with his left hand and holding 
a dagger in his right hand (7). On the right side of the seal, behind the sphinx, the winged 
sun-disk from which rises « Ahura Mazda’s bust oriented in the same manner as the upper 


(29) The only examples which have a similar Style»: p. 103), 831, 833 (= « Achaemenian 
subject and are known to me are those in PORADA, Mixed Style»: p. 104). 
Corpus I, 840, and Амтет, Glypt. sus., 2218, both (32) This is а very common subject of Achse- 
stamp seals. menian glyptics: see, for instance, Porapa, Corpus 
(1) For this common iconography of the king І, 815-816; BUCHANAN, Ashmolean I, 672-674; 
see, for instance, РоварА, Corpus I, 819, 820-821, Scusmapt, Persepolis П, Pl. 11, No. 37 and me 
824, 827 (= «Fully Developed Achaemenian merous other examples. 
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part of the hero » ("), and which is almost identical in Porapa, Corpus I, 831. Below, 
a rayed disk enclosing crowned god: this symbol appears for the first time in the 
Achaemenian period, and it is well documented. See, e.g., FRANKFORT, CS, Pl. XXXVII, 1; 
PoRADA, Corpus I, 817-818; Ѕснмірт, Persepolis П, Pl. 16, Nos. 16-17. 


No. 9 
Cylinder, 47 X 20 mm. circa. 
Achaemenian. 


An irregular horizontal fracture has broken the seal in two, so that only the upper 
half remains. 

King grasping а lion on either side. This subject, as well as that of the seal No. 8, is 
extremely common in Achaemenian glyptics. Variations of this theme may only refer to 
the animal against which the king is fighting. Such animals may be sphinxes, as in the seal 
No. 8, deers, or winged monsters. Numerous examples of this subject can be found in 
FRANKFORT, CS, Pl. XXXVII, b; Porapa, Corpus I, 819, 820-823; BUCHANAN, Ashmolean 
I, 675-676, 679, etc.; VoLLENWEIDER, Catalogue I, Pl. 41, No. 91 (stamp seal); АмтЕТ, 
Glypt. sus., 2203, 2206-2207, 2209-2211, and 2228 (stamp seal) Cf., besides, the many 
examples кто in $снмтот, Persepolis II, passim. 


No. 10 
Cylinder, 48 X 48 mm. circa. 
Achaemenian. 


Perfectly preserved, the seal is also well executed. 


In the middle of the scene, the Egyptian god Bes, portrayed in his typical iconogra- 
phy (5): he is seen frontally, with bandy legs and hands resting on his thighs; he wears a 
kilt and a feather crown, and a long tail is visible between his legs. On either side of 
Bes, two kings (or а mirrorike image?) (") standing on crowned sphinxes, with one hand 


(2з)85снмтртг, Persepolis П, p. 7. “heraldic” and which results from the symmetrical 

(4) For the iconography of Bes in the Ancient splitting of one personage, continually recurs in 
Orient, see the recent study by У. WILSON, the art of the ancient Orient. Already perfectly 
« Iconography of Bes with Particular Reference accomplished in the Mesopotamian art of the 3rd 
to Cypriot Evidence », Levant, 7, 1975, pp. 77 f., millennium, it continues through the centuries till 
figs. in text and pls. XVA-XVIIIC; add to the the Achaemenian period, when «nei palazzi di 
references: L. Y. RAHMANI, «A Phoenician Sca- Persepoli, esso riceve, tradotto su scala monumen- 
rab from Ashkelon », ‘Atigot (English Series), 11, tale, la sua applicazione più grandiosa (...). L'esatta 
1976, pp. 110-11, pl. XXXI 3; E. STERN, Bes reciproca corrispondenza antitetica di ogni cosa 
Vases from Palestine and Syria, ТЕ], 26, 1976, disposta ai lati dell'asse centrale fa si che ciascuna 
pp. 183-87. metà della composizione riappere dall'altra parte 

(25) This compositive scheme, which is called dell'asse centrale come riflessa in uno specchio (...). 
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raised and the other holding a lotus-flower. The king, according to an iconography directly 
derived from the great royal reliefs of Bisutun, Pasargadae, Nagsh-i Rustam and Persepo- 
lis, wears the stylized ceremonial dress with long sleeves and gathered at the waist with a 
‘sash, a characteristic of the whole royal Achaemenian iconography, the canons of which were 
elaborated during the reign of Darius the Great (*). For these reasons we cannot date 
this seal before Darius’ time. The whole scene is dominated by the winged sun-disk, which 
is not the symbol of Ahura Mazda ("), as would be expected from Achaemenian iconogra- 
phy, but rather the symbol of the Egyptian god Horus. On the right side of the scene, 
about the middle, we find a bull which is more precisely a bos indicus. 


Stylistically this seal is irrefutably Achaemenian, but iconographically it poses a num- 
ber of interpretational problems. It shows, in fact, a combination of both western (Egyp- 
tian and Syrian) iconographic elements and of eastern (Iranian) elements. Bes (®), the winged 
sun-disk and the sphinxes are clearly of Egyptian amd Syrian origin, although the same 
sphinxes wear the typical Achaemenian crowns (note, besides, that the faces of the sphinxes 
аге a reduced replica of the kings’ faces) (7). The iconography of the kings and the scen 
ery set-up are typically Iranian, і.е. Achaemenian, as has already been noted earlier. Аз 
for the bos indicus it might be questioned whether it should be related to the bull which 
plays such an important role in the Egyptian and Syrian iconographies, but represented 
here in the shape of bos indicus (P). — 

This iconographic eclecticism makes this seal — interesting, but poses, as I 
have already remarked, a number of interpretational problems which I have discussed in 
AIUON, 38, 1978, pp. 53-61, pl. I. 


I would Hike to remark here that the coexistence of foreign motives together with 
Iranian ones in Achaemenian art should not be surprising, since it is the result of a very 
complex socio-cultural environment, where syncretistic processes are standard. Moreover, 
note that during the reign of Darius the Great, particularly due to his will, а large crowd 
of foreign artists and artisans (Medean, Assyrian, Babylonian, and, particularly, Ionian and 
Egyptian) kept working at the court of the Асћаететап king and at that of his suc- 
cessors (=), 


Si tratta insomma dello sdoppiamento di una sola S For the symbol of Ahura Mazda cf. seal 
figura (..) cbe tale rimane anche se ripetuta. Ma No. 
la ripetizione precise ed esatta in senso antitetico T. The Egyptian god Bes is frequently pre- 


di una sola figurazione entro la stessa composi- sent in Achaemenian glyptics. See, in this con- 
zione toglie al soggetto la sus unicità temporale nection, V. WILSON, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 


е storica, lo sottrae all’incessante fluire del tempo (2%) Бог the royal Achaemenian sphinxes, sec 

е lo pone, per сом dire, su un piano di esistenza BOARDMAN, Iran 8, pp. 3435. 

astorica e atemporale, immutabile e perenne (DE (29) Many examples of bos indicus can be 

FRANCOVICH, Arte Lombarda 9, pp. 4-5). found in Porapa, Corpus І, 837 and VoLLENWEI- 
(7°) For the royal Achaemenian iconography DER, Catalogue I, 88. 

see, in particular, SrzgoNACH, DAFI 4, pp. 61-72. . (€) See Зтвомасн, cit., pp. 68-69. 
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Мо. 11 5 
Scaraboid stamp, 23 Х 10 mm. 
Achaemenian. 


Good state of conservation, except for a small abrasion on the upper part of the 
seal which has effaced the back of the animal represented there. 


Browsing stag, in profile to left. For the rendering of the horns, and, especially, of 
the hooves with the joints in evidence, cf. VON DER OSTEN, Aulock, 208 (also Achaemenian). 

The isolated animal is a frequent subject of Achaemenian stamp seals, but the beauti- 
ful workmanship of this exemple leads me to suspect Greek influence or, better still, the 
work of a Greek artisan. In fact, a large number of Achaemenien seals, « especially those 
made in Ásia Minor, were not only strongly influenced by Greek art but in many cases 
probably cut by Greek engravers » (*). 


No. 12 
Scaraboid stamp, 19 X 8 mm. 
Achaemenian. 

Very well preserved. 


Standing gazelle, in profile to right. I think that this seal, too, like No. 11, is of Greek 
manufacture. The engraving of the animal’s body recalls Ровара, Corpus I, 840 (??), also 
Achaemenian, and DELAPORTE, ССО, А. 1242, classified by the author as « gréco-perse » (*). 


No. 13 


Irregular truncate cone-shaped stamp, 13 X 12.5 mm. 
Probably Achaemenian. 
In very poor state due to both normal wear amd bad handhing. 


What is left in the seal enables us to recognize in the upper field а caprid (gazelle?) 
which thrusts its body forward, turning back its head. The lower field of the seal is 
damaged so badly that it is impossible to say if any other element (an animal?) was pres- 
ent, or if it is an optical iHusion, due to a possible erosion of.the seal. The engraving 
of the animal's body recalls seals Nos. 11 and 12 above. 


(33) Ровара, Corpus І, p. 102. the sacred tree, repeating a typical Mesopotamian 
(3) But ћете there are two gazelles flanking typology. 
: _ (4) Op. cit, p. 216. 
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Мо. 14 


Irregular oval stamp, 21.5 X 15 mm. 
Sasanian, c. 3rd-4th century. 


In very poor state. 


The seal shows a frequent subject of Sasanian glyptic art (7): an eagle preying on an 
animal. In this case the prey is not clearly identifiable, because the right part of the 
seal, which included the head and part of the body of the animal, has been, removed almost 
entirely by an abrasion. The hind quarter of the animal’s body, including the hind legs 
amd the tail, suggests a gazelle. Moreover, in the right field of the seal, an unintelligible 
inscription may be seen. On the left, behind the eagle, there is a star, a very frequent 
element of Sasanian glyptics, both within the isolated animal scene (**) as in another scene 
where an animal is assaulting a prey or holding another animal (^). 


No. 15 
Scaraboid stamp, framed in silver, 20 X 12 mm. 
Sasanian, c. 4th-6th century, probably re-employed in more recent period, as the silver 
frame might suggest. 
Very well preserved. 


Stag leaping forward, with the head turned back. 

The seal combines two different typologies both well documented in Sasanian glyptics: 
` the one with an animal leaping forward (=), and the one with the amimal looking back (8), 
As for the technique of rendering the front half of the body by means of veru parallel 
stripes, see VoLLENWEIDER, Catalogue I, Pl. 44, Nos. 11-12 and 14. 


No. 16 
Cone-shaped stamp, 12 X 12 X 11 mm. 
Sasanian, c. 5th-6th century. ` 

In a very poor state. 


Ibex (or stag), standing to right. For this popular subject of Sasanian glyptic art see . 
BCat, FG: 1, 6, 8-9, FH: 1-2. Some variations on this theme concern the animal’s pos- 


(35) See BCat, НІ: 1-16. (7) This typology is characteristic of the 
(2%) BCat, DA: 1,6 and passim. crouching animal. See, e. g., BCar, FA: 1,7; QAN, 
(27) BCat, DJ: 3,6 and passim. D. 55, D. 263. 


(28) See, e.g. BCat, FH: 23; QAN, D. 288. 
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ition which is also represented galloping, sitting, kneeling or aping: Cf. BCat, FH: 1- 2, 
FG: 1-9. 


No. 17 
Cylinder, 22 X 12 mm. 
Impossible to date; probably false and certainly dubious. 


Broadly speaking we may consider this representation as a typical worship of deity 
scene. On the right half of the seal, a seated deity wearing a long garment and tiara and 
holding a stick touching the ground. Opposite him, a bearded worshipper, in a short 
garment, standing in profile to right, holding in the right hand a stick-like object and 
in, the left hand another object resembling а lotás-flower. On the left half of the seal 
a third personage (a goddess?), in a long garment, standing in profile to left opposite a . 
fourth personage, very likely another worshipper also wearing a short garment. This last- 
personage has his right hand on his waist, whilst his left hand is holding a small plant. 
In the field, above, between the heads of the seated deity and the first worshipper, an 
' unintelligible inscription, the letters of which remotely resemble Aramaic or Pahlavi (*). 
On the same level as the inscription, slightly to the left, an eight-pointed star; further to 
the left, between the third and the fourth personage, there is a kind of vegetal embel- 
lishment which covers nearly all the right-hand part of the seal. 

Although the seal shows a very common subject of Меш. glyptics, its craft- 
manship seems so crude that both its dating and geographical origin are practically im- 
possible. Furthermore, the specific iconographic rendering of the seal is unknown to me. 
In fact, after viewing the available repertoire of seals, only one similar example has been 
found by me; namely this seal has some common features with the No. 2287 of AMIT, 
Glypt. sus., which also very likely constitutes an unskilled imitation. 


No. 18 | 
Scaraboid stamp, 23 Х 21 mm. | 
Neo-Babylonian, probably false. 
Worshipper, in profile to left, wearing a long garment, with his arms elevated towards 
a stand or altar on which two (or three?) symbols are lying, probably those of Marduk 


and Nabû (*). In the field, above, the crescent. The seal is probably false because, although - 
showing a widely documented typology of the Мео-Вађујошап stamp seals (=), its execution 


(°°) Finally the fulseness of the inscription Osten, Amlock, 139, 145. 
has been confirmed by Prof Сафин and Dr E. . (8) See. DELAPORTE, CCO, А.743 etc; ID, 
Provasi. - Guimet, 142-157; LEGRAIN, UE X 663-еїс.; Po- 
(8) For the symbols of Marduk end Nabû on ВАРА, Corpus I, 795-etc.; Vow рик Osten, Ax 
Neo-Babylonian stamp seals cf, e.g. VON DER lock, 136-etc. 
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is so crude that the divine symbols are impossible to recognize. Moreover, this execution 
strongly contrasts with the accuracy belonging to the stamp seals of the same period dealing 
with similar subjects. 


No. 19 
Cylinder, 28 X 13 mm. 
Impossible to date, as the seal is probably false. 


Two antithetic lions, having very long necks and heads which look backwards, are 
about to attack two gazelles. 


The elements which suggest the falseness of the seal concern both the subject and 
the style of execution. The subject seems related to the Akkadian period (see FRANKFORT, 
CS, Pl. XVI, b, e; Военмек, Die Entwicklung der Glyptic während der Akkad-Zeit; Ber- 
lin, 1965, pl. V, 42, 44, 49, etc), but, the style of execution belongs to a much more 
recent period. The rendering of the animals’ bodies, notwithstanding the very crude rep- 
resentation of the legs, of which the feet seem to be missing, is very similar to the « Neo- 
Babylonian Cut Style » (=). The lions’ heads, on the contrary, although set on extremely 
long necks, seem undoubtedly Sasanian (*). For this reason one might be tempted to date 
this seal to the Sasanian period; but the subject represented does not correspond to the 
usual subjects of Sasanian glyptics. Furthermore, the strongest reason for ignoring this dating . 
is that Sasanian glyptics do not include cylinder seals, to my knowledge. The present seal 
is therefore false, designed on the basis of original models belonging to different periods. 


(**) For this stylistical definition see РОБАРА, glyptic art cf. BCaz, Pls. 9-11, and E. Provasi, 
Corpus I, pp. 88-90. { EW XXV, 1975, fig. 1, Nos. 3-3a, 4-5, 8. 
(М) For this popular typology in Sasanian 
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Darra Kalon Rock-shelter (Northern Afghanistan): 
| | | Levels I - V 


Ьу MARGHERITA Mussi 


with appendixes by JULIET CLurron-Brock 
and ALBERTO PALMIERI , 


_ Фа 1963, the Italian Archaeological Mission of ISMEO (°) surveyed the Рата Kalon 
valley, Northern Afghanistan. Some rock-shelters were identified at about 9 km. SW of Hazar 
Sum, where the Darra Chakhmakh joins the Darra Kalon (figs. 18, 19) (*). The shelters 
are eroded in rock with interbedded limestone and sandstone strata. The site is at about 1000 
m. above sea level, and the terrace rises to 30 m. above the Darra Kalon bed. In 1965, 
Prof. Puglisi’ tested one of the rock-shelters (figs. 20, 21), which opens to southeast, and 
discovered several archaeological levels of Final Pleistocene/Early Holocene age, with an 
interesting lithic industry and animal remains. An unpublished report of this excavation was 
presented in 1967 to the XI? Riunione scientifica of the Istituto Italiano di Preistoria e 
Protostoria (Pucrisi 1967). 


Stratigraphy 


In the upper levels (levels S, and Ia-III) the test-pit was 250 150 cm., in the lower 
ones (levels IV and V) only 70 X 50 cm. The maximum depth was 250 cm., but the ex- 
cavation was interrupted due to shortage of time, and the bed-rock never reached. Look- 
--ing from the river bed, the total thickness of the strata was apparently of about 8 m. 

From bottom to top, the following levels were found (fig. 1): 


Level V: red earth (loess?). Thickness 110 cm. 
Level IV: hard, sandy, red earth. Thickness 45 cm. 


. Level ПІ: sandy, brown, organic earth with many charcoal lumps and few 58 frag- 
ments. Thickness 10-45 cm. 


(5) We are moet grateful to Prof. S. M. Puglisi, tologia Umana, Rome, and Istituto di Antropologia 
Head of the Istituto di Pasletnologis of Rome Uni- of Rome University, greatly helped us in the 
versity, who entrusted us with the study of the handling of statistics. Апу error or misinformation 
Darra Kalon collections, and generously gave us is obviously only outs. 
any help which proved necessary. Véty useful (*) The Mission was sponsored by Prof. Tucci, 
bibliographic indications were given by Dr. M Chairman of IsMEO, and directed by Prof. S. M. 
Newcomer, Institute of Archaeology, London, by Puglisi, Head of the Istituto di Paletnologia, Rome 
Dr. V. А. Капо“, Institute of History, Dushanbe, - University. S 
USSR, and by Dr. К. S. Davis, Bryn Mawr College, (2) The site was first discovered by Prof. 
U.S.A. Prof. A. Bietti, Istituto Italiano di Paleon- loppolo and Prof. Castaldi. 
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Level IIb: sandy, yellow earth with many rock fragments. Thickness 20-40 cm. 

Level IIa: earth as above, with fewer rock fragments and some charcoal traces. Thick- 
ness 35-40 cm. An intrusive hearth had been dug down from level Ia or Ib. 

Level Ib: brown earth, with a large amount of desert sand and rock fragments. Many 
charcoal lumps. Thickness 10-15 cm. This level, like the following one, is partially eroded. 

Level Ia: brown earth with a high percentage of desert sand. Charcoal traces. Thick- 
ness 10-20 cm. i 

Level 5: loose and slightly sandy organic earth with some rock fragments and recent 
hearths. Thickness 20-50 cm. 
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Fig. 1 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter. Stratigraphy of the test-pit. 


Cultural ~Remains 


During the excavation all the cultural remains, including unretouched flakes and blades, 
and all the animal bones, were collected, but part of the lithic industry was sent back from 
Rome to Kabul before having been properly studied: -as can be seen in Table 1, the artefacts 
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we were not able to see come from levels III-Ta. They include a.lot of débitage, but not 
many tools., As they were randomly selected, we can probably present a balanced, if not 
statistically valid, prospect of the typology and of the lithic technology. 


Terminology and Bladelet Technology 


Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene lithic industries in Afghanistan will undoubtedly prove 
to have many typological peculiarities but, as they are still very poorly known, to avoid 
confusion and hasty statements, we have used typological definitions which have proved 
most useful in other parts of the world — admittedly very distant ones: i.e. those proposed , 
for French Upper Paleolithic by Ре SonNEvILLE-Borpes and Perrot (1954; 1955; 1956 
. sand b) and translated into English by Berri. (1976-77). As far as possible, the technical 

` English terminology is that proposed by M. Newcomer, in his translation of Trxigg's Glos- 
saty for the Epipaleolithic of the Maghreb (1974). І 

In one single case Ње European typology proved to be grossly inadequate: in the defi- 
nition of the highly sophisticated bladelet cores found in this site as elsewhere in Afgha- . 
nistan. In this case we have, therefore, used a terminology of our own which proved useful 
in handling this kind of artefacts: 

1)- Convergent bladelet core: the shape is pyramidal, more or less pointed; the 
platform, unfaceted, is rounded or quadrangular; the scars left by detached bladelets are 
consistently convergent at their end. Some specimens are very elongated, with a regular, 
prismatic aspect, others are shorter and cruder. 


2) Parallel-sided bladelet core: the shape is prismatic or very slightly convergent for 
about 2/3 of the total length of the core; the platform is unfaceted and more or less rounded; 
most of the scars do not converge at their extremity. The extremity of the core opposite 
to the platform is faceted and only partially cut off by bladelet scars. 


3) Divergent bladelet core: the platform is unfaceted and rounded, the scars are 
parallel or divergent, and give a spatula-like shape to the core; the end opposite to the 
platform is flattened, but wider than the corresponding diameter of the platform; as in 
parallel-sided cores, it is faceted and only partially cut off by scars; furthermore, it frequently 
has an aspect that is very similar to a pièce esquillée. 

In a completely different context — pre-Hispanic Мане D. CRABTREE (1968) 
describes apparently similar cores. Blades were probably made by pressure, with a chest 
crutch. At a second look, however, there are some important differences between Meso- 
american and Afghan cores: 


1) Mesoamerican cores ate made from obsidian, Afghan ones from flint. 


2) Mesoamerican cores and blades are much more regular, and generally much 
longer, than Afghan ones, which should be properly referred to a bladelet technology, fol- 
lowing Trxter’s definition (1974). 
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3) Piattoni of Mesoamerican cores may be flaked or may retain cortex, while those 
of the Afghan ones are always flat and cortex-free. 


Pe ee eee Murena оона ae en and in this case 
_ scars left by struck bladelets apparently always converge — or flat, but never faceted, as 
most of the Afghan cores are. 


5) Mesoamerican cores apparently do not have, at their distal end, the pièce esquillée 
aspect typical of тапу. of the Afghan cores, which is in connection with some kind of 
percussion. 


We think, therefore, that the bladelet technology at Darra Kalon is probably related 
to some kind of indirect percussion — as described by’ Crabtree himself —, and not to. 
pressure techniques or, at least, not to chest crutch presstire. When Afghan bladelet tech- — 
nology is better known, our core typology may prove redundant and — as we suspect — 
· related more to different stages of working than to different technical peculiarities, but it 

is always easier to associate old types than it is to subdivide them. 
As in similar cores at АК Kupruk (Davis 1978), there are traces, in some of them, of 


. what could have been heat treating; other implements, however, also show traces of heat | 


exposure, and there are hearths in some layers, so that it can be questioned if this was always 
а technical requirement, and not а casual incident. Furthermore, we are unable to exclude, 
in most cases, that the alterations we found could. not have been related to natural tem- 
perature range, such as freezing during winter. : 
Level V 


This level is poorly known, as the test-pit was small and there were Ver few tools. 
1 Carinated end-scraper (fig. 2.7), with a denticulate front. 
1 Denticulate (fig. 2.2). 


14 Unretouched flake}, 27 to 80 mm. long, quite E oie in shape (fig. 2.4). One 
of them has bladelet-like scars on the dorsal face. 

21 Unretouched blades, 27 to 67 mm. long (the shortest is im (fig. 2. 3,5). Most 
of them are broken, usually at the distal end. 

5 Unretouched fragments, either of flakes or of blades. f 

2 Shapeless cores: one blade core (fig. 2.1), and one flake core (fig. 2.6). The latter 
presents some retoüches and may have been re-used as a crude scraper. 

Cortex is frequent, as well as a light patina. One blade was exposed to heat and an- 
other one, as well as a flake, to heat or to freezing. Platforms may be large and inclined, as 
well as almost punctiform. 


Level ТУ 
This level, too, is pootly known, for the une Telus ae 99 
1 End-scraper ona retouched flake (fig. 2.10). 
1 Carinated end-scraper (fig. 2.12). 
1 Knife with a natural back, with thermic fractures, 
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1 Denticulate, on a heavy Наке which retains cortex (fig. 2.13). 

5 Unretouched flakes, irregularly shaped, 27 to 62 mm. long. One of them is a plung- 
ing flake. 

16 Unretouched blades, some of them broken at the distal end, 34 (broken) to 105 
mm. long (fig. 2.8,9). The longest is an enormous plunging blade. 

1 Convergent bladelet core (fig. 2.11), rather crude. 

1 Shapeless blade core, which was eventually retouched to obtain a rough notch on 
one side. 

2 Re-shapening tablets. One of them, more properly, is a lame à créte. 

1 Striker: a round battered pebble. 

No bladelet was actually found, but the Thema core, although rough, is a bladelet 
core. 

Artefacts are usually slightly patinated, and cortex is rather frequently found. A few 
artefacts present traces of heat exposure. 

Platforms ate wide and inclined to almost punctiform. 


Level III 


9 Single end-scrapers. They can be either on a flake or, more frequently, on a blade, 
and their front can be thin or, as in the illustrated examples, thick (fig. 3.1,5). 

10 End-scrapers on a retouched blade. The front is usually thin (figs. 3.3,6-9; 4.1). 
The end-scraper of fig. 3.9 is retouched on the ventral face. 

4 End-scrapers on a retouched flake. The front is either thick (fig. 3.2) or rather thin 
(fig. 4.3). 

1 Fragmentary end-scraper. The front only, which is thick, is preserved. 

2 End-scrapers-notches. The notch is adjacent to the scraper front (figs. 3.4; 4.8). 

1 End-scraper-borer, on а flake. The scraper front and the borer are both at the 
distal end. | 

4 Borers, on а Наке (fig. 4.5) or a blade (fig. 4.2,6). 

1 Atypical borer on a broken blade (fig. 4.4). 

2 Notches: one on a flake (fig. 4.7), the other at the distal end of a blade. 

1 Denticulate, on a flake. The denticulation is at the distal end, and the tool is cari- 
nated, so that it could possibly be called an end-scraper. 

1 Scraper, on a thick fragment. 

11 Retouched blades, most of them broken. The retouch may be invasive and, rarely, 
inverse, or the edge may be just nibbled — possibly as a consequence of use. ` 

1 Retouched fragment, either of a flake or of a blade. 

3 Retoucbed bladelets. The retouch is found at the proximal (fig. 4.17) or distal end 
(fig. 4.15), or at both (fig. 4.16), and is always inverse. 

9 Unretouched blades, six of them broken. 

73 Unretouched bladelets (fig. 4.10-12). | | 

3 Convergent bladelet cores (fig. 4.14). Опе of them, broken, is very thin and 
elongate. 
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1 Parallel-sided bladelet core (fig. 4.13). : 

1 Divergent bladelet core. - 

1 Re-sbapening tablet, from a bladelet core, altered by exposure to heat or freezing. 

1 Fragmentary bone tool (fig. 4.9), with incised lines at one end, on the external 
face. er oy erred P f. а 

On flake and blade tools, butts, when present, are unfaceted, inclined, ore or less 
wide. Bulbs are generally protrusive. Cortex and patina are rarely found. 

End-scrapers are by far the most common tool and are generally on a blade. It should 
be stressed that, when they are on a flake, а о а to twice 
their width. 


tae IIb . 


5 Single end-scrapers, on a blade, with a thick front (fig. 5.1,2). 
1 Double end-scraper, on a flake (fig. 5.3). 
2 "Ogival" end-scrapers, on а retouched(fig. 5.4) or an unretouched (fig. 5.5) blade. 
1 End-scraper on a retouched flake, with a thick. front. 
6 End-scrapers on a retouched blade, with a thick (fig. 5.6) or, more frequently, a 
"hin front (fg. 5.7). One of them is broken, but, иес. it is 
tentatively included in this type. 
1 Shouldered end-scraper, on a thin blade. 
1 End-scraper-borer: the borer is a double one uie 5. 8). 
1 Borer on a flake (fig. 5.12). 
1 Multiple borer on a Наке (fig. 5.14). 
.2 Notcbes, on flakes (fig. 5.13). One of them, broken, has a heavy patina. 
1 Denticulate, on a blade. ` | 
1 Retouched blade. 
2 Retouched fragments, either of flakes or of blades. 
1 Retouched bladelet, with direct retouch at the proximal end (fig. 5.11). 
2 Unretouched flakes, quite small. — - 
5 Unretoucbed blades, one of them broken. 
: 20 Unretouched bladelets (fig. 5.9-10). 
| 2 Convergent bladelet cores (fig. 5. 15). One of them, rather crude, could be considered 
a blade core. — 
1 Re-shapening tablet, from a bladelet core. 
1 Fragmentary bone tool, spatula-like (fig. 5.16). 
Butts are unfaceted and inclined, bulbs protrusive. Cortex and patina — generally 
very light — are frequently found. One end-scraper and one blade were altered by ex- 
posure either to heat or to freezing. 7 


-Level Па 


. 4 Single end-scrapers on flakes, with a thin (fig. 6.2) ог, more frequently, a thick | 
front (fig. 6.1,3). 
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2 End-scrapers on a retouched blade, one of them rather crude. Both are broken. 

2 Carinated end-scrapers: one single (fig. 6.5), and one double (fig. 6.4) on a соге.. 

1 End. -scraper-notch (fig. 6.6): ee are two а at the same end, separated 
by a notch. 

1 End-scraper-borer:' “the front of the “scraper and the borer are at the same end. At 
the proximal end there is a notch, adjacent to the butt, which gives to the tool a pedunculate 
shape. ; 
3 Denticulates: two are on a blade (fig. 6.7), and one on a flake. 

3 Retouched blades, two of them broken: the retouch is light, either direct or inverse. 
4 Unretouched blades. ` 

22 Unretouched bladelets (fig. 6.8-10). 

2 Convergent bladelet cores (fig: 6.11). 

2 Parallel-sided bladelet cores. 

2 Divergent bladelet cores (fig. 6.12). 

Tool butts are inclined, unfaceted. Cortex is frequently present, patina rare. 


Level Ib 


4 Single end-scrapers on a blade, with a thin front (fig. 7.1,2). One of them, with a 
- vety thin front, is laterally broken. 

3 Double end-scrapers on a flake (fig. 7.5) ог а blade. In one of these tools, both 
scrapers are at the distal end. 

4 End-scrapers on а retouched flake, with a thin front. 

12 End- -scrapers on a retouched blade, either with a thick (fig. 7. 3) or “with a thin 
front. Most are broken. 

1 Fan-sbaped end-scraper (fig. 7.6). 

5 End-scrapers on a flake (fig. 7.4). One of them is on a steep primary flake, with 
much cortex left. 2 

3 Circular scrapers (fig. 7.7). Опе of them, very steep, with much cortex left, presents 
a denticulate front. | 

2 Thumbnail end-scrapers (fig. 7.8). 

2 Carinated end-scrapers on retouched blades. 

1 Fragmentary end-scraper, probably on a blade, with a thick front: only part of it 
is left. 

1 End-scraper-notch: there are two end-scrapers, at en distal end, separated by a 
retouched notch. One of the scrapers has а very reduced front. 

1 End. -scraper-borer: both are at the distal end of the tool. 

1 Borer-burin (fig. 7.9): the burin is a double one, on a break. 

6 Borers, most on a flake (fig. 7.10). LL а ата 


` . One of them is retouched only on one side. 


1 Multiple borer (fig. 7.11) on a blade. 
1 Axial dihedral burin (fig. 7.12). 
1 “Déjet& dihedral burin (fig. :7.13). 
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1 Notch, on a flake. 

2 Denticulates, on heavy flakes. 

1 Convergent scraper, on the ventral face of a flake which was heavily patinated before 
it was freshly retouched to.make the scraper. 

2 Retouched flakes. 

12 Retouched blades, some broken. The retouch is usually direct, on one or both edges, 
and only in two cases is inverse as well. 

1 Retouched bladelet, with direct and inverse retouch at the distal end (fig. 7.16). 

2 Unretouched flakes. One of them is a plunging flake. 

8 Unretouched blades, some with nibbled edges, probably as a consequence of use. 
One is a plunging blade, with the apex of a core. 

258 Unretouched bladelets (fig. 7.14, 15, 17-20), frequently broken at the distal end. 

6 Convergent bladelet cores. (Нв. 7.21). 

6 Parallel-sided bladelet cores. One of them was roughtly re-shaped, and then 
abandoned. 

6 Divergent bladelet cores (fig. 7.22). 

2 Blade cores: one pyramidal, and the other globular, both quite rough. 

Butts of flake and blade tools are unfaceted, inclined and more or less wide, bulbs 
are more or less protrusive. A light patina is frequently found, while cortex is rare. There 
is evidence of heat — or freezing — ‘exposure in some end-sctapers and cores: in one of 
them, at least, this happened before some or all of the bladelets were struck, as some scars 
end abruptly against a fracture of the flint. They are exactly 1.2 cm. wide). 


Level Ia 

1 Single end-scraper, on a blade, with a thin front. 

1 End-scraper on a retouched blade, with a thin front (fig. 8.1). 

3 Borers, on a blade (fig. 8.2), or a flake (fig. 8.4). 

1 Axial dihedral burin (fig. 8.3). 

1 Burin on a straight truncation. 

3 Denticulates on a flake or a blade (fig. 8.8). 

2 Retouched blades: one with direct, and the other with inverse retouch. 

2 Unretouched blades. 

65 Unretouched bladelets (fig. 8.5-7). 

2 Convergent bladelet cores. 

1 Parallel-sided bladelet core (fig. 8.9). | 

Tool butts are unfaceted, and bulbs only moderately protrusive. Ја this small сој 
lection, there is no trace of cortex, and patina is rarely found, while there are traces of 
exposure to heat or freezing on an end-scraper, a borer and two burins. 


Level 5 


2 End-scrapers on а flake. 
1 Push-plane. 
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° 3 Borers, one of them retouched on one side only. 
1 Notch: two small, adjacent notches are found on the sage of a blade. . 
1 Retouched flake. 
1 Retoucbed blade, broken, very large. 
1 Unretouched flake. 
2 Unretouched blades (or КЕ as they are exactly 1.2 ст. wide). 
1 Parallel-sided bladelet core. 
1 Blade core. 
Patina is light, cortex and thermic fractures are sometimes found. 


Bladelet Typometry 


When the bladelet typometric study was started, only part of the collection was avai- 
lable. To assess the typometric characteristics of our bladelets, we have therefore to assume 
that the 138 we actually measured are a representative sample of the total 786 which 
were excavated. This hypothesis appears appropriate, as the relatively small collection avail- 
able had beeri randomly selected, with no apparent care for such “desirable” attributes as 
completeness or retouches: complete or almost complete. bladelets were less than 1/5 of 
the total, and retouched bladelets only a handful (?). 

"The maximum length, width and thickness were taken to the nearest half-millimetre. 
The artefact was considered "complete" when only the very tip was missing, so that it was 
possible to compute the original length with acceptable accuracy. The maximum thickness 
was taken outside the bulb. | 

We first tabulated the- dimensions both of complete and of broken bladelets, and then, 
when relevant, the length/width, length/thickness and width/thickness ratios. We also 
searched for possible differences in these attributes between the only two levels which are 
numerically significant, ie. level III and level Ib. Luckily enough, a check between these 
two levels is appropriate, as the former is the lowest level with bladelets, and the latter is 
. the more interesting of the two uppermost ones. 


Length (fig. 9) 

The range of broken bladelets is between 12.and 49 mm., i.e. г, = 37. The means is 
ж = 28.3. The mode (M,) falls in the 25-30 mm. class, о = 7. It is self-evident from 
the graph that broken bladelets have a larger variability in' maximum than in minimum 
length. The latter is almost invariably over 20 mm. 

The range of complete bladelets is between 17 and 71 mm., ie. r, = 54; x, = 35.4; 
M, is in the 35-40 mm. class; с = 9.3. It is evident from the graph that, in this second 
group, the variability is higher both in the maximum and in the minimum range. 


(3). pris (1978) mentions a similar low per 
centage of retouches in the Aq Kupruk bladelet 
collections. 
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Fig. 2 - Darra Kalon rocl-shelter. Lithic industry from Level V (1-7) and Level IV (813) (natural size). 





Fig. 3 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter. Lithic industry from Level ПТ (natural size). 
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Fig. 4 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter. Cultural remains from Level ITI (natural size). 
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Fig. 5 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter. Cultural remains from Level IIb (natural size). 
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Fig. 6 - Рата Kalon rock-shelter. Lithic industry from Level Па (natural size). 
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Fig. 7 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter. Lithic industry from Level Ib (naturel size). 





Fig. 8 - Папа Kalon rock-shelter. Lithic industry from Level Ia (natural size). 


The mean of broken bladelets falls within 3, + 10,, and this shows that the loss was 
small. The difference between x, and xi, M, and M,, further stresses that broken bladelets 
lost anything between 5 and 10 mm. 

The maximum length is rarely over 50 mm., in accordance with Trxrer’s statement 
(1974) that, with а maximum width of 12 mm., bladelets can rarely be longer. . 

In level ПТ, the range is between 18.5 and 49 mm. (both are broken bladelets), and 
т = 30.5; x = 32.04 (x broken = 31.3); M falls in the 25-35 mm. class. In level Ib, the 
range is between 13.5 (broken) and 43 mm. (complete), and г = 29.5; x = 30.03; M falls 
in the 25-30 mm. class. There is apparently some evidence that bladelets are slightly shorter 
in higher levels, and the same trend can be noted if^we consider the mean of the broken 
bladelets only in each level, in order to avoid the bias due to different ratios of complete 
to broken bladelets: in level III, x — 31.2; in level IIb, x — 29; in level IIa, x — 27.3; 
in level Ib, x = 27.1; in level Іа, x = 21.9. However, as standard deviation in level Ib 
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— the level where there are more bladelets — is о = 6.4, all means fall within x + 10, 
and the previous сы cannot be statistically proved. 


| Width (fig. 10) | 

The width range in complete bladelets is between 4.5 and ise Le. r = 5.5, while 
in broken bladelets it is between 3.5 and 10.5 mm., ie. r — 7. Mesia are respèctively 
X, = 6.87, and x, = 6.80, i.e. almost coincident. The mode is around 7 for broken blade- 
lets, and around 6 for complete ones, but in the latter case the distribution is almost flat. 
If we consider the total collection (complete + broken bladelets), г = 7, = 6.8 апіс = 1.3, 
while M is around 7. Therefore, we can say that there is no difference in the width of 
broken and complete bladelets, and only the total collection should be considered. 

In level III, range is between 5.5 and 10.5 mm., ie. r = 5; %= 7.5; the mode falls 
between 5.5 and 7. In level Ib, range is between 3.5 end.9 пш, ie. r = 5.5; € = 6.49, 
while the mode is around 6. 

In width too, therefore, there is an apparent shift toward smaller dimensions, from 
lower to higher levels: in level III, as said, x, = 7.5; in IIb, x, = 7; in Па, x, = 7.1; 
in Ib, x, = 6.4; in Ia, X, = 6.4. As in level Ib, however, o = 1.3, ll meann- fall ibia 
x, 1 o, and this presumed shift has no statistical support $). | 


Thickness (fig. 11) 

Тыны ities OF complete айан varies from 1 to 3.5 mm., i.e. r—25; х = 1.76, 
М = 1.5. In broken bladelets, the range is from 1 to 3 mm. ie. r — 2; # = 1.79; 
M = 1.5. As the two distributions are very close, and means almost coincident, only the 
total collection should be considered, with r = 2.5; # = 178; о = 0.5; M = 15. 

In level III, range is between 1 and 3 mm., ie. t =2; # = 2; М = 2. 

In level Ib, range is between 1 and 3 mm., ie. r = 2; x = 1. М = 15. 

In the other levels, means are as follows: in IIb, x = 1.9; in Па, x = 1.9; in Ia, 
X = 1.7. As in level Ib o = 0.4, once again the apparent trend towards smaller dimensions 
in upper levels has no statistical то 


Length/width ratio (fig. 12) 
In complete bladelets, length is equal to 3.4 to 8.3 times width, ie. r = 4.9. M falls 
between 4 and 5, while x = 5.2, and o = 1.3. 


Length /thickness ratio (fig. 13) 
In complete bladelets, length is 11.3 to 34.5 times width, i.e. “p= 23.2. M falls in 
the 15 to 25 group, while x = 21.2 and о = 5.6. 


` Width/thickness ratio (fig. 14) 


In broken bladelets, w/th ratio ranges from 1.8 to 6.5, Те. r = 4.7, while x = 4.08, 
c = 1.07, and M falls in the 3-3.5 class. In complete bladelets, w/th ratio ranges from 2.6 


(*) Interestingly enough, et Aq Kupruk II dard deviation (DAVIS, personal communication and 
bladelet width has almost the same mean and sten- 1974: 145), 
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Fig. 9 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter. 


Length of broken and complete bladelets and 


of the total collection of bladelets examined. 


Fig. 10 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter. Width distribution in the bladelets. 


to 8, ie. r = 5.4; X = 4.1, and M is in the 3.5-4 class. Once again, there is no statistical 
difference between broken and complete bladelets, so that we should consider the total 
collection: w/th varies from 1.8 to 8, ie. r = 6.2; = 4.1; о = 1.1. 

In level III, w/th ratio is between 2.6 and 6, іе, г = 3.4; х= 3.9; 0 = 1.04; M 
falls in the 3-3.5 class. In level Ib, width is 1.8 to 8 times thickness, ie. r = 6.2, while 


x = 4.3, o = 1.3 and M is in the 3-3.5 class. It is self-evident that differences between 
these two levels are not statistically significant. 


Summarizing, the mean bladelet presents the following characteristics: length = 35.5 + 
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9.3 mm.; width = 68 + 1.3 mm.; thickness = 1.70 + 0.5 mm.; length is 5.2 + 1.3 times 
width, and 21.2 + 5.6 times thickness; width is 4.1 + 1.1 times thickness. 
The distribution of metric attributes, as seen in the graphs (figs. 9-14), looks normal. 
There is no statistical evidence either of typometric changes from lower to higher le- 
vels, or of differences between broken and complete bladelets. Therefore, we can probably 
assume that all bladelets were struck and used for the same purpose, or for the same range 


of purposes. 
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Fig. 13 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter. Length/thickness ‘Fig. 14 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter. Width/ thickness 
ratio in the complete bledelets. ratio in the bladelets. 


Traces of Wear 


А careful search for traces of wear was made on part of the bladelets. The selected 
sample included all the bladelets from level Ia, and all the retouched bladelets, whatever 
their level. ; 

Bladelets were prepared by colouring them with methyl violet, in а 196 water solution, 
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as proposed by ЗЕМЕМОУ (1973), and we examined them with a binocular microscope. The 
magnification was, at first, of 40x, and when this proved ineffective, of 100x. 

We found that about half the unretouched bladelets and all the retouched ones have on 
most or all the dorsal face bunches of very slight longitudinal striations. Rarely, striations 
in another direction are also found. On the ventral face, striations are generally less abun- 
dant, sometimes almost absent, and their pattern is more irregular. 

On all the remaining bladelets examined, with a single exception, we also found stria- 
tions, on one face or the other, or on both, but they were few and disposed in many direc- 
tions, although mainly longitudinal. _ i | 

In the whole collection, edges are generally fresh and sharp. Only in a single case 
an unretouched bladelet from level Ib, one edge presents extensive and macroscopic damage, 
- which gives it a nibbled aspect. 

In broken bladelets, the missing extremity is almost invariably the distal’ one: it is 
broken in 74 bladelets, while only 10 present a proximal fracture, and 13 have lost both 
their extremities. Break scars, when identifiable, are apparently mainly referred to bending 
stress, and rarely to twisting. 

The bladelet shape, when recognizable, was almost invariably m and only a hand- 
ful were either round- or square-ended. 

We can therefore suggest, very tentatively, that bladelets may have been hafted as teeth 
of a comb-like device, maybe in connection with food or fibre processing. 

The very regular shape of bladelet cores suggested the possibility of their secondary use 
as scrapers. Thus they were likewise all carefully searched for traces of wear, but without 
any result. 


Conclusions 


From a stylistic point of view, the standard of the Darra Kalon industry is definitely 
high, with beautiful tools and a sophisticated technology. With regards to European typology, 
me peculiarities are evident, for instance in the composite tools: more than one instru- 
ment — of the same type, such as two borers, or of different types, such as end-scrapers 
and notches — are frequently found at the same extremity of a tool. 

There is an overall similarity in the typology of all levels, but some gross differences 
are apparent in the lower v. the higher levels. The true typological characteristics of levels 
V-IV are impossible to assess, due to the very restricted area excavated, and the small num- 
ber of artefacts, but some elements are self-evident (cf. Table 1 and figs. 2-8); the high 
percentage of unretouched flakes (level V) and blades (level IV) in the lower levels; the 
appearance of bladelets in level IV (a single crude bladelet core), with a dramatic develop- 
ment in the higher levels, and a peak in levels Ib and Та; the diversification of end-scraper ` 
typology in level Ib, with emphasis on short types. 

Some other characteristics — for instance, the burins which are apparently present only 
in the higher levels, in possible contrast with bone-tools found in levels III and IIb — may be 
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related to the small area excavated. However, as far as we can say, we think that it is 
wrong to disregard the chronological meaning of changes in typology and technology from 
bottom to top: first, Рагїа Kalon is the only site of this period in Afghanistan with a 
. sequence of several different levels; secondly, it should be stressed that every level does not 
represent a single occupation — а single floor —, but the palimpsest of many occupational 
events, so that the possibility of the casual location, with a test-pit, of a particular activity 
area, is greatly restricted; third, it is highly improbable that a single rock-shelter may have 
been used for very dissimilar activities in closely related prehistoric periods. 

Whatever their meaning, the differences between similar industries from Darra Kalon 
and other contemporary or presumably contemporary sites in Afghanistan must be stressed: 
we can probably. only suspect connections between Darra Kalon levels V-IV and Aq Kupruk 
III level B (see below), but while both Aq Kupruk II (Kuprukian level) and Aq Kupruk 
ПІ level A are typologicelly similar to our upper levels, they are characterized by ап 
overwhelming presence of flakes over blades, and of burins over end-scrapers, with many 
notches and pieces with a retouched border (Davis 1978: Table 1). At Darra Kalon Па, 
we notice exactly the opposite: blades are consistently found ‘more frequently than flakes, 
and end-scrapers much more often than burins, while notches and retouched pieces are only 
a few. Kara Kamar level I and Kok Jar are too poor to be very significant in this regard, 
but the second one, at least, presents a very high amount of flakes (Davis 1978: Table 1). 


‘Charcoals from Level III gave a C14 age of 9475 + 100 B.P. (Атнѕѕто et al. 1967) (*). 
It can be cautiously compared with a determination of 10580 = 720 B.P. published by 
CooN and RALPH (1955), probably for level I at Kara Kamar, with ап apparently similar 
industry (Davis 1978: Table I and fig. 20). The Kuprukian level, at Ад Kupruk rock- 
shelter, whose industry, as noted earlier, seems related to ours, is dated back to 16,615 
B.P. (Dupree 1972). Apparently our levels ITI-Ia are later, which could'be in accordance 
with the possible presence at Darra Kalon of domesticated animals (CLUTTON-BROCK, appen- 
dix to this article). Our levels — or, possibly, the upper ones only — should therefore be 
compared with the so-called Non Ceramic Neolithic levels (Dupree 1972) both at Ад 
Kupruk І, and at Aq Кирги II, dated to 8650 + 100 B.P., and 10210 + 235 B.P. respect- 
ively, with a similarly determined domestic fauna. | 

On the other hand, the evolution of the lithic industry of Darra Kalon can be compared 
with the changes from Level B to Level A at Aq Kupruk III: in Level B the microblade 
technique is almost completely lacking, just as in the two lower levels at Darra Kalon, but 
contrarily to there, burins are well represented (Davis 1978: Table 1). As noted earlier, 
however, our test-pit was too limited in its lower range to give plainly reliable results. 

At Kata Kamar, the industry found in Level II is undated and very poorly known 
(Coon and RALPH 1955; Davis 1978: Table 1 and fig. 5), but it is exclusively on flakes, 
and could testify a period during which bladelet technology was still not developed. 


(5) This determination, end the following ones, They are, therefore, uncorrected. 
were calculated using-Libby’s half-life of 5568+30. D 
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This tentative chronological reconstruction, on stratigraphic grounds, of a facies without 
bladelets followed by a facies with bladelets, is in contrast, however, with the C14 deter- 
minations: the Kuprukian level of Aq Kupruk II, with a well developed bladelet produc- 
tion, has quite a high C14 dating, as noted earlier: 16,615 +215 B.P. Therefore, we 
should conclude that either: 

1) the C14 determinations are too few, and still not reliable in Afghanistan, or 


2) many millennia elapsed between the deposition of the lower levels — which were 
earlier than Aq Кирги II Kuprukian level — and the upper ones, at Darra Kalon, Aq 
Kupruk III and Kara Kamar (which is not evident, at least in Darra Kalon stratigraphy), 
or ! 

3) the highly sophisticated bladelet production is connected with specialized activities 
which were performed in every site, but not at any one time (but, strangely enough, when 
there is a stratigraphy, they are always present in the upper levels, and not in the lower 
ones). 

These different solutions are obviously not mutually exclusive. The contrasting ratio 
of flakes/blades, and of burins/end-scrapers, seen at Darra Kalon and in the Ад Kupruk 
sites, seems highly indicative of different activities performed in different sites by the same 
people: the close resemblance — if not identity — of bladelet measurements at Darra Kalon 
and Aq Kupruk II should be the product of the same cultural group (personal communi- 
cation by R. S. Davis). We favour the hypothesis of а chronological meaning of the typo- 
logical and technological changes at Darra Kalon, within a specialization of activities with 
respect to other sites with contrasting type percentages. We are still waiting for confir- 
mation of the 16,615 determination of Aq Kupruk II, which is hitherto isolated, but which 
could be related, if proved to be correct, to an early specialization in this site, while things 
were going on differently in other areas. 

However, as no previously quoted lithic collection has still been published in detail, 
any reconstruction is highly tentative. | 

As stated by Davis (1978), the very sophisticated bladelet technology does not seem 
to have precursors elsewhere, though it is fairly well known later in a much larger area of 
Central Asia, and in very different cultural contexts, apparently not related to ours 
(Hote et al. 1969; Кововкоул 1975; Мотснамоу 1966). This fact, and the possible pre- 
sence of domesticated animals at Darra Kalon and in other early Afghan sites, point out 
that in that time this area, far from being a cultural cul-de-sac, was involved in complex 
cultural changes, with strong ties both east- and westwards. 

The lack of points of any size — as bladelets were certainly not used as projectile points 
— in all sites of that period in Afghanistan may indicate the habit of hunting with bone - 
or wood-tipped spears or arrows. Alternatively, the use of nets or traps should be considered. 
Obviously, we cannot rule out that lithic points were not manufactured in the camp-sites, 
for any cultural reason, nor carried back, as the problem of flint working-places location is 
further stressed at Darra Kalon — as in other sites — by the almost complete lack of blanks 
and cores of a size referable to macrolithic tools. 
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The presence of domestic sheep or goat, at least in the upper levels of Darra Kalon, 
. if confirmed, would indicate a Non Ceramic Neolithic. The apparent close connections with 
the earlier Kuprukian industry, however, makes it difficult to dismiss this cultural affilia- 
tion. We propose the following provisional definition for the Darra Kalon lithic industry, 
upper levels: Non Ceramic Neolithic Kuprukian Industry. The industry of levels IV-V is 
still too poorly known to be properly defined. Obviously, both the economic status and the 
cultural ties of the upper levels must ђе confirmed by appropriate investigations. 
- With these reservations, we can tentatively interpret Darra Kalon remains as left by 
a human group which was approaching neolithization, at least as far as animal husbandry 
was concerned. This economic change apparently did not involve great alterations in the 
lithic technology and tradition, and probably went on side by side with the traditional hunting 
economy. At the moment, we just cannot say whether animal husbandry was an indepen- 
dent achievement, or if a domestic stock — or knowledge of the management of domestic 
animals —- had been borrowed from outside. More detailed investigations are required to 
define properly palaeoethnological and economical shifts which can only be very crudely out- 
linéd. It would be very interesting, for instance, to test in this area, which was probably aban- 
doned by man during most of the Upper Palaeolithic, and then recolonized in Final Pleistoce- 
ne/Early Holocene times (Davis 1977; 1978), Втчғокр’ѕ well-known hypothesis (1968) on 
the beginning of neolithic in areas surrounding “nuclear area”, where wild progenitors of 
domestic animals and plants were abundantly found, but where human population was growing. 
This further stresses the opportunity of broadening the area of research for a correct in- 
terpretation of agriculture and husbandry beginnings from the classic “Fertile Crescent” at 
least to Central Asia. In any case, we consider that cultural definitions for Final Pleistocene/ 
Early Holocene remains in the Near and Middle East are still inadequate to define a situation 
which appears more and more complex, and not referable to simple evolutionary processes. 
A much more complete and detailed knowledge and analysis of economy and other aspects 
of culture, both of past and of present-day hunter-gatherers and farmers, is necessary to define 
properly the long process from totally predatory to totally, or mainly, productive economies. 


July, 1978. 
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APPENDIX I 
Animal Remains From Darra Kalon (Northern Afghanistan) 


by JULIET Ciurren-Brock 


~ 


Apart from the few reptile and undetermined rodent and bird bones, all the animal 
remains appear to belong to small ahd medium sized.ruminants. No bones could be ident- 
ified as equid, pig, or cattle. The material is very fragmentary and as there are a large 
number of genera and species of Bovidae that could be represented it has not been possible 
to.ascribe specific’ status to any of the specimens. Ruminants falling within the size range 
of the animal remains from Darra Kalon and living at the present day in Afghanistan аге, 
according to HASSINGER (1973): Gazella subgutturosa, Capra aegagrus, Capra ibex, Capra fal- 
coneri, Ovis ammon. It is not known, however, what the mammalian fauna of Afghanistan 
was in the Early Holocene and it is likely to have been more extensive than at the present 
day. So the following ruminants should also be considered as possibilities for inclusion in 
^ faunal assemblages from archaeological sites: Capricornis sp., the Serow; Nemorhaedus goral, 
the Goral; Hemitragus sp., the Tahr; Panthalops hodgsoni, the Tibetan antelope. 

The ruminant remains from Darra Kalon are not from very large or robust animals, 
although a few of the cheek teeth are large. They are therefore unlikely to be from such 
large caprines as the Markhor, Capra falconeri, or the Marco Polo sheep, Ovis ammon poli. 
Indeed many of the bones are small and give every appearance of belonging to domestic 
sheep or goat. It is usually possible to distinguish sheep from goat on the atlas ‘vertebra 
and there are three of these in the collection but unfortunately none is complete enough 
for certain identification. Several of the bones, can, however, be ascribed to gazelle and 
according to HASSINGER (1973) this is most likely to be Gazella subgutturosa, although the 
. species Gazella gazella could well have occurred also in the region in prehistoric times. 

Most of the material consists of bone splinters, many of these being small and produced 
by spiral fracturing of long bones. Although many of the fractures are ancient in origin 
there is also a high proportion of recent breaks which would make any study of the splin- 
tering difficult to carry out. There are a few charred and burnt bones in Levels Ib, IIb, 
and III. Amongst the bones of small ruminants there are a number, including two duel 
ends of humeri (Level Ib), from very young if not newborn animals. г 

` The mammalian remains that could be identified and measured are listed as follows (7) 


Sheep /Goat 


Level Ib 1 incisor tooth and cheek teeth, adult 
2 atlas vertebrae, widths, 77.5 (est); 717 
1 left scapula fragment 


. C) АП measurements are in mm. 
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distal end of right scapula, length articular end, 33.0, width, 19.1, 
gnawed by rodent 
1 proximal end of femur 
1 fragment of phalanx I | 2 
1 phalanx II, probably. goat, length, 28.0, proximal width, 15.6 . 
1 distal end humerus, width 33.5, depth 32.3 - 
1 patella | 
1 atlas vertebra, width 84.2 = 
1 olecranon process of ulna, possibly sheep | 
1 fragment of left mandibular ramus with Р,, P, P, M, much worn, 
small teeth 
Fragments of maxilla and mandible with fragments of cheek teeth 
2 olecranon processes 
1 hoof core, length 32.9 
Level IIb 2 large upper molar teeth, very high crowned lower cheek teeth, length 
M,, 26.8 | - 
. 1 distal end of a humerus, fragmentary 

Fragments: of mandible arid teeth from a small sheep or goat 
Level 11 Fragments of cranium 

Upper and lower cheek teeth, pd lower М,, 27.2 

1 part of а calcaneum, possibly sheep. 


Level Iia 


| - р Gazella sp. 
Level Ib 1 distal end of a scapula, length articular end, 30.5, width, 22.4 
1 distal end of a metacarpal bone, width, 18.6, depth, 16.8, depth medial 
trochlear condyle 
1 fragment of a talus 


1 olecranon process (not certainly gazelle) 
Fragments of shafts of metapodials ° 
1 distal end of а humerus, width, 26.7 (est), gnawed by rodent 
1 scapho-cuboid, width, 21.6 
1 fragment of hoof core 

Level Па 1 fragment of horn core 
1 second phalanx 
1 fragment of phalanx I 
2 fragments coronoid processes of mandibles 
І hoof core, length 26.4 

Level III 1 proximal fragment of a phalanx I 


The reptile remains, from Levels Ib, IIa, IIb and III, were identified by Dr E. N. 
Arnold BM (NH), Dept of Zoology, as follows: Testudo cf. borsfeldii Gray, 1844. 
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APPENDIX II 


Analysis of a specimen of sediment from the Darra Kalon Rock-shelter 


by ALBERTO PALMIERI 


The specimen was taken from a sterile sedimentary complex, directly below the ar- 
chaeological levels. It is reddish-yellow in colour, incoherent, with no elements exceeding 
2 mm. 

A grain-size analysis was carried out on both raw and decalcified sediment, the car- 
bonate content was measured and a microscopical examination of the sand was made. The 
raw sample turned out to be composed of 23% sand, 62% silt and 15% clay. The grain-size 
distribution curve (fig. 15) is clearly bimodal, with one mode on the fine sands (0.25 mm.) 
and one on the silts (0.050-0.030 mm.). The sandy component is almost entirely made up 
of calcareous elements, and fragments of flint are also present. The part of the curve 
representing the sands is seen to be poorly graded and its behaviour is probably due to 
extensive run-off. The most substantial part of the sediment, namely the silts, is charac- 
terized by the straightening of the curve in the 0.050-0.002 mm. portion, and by a good 
grading of the material. This type of curve falls within those representative of European 
and Asian loesses. A young (unaltered) loess contains approximately 7096 or more silt and 
not more than 2096 sand and clay taken together; furthermore, it has no plasticity and 
it abounds in calcium carbonate. It usually displays a considerable uniformity of structure 
and of mineral composition (LIMBREY 1975). 

Under the stereomicroscope the fine part of the sediment from Darra Kalon is seen 
to be made up almost entirely of freshly-fractured quartz elements, а typical feature of 
loess. Once decalcified (CaCO, — 5096), the sediment displays a texture made up of 696 
sand, 75% silt, 1996 clay. The grading curve is now almost flat in the portion representing 
the sand, while it becomes quite marked in the part regarding the silt between 50 and 2 
microns (fig. 16). The graph thus illustrates an increase in silt at the expense of the sand, 
and a slight increase in colloids. 

. On the basis of data obtained from a single specimen, one can only make a conjecture 
as to the origin of the sediment. Nevertheless many of the data converge and, if comparison 
with other specimens is taken into account, an attempt may be made at interpretation. 

As we have seen, the analysis of the raw sediment shows that the deposit is made 
up of two components of different origin, a calcareous one in the sand and a quartzose one 
in the silt. The origin of the calcareous sand seems most likely to be connected with the 
collapse of the wall of the shelter, whereas the silt fraction points to an outside factor 


(*) The author is from the Istituto per le 
tecnologie applicate asi Beni Culturali, of the 
СМЕ. in Rome. > 
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related to another mode of deposit. In fact, once the carbonates are eliminated, it is clear 
that we are dealing with a sediment composed almost entirely of silts, deposited by the . 
same means of transport. The transport agent thus appears to be wind, which is capable ' 
of keeping in suspension prevalently fine material that is then deposited when turbulence is 
reduced. Consequently, if we also take into account the fact that the sandy component | 
is insignificant and of an essentially calcareous nature, our specimen would seem to Бе. а 
loess. As the sample was taken from immediately beneath the archaeological levels, we 
might also add, with due reservation, that it could be a young loess which has not undergone 
pedalogical alteration and has not yet been transformed into loam (which is richer in 
‘clay content). According to Cailleux (CarLLEUX and Tricart 1959), in spite of the great 
variety of silts, those deposited by wind, if shown in а triangular diagram, can be identi- 
fied immediately; the possibility of superimposition between aeolian silts and silts of 
another origin is rare (296) (fig. 17; CAILLEUX and TRICART 1959: pp. 166, 189-90). 


> bop 
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Fig. 17 - Diagram showing silts, loesses and clays of various provenance. A - environs of Fairbanks, 
Alaska. В - Breslau (dust). Н - Harahegy, Hungary. К - Kansas. L, - Silt from Darra Kalon, raw. 
Та - Silt from Рата Kalon, decalcified. M - Montitres, France. P - Paks, Hungary, О - Orsáng, 


India. R - Rock Island (loess). W - Hurubiesrew, Poland (« loesslike»). I - Silts from glaciers. 
X, C, D - Varved clays from lakes. : 
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Fig. 18 - The Darra Kalon valley, where it joins the Darra Chakhmakh. 





Fig. 19 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter and the nearby caravan track leading to Hazar Sum. 





Fig. 20 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter, and the huge rocks that have collapsed from 
its vault. х 





Fig. 21 - Darra Kalon rock-shelter, Тһе test-pit. 
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Sculptors’ Stone-Carving Techniques in Seleucid and 
Parthian Iran, and Their Place in the *Parthian" 
Cultural Milieu: Some Preliminary Observations 


by Матсотм A.R. CoLLEDGE 


In 1968 A.B. Tilia published an illuminating article in this Journal, in which she dis- 
cussed the stone-carving techniques of Achaemenian sculptors at Pasargadae and Рег- 
sepolis (*). Her observations underlined the importance of this technical approach to the 
study of works of art, from the sculptural standpoint. Ancient sculptures normally bear 
numerous marks left by sculptors’ tools, whose proper interpretation can lead to the deeper 
understanding of choice and handling of materials, of particular effects, of movements of 
artists and ideas, of organization into workshops and of chronological evolution and change 
in methods. With Achaemenian practices now so revealingly examined, it is time to build 
on these foundations and to investigate the stone-carving techniques current in Iran during 
the subsequent Seleucid and Parthian periods, from the late 4th century B.C. to the earlier 
3rd century A.D., and to attempt to place them within the broader “Parthian” cultural 
. context. Despite the comparatively scanty and scattered nature of the evidence such an 
investigation should prove rewarding, for western Asia under Seleucid Greek and Parthian 
rule saw a particularly rich confrontation of traditions, between Hellenism and the Asiatic 
amalgam in its post-Achaemenian phase. The grander complexitiés of Seleucid and 
“Parthian” culture were naturally reflected in the stone-carvers’ workshops, and with these 
phases of western Asiatic art history still so poorly understood any further illumination 
offered by this approach will be welcome (?). 2s 

Of course western Asiatic sculptural traditions were already immensely complex be- 
` fore ever Alexander the Great set foot on the continent in 334 B.C. With three millennia 
of prolific sculptural production behind them, the Asiatics had developed their own methods 
for choosing and working various types of stone for many different kinds of project, large 


C) АВ. Тила, «А Study an the Methods of as well as to the British Institute in Teheran and 
Working and Restoring Stone and on the Parts the British School in Baghdad. For kindly sup- 
Left Unfinished in Achaemenian Architecture and plying photographs and the permission to reproduce 
Sculpture », EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 67-95. them, I am furthermore indebted to the National 

(3) Grander complexities: cf. М.А К. COLLEDGE, Research Centre for History of Art and Агсћае- 
Parthian Art, London, 1977. I should like to ology and the Muzeh-e Iran-e Bastin in Tehran, 
express my profound gratitude to the Агсћае- the Directorate General of Antiquities in Baghdad, 
ological Services and Departments of Syria, Iraq, the Délégation Archéologique Francaise en Afghan- 
lran end Afghanistan for their generous assistance istan, the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, Dr 
to me on my visits to their sites and museums, F.K. Dórner and Prof. L. Vanden Berghe. 
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and small. Nevertheless, by the earlier ist millennium B.C., with the adoption of iron 
tools, a nucleus of techniques seems to have spread over a wide area, for use with the 
limestones, sandstones, granite and other materials favoured. For quarrying the stone and 
then shaping it roughly, a pick-hammer was the tool; further shaping was carried out 5 
with a square-pointed punch, a point, and chisels with “flat” (squered-off) or curved ends, 
all struck on the upper end with a hammer; a drill, spun with a strap or bow, was avail. . 
able for holing or hollowing; and then smoothing could, be achieved, if required, firstly 
with a rasp and then by rubbing with either a lump of suitable stone or powdered abras- 
ives such as pumice or emery (°). By such means the Asiatic craftsmen produced their often 
fairly “crisp” effects. These techniques the Egyptians passed on in essence to archaic 
Greece, and the Assyrians to the executors of the first major Achaemenian commission at 
Pasargadae (*. The Greeks adapted the tools above all for the exploitation of the visual 
qualities of their marbles; and about 560 B.C. their inventiveness added a new and in- 
creasingly important tool to the range: by altering the end of the flat chisel so as to possess 
a row of teeth, they created the “claw” chisel, well suited to their marbles (fig. 1) (©). This 
instrument, as yet little utilized at Pasargadae, is suddenly found, however, to be in сош- 
mon use at Persepolis from around 500 B.C. It is tempting to see in this proliferation 
one result of the inclusion of Ionian Greeks among the workmen there, mentioned in a 
text by Darius I (*). Later, from c. 350 B.C., the Greeks began the practice, which was - 
to gather continual momentum in the West over the following six centuries, of "running" 
the (angled) drill over the surface of the stone to hollow out a channel, as opposed to 
the previous laborious process of drilling single holes and then cutting out the stone be- 
tween. And at all times the Greeks were very concerned to produce a smooth and attract- 
ive finish on at least the visible portions of their sculptures, with abrasives. So that when 
in the wake of Alexander's conquest the Greeks set up sculptural workshops across Asia, 
their approach was bound to differ profoundly from those of their variously trained Asiatic 
colleagues. How is this diversity reflected in extant sculptures, and which techniques pre- 
dominated within the "Parthian" milieu? 

As it happens, the sculptures found in Iran provide a comparatively well-balanced 
group from the viewpoint of technique; so here they form the kernel.of our study, and 
in this way their evidence is used to establish criteria for the assessment of related sculp- 
tures from elsewhere in the Seleucid and “Parthian” cultural orbits. To assist us in our 
assessment, furthermore, the concept of a continuum will be helpful. For although plenty 


(*) C£. Тила, op. cit.; S Арам, The Technique existence then may be based simply on а misin- 


of Greek Sculpture, London, 1966, pp. 6-11. terpretation of ordinary claw chisel traces. 
($) See TILIA, op. cit, fig. on p. 70. (f) EF. Ѕснмүрт, Persepolis, Y. Structures, 
(5) Арам, op. cit, pp. 673. Тила, ор. cit; Reliefs, Inscriptions, Chicago, 1953, p. 30; C. 


note that the marks of the “toothed hammer" of NYLANDER, « Old Persian and Greek Stone-cutting 
which Tilia speaks would be indistinguishable and the Chronology of Achaemenian Monuments: 
from those of the claw chisel, and as there is Achaemenian Problems I», AJA, LXIX, 1965, 
apparently no other evidence for the toothed pp. 49-55; Тплл, op. cit, p. 76, note 11: D. 
hammer at this period, her assumption of its STRONACH, Pasargadae, Oxford, 1978. 
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Fig. 1 - Some possible forms of tools used by Greek sculptors. ek 5. Арам, Тђе торе о] 
Greek Sculptors, London, 1966, fig. 1). 
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of pieces exemplify comparatively pure НеПепіс- and Asiatic traditions, others show mix- 
tures of the two in varying degrees. If, therefore, we use a scale ranging from Greek to 
Asiatic practice, and apply it over the 550 years succeeding Alexander’s death in 323 B.C., 
we can begin to extract some notion of how the various traditions fared at different beriods. 


Sculptures Essentially Greek in Technique 


Let us begin at the “Greek” end of our continuum, before investigating “mixed” and 
Asiatic practices. 

A number of sculptures essentially Hellenistic Greek in technique but found in Iran 
are catved in white east-Mediterranean marbles: this immediately poses the question, not 
always soluble, whether they were carved before, or after, export. The largest of these 
is a female (divine?) torso in Ionic chiton,.the tunic fetchingly slipped off her right 
shoulder, carved in medium-grained white marble with moderately’ sized crystals, from the 
Malamir region of the Bakhtiari mountains (fig. 2) ("). Each arm is sliced off below the 
shoulder for the remainder to be separately attached; on her left a rectangular. dowel hole 
for attaching the lost arm is visible. Here the artist did basic shaping work with the point, 
traces of which survive on the top surface of the drapery under her right armpit (as well 
as in the dowel hole). It їз interesting that he finished the back, although he paid far 
less attention to it than he did to the front: he sketched out flesh and drapery in broad 
planes with his flat chisels, rasped them and even slightly abraded the flesh. But he con- 
centrated his interest on the front. Here the drapery was skilfully diversified by multiple 
channels done apparently by two “running” drills of different sizes, one about 1.75-2 mm. 
in diameter, the other c. 2.5 mm.; he was careful to vary the directions of the channels, so 
as to avoid monotony. This drillwork was combined with flat chisel carving and rasping. 
For the flesh, he drilled round the armpits with a narrow drill, c. 1.5 mm. in diameter, 
carved with his flat chisels, rasped, and then used abrasives to give its surface a very light 
polish. The use of the post-classical “running” drill, together with а pre-Roman diversity 
of drapery drill-channels, establish this as an example of pure Hellenistic Greek craftsman- 
ship. More precise dating & difficult in the absence of much securely datable Hellenistic 
sculpture, but the extent of drillwork in the drapery, the drilling of the armpits and the 
light flesh polish could point to the later Hellenistic period, the 2nd or 1st century B.C., 
for all these techniques ate exemplified amongst the very late Hellenistic sculptures from 
Mahdia now in Tunis, two in particular (a boy and an Artemis) being especially remi- 
niscent (°). 

The remaining marbles are all heads. Two constitute comparatively straightforward 
examples of mid- to late-Hellenistic work. One, somewhat battered, was found in the Shami 


=> 


() Iran Bastan Museum, Tehran, no. 2592; C. 1176 respectively. For basic publications of 
h. 0.32 m.; К. GumgsHMAN, Iran. Parthians and some Mahdia sculptures (with a little technical 
Sassanians, London, 1962, p. 23, pl. 28. comment) see references in Enciclopedia dell'Arte 
(5) Bardo Museum, Tunis, nos. C. 1178 and Antica, IV, Rome, 1961, s.v. « Mahdia ». 
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shrine high in the Bakhtiari mountains; small, of rather coarse-grained white marble and 
broken off at the neck, it has been tentatively identified. es female, and an. Aphrodite 
(fig. 3) f). The top and back of the head have been roughed out with the point, but then 
left, doubtless because they were intended to be invisible to the spectator; on top is a 
squarish dowel (2) hole, perhaps for attaching a headdress. At the sides of the head, as 
the visible parts were approached, the shape has been improved with rough flat chisel 
work. The hair has been lightly carved with flat chisels, with the locks scarcely marked, 
and slight polish added; the facial flesh was likewise done with flat chisels, then rasped 
and lightly polished. Traces of a drill about 2 mm. in diameter can be seen in her tear | 
ducts, left mouth corner and ear lobes; it may, as so often, have been гип right across 
her mouth to part the lips. The second of these, from Таја Zohak also in south-west 
Iran, is similarly small, broken off at the neck, of white medium-grained (supposedly 
Parian) marble, and tentatively identified as Aphrodite (7). Workmanship is mediocre but 
competent: basic visible work has been executed with flet chisels, the facial flesh being 
rasped and smoothed to a slight polish, and traces of at least two drills may be seen, one 
of 2-3 mm? diameter separating the hair locks (and perhaps also used in the eye sockets), 
one similarly of 2-2.5 mm. in the nostrils, and a very narrow one, perhaps c. 1.25 mm., 
across the mouth, parting the lips. So these first three pieces constitute normal later 
Hellenistic work, and could easily have been imported ready-carved from the Mediterranean. 


Two further marble heads are more problematic. The first of these is the notorious 
“Musa” from Susa, perhaps more likely a Tyche with idiosyncratic mural crown, on which 
the artist has signed his name in letters of approximately 1st century B.C. type: Antiochus, 
son of Dryas (fig. 4) (*). Of medium-grained-white marble with a few slightly greyish 
streaks, it is nearly life-size and is sliced off at the neck, with a large circular point-worked 
dowel hole beneath for attachment. The back is almost flat, and like the invisible portions 
of the sides has been left at the preHminary stage of careful working with the point. The 
(mural?) crown has been shaped with the flat chisel, rasped and abraded to a slight polish; 
the inscription has been neatly cut with the chisel corner. On the hair, slight traces of 
the early point work perhaps survive om top of the side locks, but essentially Antiochus 
has used his flat chisel here; dubious marks possibly attributable to a fine drill are dis- 
cernible in some channels — if correctly, then he would have used his drill simply for 
hollowing, and then cut the locks with his chisels — and then finally he smoothed and 


(f) Iran Bastan Museum, Tehran, no. 2216; parthe trouvé à Suse», СКАТ, 1939, pp. 330-41, 
h. 0.15 м; МА. STEIN, Old Routes in Western figs. 1-2, pls. LII; MAR. Coume, The 
Iram, London, 1940, p. 134, no. 6, Ш. 49; Parthians, London, 1967, pl. 72; Ip. Parthian Art, 
GHIRSHMAN, op. cit, fig. 25. cit, pl. 9c. For information concerning plastic 

(0) Iran Bastan Museum, Tehran, no. 2089; indication of pupil and iris in the marble sculpture 
h. 011 m.; МА. STEN, in Iraq, ПТ, 1936, pp. of Hellenistic Greece I am most grateful to 
140-41, pL XXIX 33; COLLEDGE, Partbisn Art, Dr AF. Stewart, University of Otago; Athena of 
cit, p. 82. Euboulides: G. Brcarm, in Rivista dell'Istituto 

(H) Iran Bastan Museum, Tehran, no. 2452; di Árcbeologia, VII, 1940, pp. 14-16, 52-53; other 
h. 0.40 m.; Е. Cumonr, « Portrait d'une reine heads: unpublished. 
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lightly polished some of the'more prominent locks. Face and neck are flat-chisel cut, rasped 
- and smoothed with abrasives to a light polish. A drill of с. 2.25 mm. diameter has been 
used in-each ear lobe, in the mouth corners and actoss the mouth (where its channel was 
largely removed by subsequent cutting and smoothing); a. smaller drill (c. 1.75 mm.) 
- touched out the tear ducts, and a larger (c. 4-5 mm.) the nostrils — unless this was one - 
. of the smaller ones, rotated to produce a larger hole.. So far the techniques discerned 
would have been unexceptionable for any competent later Hellenistic or even early Roman ' 
' period sculptor around the eastern Mediterranean. But the head has one curiosity that 
. separates it from most Mediterranean work. Within the eyes, the iris is plastically mar- 
ked by a lightly incised, incomplete circle, and the pupil by a touch of the drill, creating 
a slight, circular depression at the centre- of the eye (fig. 4). In thé Mediterranean world, 
, the plastic indication of iris and pupil on marble sculpture in this ‘manner is paralleled 
- only on a handful of later Hellenistic (and mostly Athenian). heads such as the Athena 
` of Euboulides, and was not fully introduced until the period of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), 
when it differed in having the pupil placed higher in the eye than here, and renderéd in 
a more crescentlike manner. By contrast sculpture of so-called “Parthian” style regularly 
exhibits such plastic indication from at: least as early as the 1st century A.D.; the indi- 
` cation may consist of an incised. circle, a ciecle enclosing a (usually fairly deeply drilled) 
holê, approximately as here, or very often of two concentric incised circles. Bronze sculp- 
ture, however, normally had such plastic indication, both in the Greek and in the Parthian 
worlds, whether engraved or inlaid. So Antiochus has set us problems, both technical 
and iconographical, which cannot be resolved here in the corítext of technique alone. Suf.. 
fice to say, for now, that his plastic rendering of iris and pupil sets him apart from mos*- 
of. his late Hellenistic and earlier Roman period- colleagues around the Mediterranean, and 
that the use of the Asiatic “stepped merlon” motif of the crown implies that he was 
. working in an Asiatic atelier, perhaps even at Susa, and using imported marble; his 
“plastic” eyes may have resulted from personal idiosyncrasy, from contact with distant 
Hellenistic ateliers where this was practised, from an attempt to guide a painter who was 
to colour the head, from the influence of bronzes, or perhaps even from the effect of the 
“Parthian” stone-carving milieu. Whatever the reason, the Asiatic “merlon” crown motif 
moves Antiochus’ head away from the purely Greek end of the. continuum, and "ey ; 
` towards the more mixed portion. 
The second slightly more problethatic marble piece is the little head of a CHER, 
` Iranian chieftain, pur uud dd E 
some thin grey streaks (fig. 5) ( . The back has been reasonably well finished. Basic 
` carving was done (after earlier EN work?) with flat chisels, which were even used for 
the striations in tbe hair;. it was then probably rasped, and finally over the frontal areas 
it was given а striking, sosp-Hike polish. DE Olly. postole Une of aided Рон ышы ы 


(My Iran Basten Museum, Tehran, no. 2087; fig. 49; - GHRSHMAN, op. cit, pl. 107 A. 
h. 0.095 m.; STEIN, Old Rowtes..., cit., pp. 133-34, - : 
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in the nosttils, where there are circular depressions с. 1.25 mm. in diameter, but these 
could equally have been cregted by a fine. point. Неге the technique is normal mid- to 
late-Hellenistic Greek, with the soap-like finish paralleled in contempóraneous. Mediterranean 
."sfumato". But the purely Iranian subject matter implies execution in an Asiatic atelier, 
although one well in touch with trends in the Greek home areas. 

Outside Iran, other pieces in white Mediterranean marbles have also come to ls: 
many of these — heads, hands, feet — doubtless once formed the extremities of acrolithic 
statues executed mainly in wood, day and plaster. They include Hellenistic statuettes 
from Parthian Nisa, the earHer Hellenistic sandalled foot (of а Zeus?) from А4 Khanum 

in Afghanistan, and statuary from the townships of desert Syria and Mesopotamia within 
the “Parthian” cultural orbit. But it is clear from their purely western techniques that 
these were imported ready-carved from Mediterranean ateliers. The only other marble 
· pieces definitely carved in Asia are some figurines and extremities found in Babylonia, 
where the techniques are of normal Greek type except that eye sockets have been hollowed 
out and eyes inlaid in coloured stones and other materials in the manner fashionable in 
the area since Sumerian times; thus these join Antiochus’ head from Susa a little away 
from the purely Greek end of the continuum (>), 


Lastly, in this group we must include work executed in Greek technique but in local 
Asiatic stone. Three large fragments of a large, circular object (bowl, or altar?), each 
` with a Satyr or Silenus bust and carved in a dirty yellowish-grey Hmestone, allegedly from 
Denavar (near Kermanshah) in Iran are now in Tehran (*). In each case the background 
апа the smooth frontal portions of the bust are covered with traces of a fine “claw” chisel, 
which had about 7 teeth to 1 cm.; flat chisel work and some abrading covered this; inef- 
ficiently. The principal work was again executed with flat’ chisels, perhaps rasped, and 
then smoothed with abrasives. Some fairly delicate drill-work completed the pieces. The 
beardless head has light touches from a drill c. 2 mm. in diameter in his hair, in and 
around his ears, and in the leaves below, and from one of c. 1.5 mm. in and across the 
mouth and perhaps also in the tear ducts. That with the smashed beard shows traces 
apparently of three small drills: one of 2.5 mm. in hair and. beard, and across the mouth 
and down into the beard either side; а Јагрет one of c. 3.5 mm. also in hair and beard; 
' and à fine one of c. 1.75 mm. outlining his forehead furrow, deepening his eye sockets 
and emphasizing his tear ducts. The one with the beard. and hair fully preserved has 
. further traces: one of с. 2 mm. in the lachrymal caruncles and across the mouth, and in 
hair and beard; one of c. 3-4 mm. in hair, beard, corners of the mouth, and in the central 
. depressions above and below the lips; another of perhaps c. 2.5 mm. was seemingly used 
. in the ears. The overall execution represents the results of ordinary Hellenistic Greek 


(7) For descriptions and references, see Cor- cit, pl. 312; cf. B. Row ann, « Hellenistic Sculp- 
LEDGE, Parthian Art, cit., chap. 3. ture in Iran», Art Quarterly, XVIII, 1955, pp. 
(4) Iran Bastan Museum, Tehran, all three 170-75, figs. 1-4, whose remarks on technique 
numbered 2402; b. 0.29-0.33 m.; GHIRSHMAN, op. should be disregarded. 
ст, p. 18, pls. 21-22; COLLEDGE, Parthian Ari, 
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training, and all three pieces are sufficiently similarly carved to be fairly securely attribu- 
table to the-same hand. So they reveal the existence of a workshop preserving Hellenistic 
Greek techniques, but working with local stones, and to that extent compromising with 
an Asiatic environment. Doubtless this latter category of wotkshops using Greek methods 
on local stones was originally more widespread than these lonely Iranian examples suggest, 
for elsewhere in those parts of western Asia for a time, under Greek control Hmestone 
sculptures of Hellenistic style but again locally carved have also come to light, at Ai 
Khanum in Afghanistan (fig. 6) (7) 


Sculptures ој Mixed Greek and Asiatic Technique 


In spring, 193 B.C., the Seleucid king Antiochus III issued an edict concerning the 
cult of queen Laodice; a sandstone stele in the form of an aedicula from Nihavand (ancient ' 
Laodicea) bears a text of it (fig. 7) ("). Although not strictly a sculpture, this piece has 
a sculptural “frame” and, most importantly, is precisely dated; so it is worth consideration. 
The sides have been smartened up with the point, the top more roughly, and point work 
is again visible under the pediment front, the face of which has been moulded with the | 
flat chisel. The narrow side “columns” amd much of the relief field at the top were 
carved with a claw chisel possessing about four teeth.to the centimetre, although parts of 
the inscription field to our left were smoothed with a slightly smaller one with about five 
teeth to 1 centimetre; then the inscription field was partly, and inefficiently, prepared 
further with.a flat chisel, with the corner of which the inscription was neatly cut. Even 
taking into consideration the fact that the architectural surround has been reasonably well 
shaped, and that the soft nature of the stone has imposed a certain manner of treatment 
upon the mason, we seem here, with the emphasis on point and chisel work and the 
general lack of smoothing or abrading, to have moved perceptibly away from the purest 
Greek workmanship, perhaps far enough to move this piece along to the central “mixed” 
section of our Greek - Asiatic continuum. 

_ Perhaps we may also assign to this category the rock relief at Bisutun (or Behistun) 
in west Iran of Heracles, carved so deep in the dark grey Hmestone as to be almost in 
the round, and shown reclining (on the back of a more ancient lion in shallow relief), 
with an inscription and, mercifully, the date, June 148 B.C. (figs. 8, 9, 10) ("). The 
Heracles relief is remarkably well preserved, with . comparatively little weathering. The 
sculptor executed his preliminary shaping with the point, of which he left many traces on 


(4) P. BERNARD, in СКАЈ, 1967, pp. 306-24; Downey, The Excavations at Пита Виторог, Final 
1969, pp. 341-44, figs. 17, 18; 1972, pp. 605-32. Report, III, Part. I, fasc. І. The Heracles Sculp- 


(*) Iran Bastan Museum, Tehran; h. 1.19 m.; ture, New York, 1969, p. 1, pl. I 1-2; W. Кінвв, 
L. Ковивт, in Hellenica, УП, 1949, pp. 5-29; · < Zur Topographie des “Partherhanges” in Bisutun », 
cf. Io, in СКАТ, 1967, рр. 281-96. Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, ns, Ill, 


("у Full b. 190 m.; RN. Бет, The Heritage vite pp. 133-68, Pe oy Cones, Parthien 
of Persia, London 1962, p. 150, figs. 69, 70; L. i, cit, fig. 39A 
Ковевт, Gnomon, XXXV, 1963, p. 76; SB. 
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the foliage, on the top surface of the “couch”, all over the club and also on the figure of 
Heracles. (fig. 10); interestingly, he also “outlined” the figure, aedicula and bowl with this 
same instrument. ‘He then went over most of the figure and the background to the in- 
scription (fig. 9) with a medium sized claw chisel having about 444 teeth to 1 cm, and 
with this he also touched up parts of the already ancient lion beneath, such as the back 
feet, tail and belly, thas demonstrating that his placing of Heracles on the lion's back was 
deliberate (®). Не then finished the job with his flat chisels, with which he gave the 
final shape both to Heracles’ body, although not efficiently enough to remove the marks 
of the earlier processes, and to the god’s head, to which he paid special attention, carving 
it comparatively carefully and completely in the round (fig. 10); the corner of a flat chisel 
was also used to execute the neat inscription on the aedicula. Here the rounding of forms, 
the preliminary work with the point and the shaping of the figure are typically Hellenistic 
Greek; but the complete lack of drillwork and abrasives, and the shaping of head and 
flesh with the flat chisels alone, creating a characteristically “crisp” effect, are equally 
typically “Parthian”. So in this relief Greek and Asiatic approaches appear almost equally 
balanced. How far the Asiatic qualities are due to the demands of this particular stone 
and medium it is impossible to say, in the absence of comparable examples; nevertheless, . 
it is clear that the work should stand roughly midway on our continuum. | 

‘Doubtless, as finds multiply, examples of such mixed technique from within Iran will 
increase. Outside it, further candidates are appearing, such as the limestone statuette of 
a standing woman from Ai Khanum, Afghanistan, of perhaps the 2nd century B.C. And 
it is surely to this category that we should. assign the (mostly limestone) propaganda statuary 
and reliefs with which King Antiochus I covered his Httle southern Anatolian kingdom 
of Commagene between about 69 and 31 B.C. Неге, although precise methods vary а 
. little (doubtless reflecting the practices within individual workshops), the overall manner 
involved the usual basic dependence on point and flat chisel work, but also an unusual 
attention to abrading and the production of a smooth surface, with parted lips as an op- 
tional (Greek) extra (fig. 11) (5). 


Sculptures Essentially Asiatic in Polite 


This is by far the most numerous category, comprising rock аб: sculptures in the 
round, and independent reliefs; ‚ again, we may study those from Iran first, as a basis and 
framework for the rest. 

A tantalizing example of rock relief is provided by that of Mithradates m at Bisutun, 
dated by Herzfeld to 123-111/0 B.C. on the basis of the Greek text above the figures 
` (figs. 12, 13). Unfortunately Herzfeld failed to take into account the fact that the Greek 
lettering at the right hand end of the inscription differs markedly from that at the left, 


(Н) Kierss, Ф, cit., р. 145. in general: see CoLLEDGE, Parthian Art, ctt., 
(9) Woman: P. BERNARD, in CRAI, = chap. 3, pls: 4, 7, 9a-b. 
pp. 628-29, fig. 15. Woman, Commagene and | 
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and that “Mithradates” is shown wearing a headdress which does not appear on his coins 
until the nineties B.C., во the date may not be as precise as Herzfeld thought; neverthe- 
less, he has surely established the relief in its approximate chronological context (®). -Un 
happily it is so weathered that only small patches of the original surface survive. To our 
left, the broad flat area of border appears to preserve remnants of claw chisel work, one | 
of which may have had about 4 teeth to 1 cm. Above, however, the upper border seems 
. rather to have been entirely created by careful point strokes, which appear equally to 
underlie both surviving portions of the Greek text (fig. 12), and to continue to our right 
over the adjoining relief of Gotarzes (fig. 14); the inscriptions have been cut in the normal 
manner with the corner of a flat chisel. Point work again could have established the 
background to the relief. As for the figures, patches of surface remain on the heads of 
the two to our left, end here the carving seems to have been done with flat chisels 
(fig. 13). Some prominent and rather parallel channels in their hair, beards and drapery 
look now as though they were due to running drill work, but the weathering may havê 
made this impression deceptive. 

Adjoining the “Mithradates” relief to our right is another, equally weathered, which 
is labelled above in Greek “Gotarzés Geopothros”: here patches of the original surface 
survive on a central flying personification of Victory, and on the upper border (figs. 12, 
14) (5), There із no border to our right: the relief continues up to the right angle formed 
by the adjacent rock face (fig. 14). The upper border seems cut with the same careful 
point strokes as over the “Mithradates” relief. Point work, again, appears to have been 
used for the background, but it looks much rougher than that on the “Mithradates” scene; 
and to our right, behind the losing horseman, a lumpy area has been left in the relief field. 
The remaining portions of surface on the Victory look as though they have been worked 
with the flat chisel (fig. 14). So that the essential technique — point work followed by | 
Наг chisels — resembles that of the apparently better executed “Mithradates” scene. Un- 
fortunately a study of technique alone cannot throw much light on the possibility, pointed 
out to me by Dr. АР Н. Bivar, that the “Gotarzes” combat might have. been carved first, 
instead of subsequently as posited by Herzfeld; but it does at least contribute the facts 
that the border above both is homogeneous, that the execution of the “Gotarzes” scene 
is apparently inferior, and that both have been carved in en “Asiatic” manner that can be 
paralleled in numerous other pieces. 

One such piece, to take an example’ of е іп the round, is the late Parthian- 
period grey stone life-size head of a bearded man from Hamadan (=). Despite weathering 


(9) Full beight.c. 4 m.; h. of relief field c. c. 310 m.; HERZFELD, Am Tor..., cit, pp. 40-41, 
3.30 m.; width of Ieft-hand border at bottom, 46-47, pls. XXII, XXIII; In. Archaeological 
c. 190 m; E. SS Ат Tor von Asien, History..., cit, pp. 5657; COLLEDGE, Parthian 
Berlin, 1920,. 36-40, figs. 10, 11, pls. XXI- Art, cit., pl. 15. 


XXIII; Ib., Arcbscological History ој Iran, Oxford, (2) Iran Bastan Museum, Tehran, no. 2453; 
1935, pp. 54-56; GHIRSHMAN, op. cit, p. 52, h. 0.40 m.; СнівзнмАМ, op. cit., pl. 528; Co. 
fig. 65; COLLEDGE, Pertbiem Art, cit, pl. 15. LEDGE, Pertbian Art, cit, p. 86. 


(M) Full height c. 4 m; h. of relief field 
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E pst ЛУ Л ifla chisel have а used to — out the 
‘back, that flat chisels shaped the face and headdress, and that there may be traces of chan- 
nels from a drill c. 2 mm. in diameter in the tear ducts, mouth corners and perhaps also 
across the mouth. 

Independent. reliefs and stelae of the later Parthian era have been discovered in some 
numbers in Iran, especially at the mountain shrines of Masjid-i Solaiman and Bard-e 
Nishandeh (®). From the latter shrine an altar-like- block in brownish-grey limestone 
bears the relief of a standing warrior on the front face (*). A point was used for the 
sides, and then a flat chisel employed to improve the angles with the front face, on which 
both frame and relief were: executed with flat chisels; the warrior’s left fingers, however, 
were separated by a drill с. 1.75 mm. in diameter. ` 


The largest relief from Bard-e Nishandeh, йе ee inar or 
worship, is carved in dark grey limestone, and is weathered (*). Rough point work covers 
the back, and more careful point the sides and top, as well as the background to the front | 
relief field. Here the figures have been executed with flat chisels, and a punch has perhaps 
been used to outline them lightly. 

The dismally carved, but historically significant, relief of Artabanus V and Khwasak 
from Susa, inscribed and dated AD. 215, has been executed again in grey limestone 
(fig. 15) (*). The point, followed by flat chisels, smartened up the sides and top; on the ~ 
somewhat weathered front face, both inscription and figures have been cut with flat chisels, 
and the figures outlined perhaps with a punch. | 

` These Iranian sculptures of essentially “Asiatic” technique are characterized particu- 


' ^ larly by a fondness for carving the figures (after any preliminary point work) with the flat 


chisel and then leaving them as they are without applying abrasives (ог the drill) to any 
notable extent; this gives them a typically “crisp” appearance, stylistically opposed to the 
Greek preference for smoothing and rounding everything visible. Such characteristics also 
typify sculptures from -the more westerly regions of “Parthian” culture, from Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia and desert Syria, datable mostly to the first three centuries AD. Perhaps 
a westerly movement from Iran across the relevant sites of these areas would be the clearest , 
way to review their evidence, before assessing interrelationships and differences. 

Our westerly movement, however, introduces an extra complexity into our study: that 
of renewed influences from the Hellenized Mediterranean in this later period. For at one 


(3) R. СнівѕнмаАМ, Terrasses sacrées de Bard-2 in Syria, XLI, 1964, pp. 307f, pl. XX 1; COLLEDGE, 
Nechandeb et de Masjid-i Soleiman (MMAI, XLV), Parthian Art, cit, pl. 31b. See GHIRSHMAN, 


Leiden, 1976. Terrasses sacrées..., cit, РР. 21-23, pl. XIII 3, 
(4) Iran Bastan Museum, Tehran, no. 18836; GBN 30. 
h. 0.69 m.; preliminary publication: R. GHIRSHMAN, (*) Пап Bastan Ме Tehran, по. 2844; 


in Syria, XLI, 1964, р. 316, pl. XX 2; COLLEDGE, h. 0.895 m.; К. GumsHMAN, in Monuments Piot, 
Parthian Art, cit, p. 99. See GHIRSHMAN, Ter- Pe 1950, pp. 97-107, pl. XI; W.B. HENNING, 
rasses sacrées..., cit, p. 30,-pl. XXX 1, СВМ 21. Asia Mejor, TI, 1952, p. 176; COLLEDGE, Tbe 

(5) Iran Bastan Museum, Tehran, no. 4287; . Be hae cit., m 73; Ip, Pertbien Art, cit, 
h. 0.53 m.; preliminary publication: GHIRSHMAN, oF 29. 
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time or another, all the areas west of Iran came — some of them, admittedly, very briefly — 
under Roman domination. Thus from the 1st century A.D. the western Syrian desert, 
from A.D. 165 the Euphrates town of Dura-Europos and from c. A.D. 233 the great 
Mesopotamian centre of Hatra, came under full Roman political control, which was even 
briefly extended further into Mesopotamia and Babylonia in A.D. 116-7 (with further 
Roman incursions in 163-4 and 197-8). And the Syrian desert sites lay particularly close 
to the post-Hellenistic eastern Roman art and marble-working ateliers of the Syrian coast 
and Antioch on the Orontes. But ever since their takeover of Sicily in the 3rd century 
B.C. the Romans had demonstrated a far-sighted realization that insofar as it was con- 
sonant with political and military policy, it was better to allow subject populations to do 
things their own way; and this policy was reflected in Syria as much as elsewhere. So, in 
the sphere of art, although the Romans might plant propaganda sculptures or reliefs here 
and there, such as the emperor statues and relief of the she-wolf deposited in the sanc- 
tuaty of the God Bel at central Syrian Palmyra, there was no general policy of the “Roman- 
ization” of local art styles. Any aping of western practices in this area that we may en- 
counter, therefore, will have resulted from the deliberate wishes of the local artists and 
their patrons. í 

The Parthian “vassal” kingdom of Mesene (also called Characene) around the head of 
the Persian Gulf has yielded a very late Parthian-period limestone (religious?) relief, in 
the customary point and flat chisel technique ("). But this is the only sizable piece of 
sculpture from this period to have as yet emerged in this area. Far to the north, Parthian 
Nineveh in Mesopotamia has produced a limestone statue of a Hermes-like divine figure, 
three-quarters life size (*). Неге the artist roughed out his figure with point work, leaving 
plenty of traces, and moved on to his flat chisels, finishing with the rasp; there are no 
marks of the claw chisel. Interestingly, the feet have been “outlined” and the toes sep- 
arated with a punch, in places where a Mediterranean marble sculptor would have used his 
drill; so here these punched grooves must imitate Greco-Roman drillwork. 


Westward of Nineveh lay the ultimately powerful desert city of Hatra. Despite the 
quantities of statuary and relief discovered there, its period of sculptural activity, to judge 
from inscriptions, was comparatively short — say from by about A.D. 100 until the 
Sasanian destruction с. A.D. 241; it successfully resisted Roman attempts at occupation 
until c. A.D. 233, after which the Cohort IX Maurorum was installed there. Three 
stones were in common sculptural use, all doubtless easily available: whitish-green Mosul 
marble, used for important commissions (royal and aristocratic statuary and special religious 
reliefs); limestone, employed for buildings and most sculptural work; and alabaster, reserved 
for religious figurines (fig. 16) and little model shrines. The Hatrene sculptors’ approach 
was characteristically “Parthian”; and to a striking degree the same techniques were in use 


(f) Iraq Museum, Baghdad, no. IM 56577; M.A. MUSTAFA, in Sumer, X, 1954, Arabic section, 
Е. BAsMACHI, « Miscellanea in the Iraq Museum », рр. 281-83, and figures; COLLEDGE, Parthian Art, 
Sumer, XVIII, 1962, pp. 49-50, fig. 5. ct, pl. 5. 

(3) Iraq Museum, Baghdad, no. IM 59094; 
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for all three stones (figs. 16-18). Thus the sculptor began with the point, roughing out 
the subject. He then frequently (least often on limestone) continued over the parts visible 
to the spectator with one or more examples of an arresting instrument: a claw chisel with 
its teeth specially broad and flattened, between about 214 end 4 of them to 1 cm. (fig. 17). 
Flat chisel work followed this on the visible areas, constituting the main carving. But 
the point and punch were kept at hand for hollowing out recesses and ornament; most 
interestingly, they occasionally senk hollows and channels into hair, ears, tear ducts, eye 
pupils, nostrils and mouth and between the big toe and the rest. Or again, flat chisel 
carving could cause the iris of an eye to protrude slightly, as on the supposed head of 
“Trajan” (Iraq Museum, Baghdad, IM 73039). The rasp could be used, indiscriminately 
or following drapery fold lines, on marble pieces; the drill was occasionally brought in to 
hollow out “snail” curl centres and perhaps also nostrils; and light abrading might follow, 
rarely (as on the marble statue of “Assur Bel”, Iraq Museum IM 56766) carried to the 
extent of a light polish (fig. 18). As in much “Parthian” work, colouring might be applied 
to the finished piece, especially if a relief (®). 

Westwards of Hatra the first significant centre of artistic production investigated to 
any extent is the originally strategic Seleucid colonial township of Dura-Europos. Here 
surviving locally made sculptures were carved between the turn of our era and the Sasanian 
destruction с. A.D. 256. Gypsum, available nearby, was a favourite material, and likewise 
the plaster made from it, neither conducive to important sculpture, although the gypsum 
pieces at least exemplify further the Asiatic preference for chisel work. Limestone, harder 
to carve and perhaps less easily obtainable, was reserved for more significant pieces. In 
varying tones from whitish to buff and greyish, it was used for instance for the elaborate 
stele of the god Aphled of c. A.D. 54 (Damascus Museum 4488). Неге the top, bottom 
and sides have all been smartened up with Наг chisels, with which the relief and inscription 
on the front face have also been carved, recesses and grooves being done with -its corner 
held at appropriate angles. The Ist-century (2) relief from the sanctuary of Azzanathcona 
(Damascus Museum 4131/9012) is similarly cut with flat chisels, but here the back and 
sides have been left at the stage of point work; a stele with a “semeion” (religious standard) 
in relief (Damascus Museum 1450/3091) has been similarly treated, except that point work 
survives only on the top. A more fragmentary relief with the head of a god (Damascus 
Museum 327/2387) preserves point work on the top, back and sides, as well as traces of it 
underlying the flat chisel shaping of the front face. Drillwork, comparatively rare at 
Dura-Europos, is visible in the lion-mouth and mane and in the hollows of one Heracles 
sculpture end in the curls, eyes and earlobes of a few others. But sculpture, it is clear, 
was never a major art form in this township (”). 


(*) For detailed evidence on Hatrene techniques (*) For publication with some technical com- 
sec MAR. Сотлербе, «Some Observations on ment, see Downey, op. cit, esp. no. 31; ibid, 
Sculptors’ Stone-carving Techniques at atra», fasc. III. I 2, The Stone and Plaster Sculpture, 
Sumer, 1977, pp. 135-40. For photographic docu- Los Angeles, 1977, Introduction, and esp. nos. 
mentation, see M.A. MusTAFA and F. SAFAR, 1, 3, 178, 59. 3 
Hatra: The City of the Sun God, Baghdad, 1974. 
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further west at the Syrian mid-desert oasis ofural centre was, however, to Бе found still 
А large and regionally influential sculpt Palmyra. Неге the fruits of the caravan 
trade allowed sculpture to flourish between the 1st-century B.C. and the destruction by 
. the emperor Aurelian in А.О, 273. Limestone, soft and (from с. AD. 100 almost in- 
- variably) hard, quarried 12 km. away, was the sculptors’ almost universal choice. The 
hard varieties, in particular, permitted-a careful finish, which the craftsmen sometimes 
exploited. The sculptural industry seems to have become established during a period of 
apparent independence after the demise of the Seleucid dynasty in 64 B.C., before the 
Romans gained proper control in the Ist century AD.; it was certainly in operation by 
22 B.C., and most probably somewhat earlier. In this context it is most interesting to see - 
how Palmyrene techniques differed from those already examined. In the early period of 
“independence” sculptors used soft limestone. They normally began with the punch and 
point in the standard “Parthian” way. But they sometimes continued with a fine or me- 
dium claw chisel, a Hellenistic Greek habit, before completing the work with flat chisels 
again in the “Parthian” way; rasping on flesh and along drapery fold lines, and ornamental 
drill holes, could complete the task. From the earlier 1st century A.D. the claw chisel came 
more into fashion, and after about A.D. 100 the sculptors almost always chose hard Hime- 
stone to work with. But from c. A.D. 150 some striking changes took place. The claw 
- chisel declined in popularity, as sculptors tended to move directly from point to flat chisel. | 
Secondly, the drill came into prominence, outlining figures on the block, and ‘bringing out 
details of facial features — nostrils, mouths, ears and occasionally tear ducts — hair, - 
fingers and ornament; and thirdly, some pieces ‘were particularly well smoothed with 
abrasives, both drillwork and abrading being carried out in manners typical of contemporary 
western marble-working ateliers (fig. 19). At the same time, certain workshops specialized 
in giving their products а markedly “Romanized” appearance. But as the 3rd century 
wound on its way, these “western” components of. Palmyrene methods tended to decline 
. in favour once more of “Parthian”. Thus at Palmyra we witness a fundamentally “Par- - 
` thian" approach and techniques; but the Palmyrenes absorbed a considerable amount 
firstly of Hellenistic Greek and subsequently. of eastern Roman influence, doubtless be- 
cause of their comparative proximity to the Hellenized Syrian coastal area (7). 


Hama, on the western edge of the Syrian desert, has produced a little local statuary, 
contemporary with the Palmyrene, that again reflects "Parthian" methods (Damascus Mu- 
seum). Thus a red- and black-painted female statue, half kife-size, in hard limestone from 
the tomb of Habasht has the back roughed out with the point; after this the craftsman 
continued with a medium claw chisel (possessing about 214 teeth to 1 cm.) and completed | 


(2) For Palmyrene techniques see MAR. limestone carving techniques the Hellenistic Greek 
CoLLEDGE, The Art of Palmyra, London, 1976, contribution was overemphasired, and the fonda- 
chap. 7, where I now consider that in the mentally “Parthian” character of the approach 
discussion of the origins and development of insufficiently brought out. | 
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the figure on front and sides with flat chisels, perhaps abrading slightly on the face, before 
the paintwork was added. So methods at Hama resembled the Palmyrene ey ‘ 


Before leaving Syria we would do well to cast an eye over the products of a further 
агеа, the south Syrian Hauran, whose basalt was used in the flourishing Roman townships 
of the area during the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. for buildings and sculptures alike. To , 
take some varied examples, the striking “Minerva” of Souelda, under lifesize (Damascus 
Museum C. 4219/10011/11688), typifies the approach to basalt statuary. On her roughly 
sketched back, between her legs and on the sides and back of her base there is fairly careful 
point work, with which the entire piece may have been originally roughed out. To the 
front and sides there is point and punch work in the recesses, but the main carving has 
been executed with flat chisels; in the eyes the tear ducts have hardly been indicated, an 
approximately circular groove indicates the iris, while in her right eye an inner circle marks 
the pupil. The Hauranese statue of a seated man (Damascus Museum 20392) has been 
very similarly treated, except that in his eyes the iris protrüdes (as sometimes in Nabataean 
sculpture) and at the centre a chipped hole signifies the pupil. A fragmentary relief from 
Soueida with Heracles struggling against the Nemean lion (Damascus Museum C. 5183/ | 
11570) exemplifies relief. The, back is covered with crude point strokes, the top and 
sides with more careful point’ work, traces of which are also to be seen over the back- 
ground and in the recesses of the figures on the front face, underlying the final stage of 
carving with the flat chisel. A Напгапезе altar with the relief of a standing male on the 
front face and an eagle at the top corners (Damascus Museum 12063) has point work on 
the back, and reasonably careful flat chisel shaping on sides and front. Clearly, the 
nature of the stone and the Hauranese sculptors’ circumstances produced a normally sim- 
ple movement from point work to flat chisel carving in their workshops. One female 
head, however, reveals something further (Damascus Museum.C. 2560). In the same ma- 
terial, basalt, as the Hauranese pieces, and in essentially the same style, it is alleged, how- 
ever, to have been found at Aleppo. The roughly finished back has as usual been shaped 
with the point; the top and front show reasonably careful flat, chisel carving, with the - 
_eyebrows and a pair of coquettish forehead locks marked as raised listels. What is most 
unusual for work in basalt, however, is the lavish use of a drill about 3 mm. in diameter . 
between the locks of the hair, and separating the hair from the face; moreover, in the hair 
the sculptor has left a few “bridges” across his drill channels, a technique copying a man- 
nerism of Antonine (2nd-century) Roman marble carving. Altogether the basalt sculptures 
of Syria, while perhaps not belonging directly within the “Parthian” fold, are nevertheless 
clearly related to our western Asiatic group in approach and manner (®). 


(®) Н. INcHorT, Rapport préliminaire sur sept pl XLIa; МА. AL'Usu, Catalogue dy Musée 
campagnes de fouilles à Hama, Beyrouth, 1940, National de Damas, Damas, 1969, p. 127. 
р. 133, pl. XLI; S. and A. Asput Har, Catalogue (®) Азро, Har, op. cit., pp. 57-59, pls. XXV, 
Hiustré du Département des antiquités  gréco- XXVII 1; AL'Usn, ор. cit, рр. 115, 116, 118, 94, 
romaines au Musée de Damas, Damas, 1951, p. 79, figs. 48-49, 33, 
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Conclusions 


Any deductions from such a small and ill-balanced body of evidence as has been 
considered above can only be acd tentative; but certain preliminary observations may 
perhaps be made. ~ 

During the Seleucid Greek донан of western Asia іп the vili: of the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, Greek sculptors of stone set up workshops across: the conquered · 
terrain. Deprived of the supply of white marble readily available in their homelands in 
Greece and western Asia Minor, these sculptors seem to have reacted to their new environ- 
ment in one of three principal ways, as evidence from Seleucia on the Tigris and from Iran 
suggests. One group imported (probably small) blocks or piecés of the Greek marbles 
with which they were traditionally familiar from their homeland and worked them in 
Seleucia, Susa and elsewhere, betraying their oriental environment in un-Greek renderings | | 
of eyes and sometimes in Asiatic subject matter. A second group, as is revealed by the 
Satyr and Silenus busts from Denavar and elsewhere in west Iran, applied standard Greek 
techniques, including the “claw” chisel and “running” drill, to local materials, in this 

' case the usual-Hmestone. Thirdly, as is shown particularly by the rock reliefs of Heracles 
at west Iranian Bisutun, dedicated in 148 B.C. at the behest of a high Seleucid Greek 
official (and so most likely carved by a fellow Greek), as well as by a limestone female 
statuette from the Greek town at Ai Khanum in Afghanistan, some seem.to have mixed 

. their Greek methods with those of their Asiatic colleagues, producing a rounded figure, 

certainly, but with а heavy reliance on the flat chisel to give a far “crisper” result than 
was permissible in truly Hellenic work; a further result of “mixed” technique may have 
been the statues and reliefs erected in Commagene by its king Antiochus I (c. 69-31 B.C). ` 

Sculptors working in the Asiatic traditions, by contrast, like those presumably respon- 

- sible for such Iranian rock reliefs as the Bisutun portrayal of the Parthian monarch 

. Mithradates II (c. 123-87 B.C.), seem essentially to have carried on in the older western 

Asiatic ways, except that bere again we can perhaps discern a heavier reliance on a flat 

chisel finish, and less attention to rasping and abrading, than had been the custom under 
their Assyrian and Achsemenien predecessors. | 


In the “Parthian” cultural orbit of the first two and a quarter centuries A.D. we appear | 
to witness firstly the demise, perhaps during the 1st century A.D., of both Greek and 
“mixed” techniques, and secondly the establishment of a new ohare of western Asiatic 
method. Although in harmony with earlier western Asia in general approach, principal’ 
techniques and in a preference for limestone, “Parthian” work differed from Assyrian and 
Achaemenian in at least three important ways. There is a particularly heavy dependence 
on point and flat chisel work to establish the form shown; little or no attention is paid to 
smoothing with rasps or abrasives; and thirdly some - Greek mannerisms have apparently 
been absorbed into-the Asiatic repertoire of techniques. These precise techniques were 
characteristic of the Parthian period, end of no other. They were clearly related to earlier 
` Asiatic practices, as the importance of flat chisel work in Assyrian and Achaemenian sculp- 
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ture reveals; yet there a far. greater preference for abrading, and even for some polish, 
was the norm. So the Asiatic techniques of the Parthian period differed markedly from 
Assyrian and Achaemenian, dnd also from the succeeding Sasanian, with its greater taste, 
once again, for smoothing and abrasives. Evidently, these ancient Asiatic techniques, while 
surviving under Seleucid control, underwent a change of taste towards the particularly 
“crisp” effect created by the flat chisel finish; and this taste was to spread widely above 
all during the first two and a half centuries of our era, reaching beyond even Syrian 
Palmyra to the west, and assuming locally evolved forms in each centre in which, it 
was implanted. 

To what extent were Hellenistic Greek and subsequently Roman period marble-carv- 
ing methods absorbed into the “mixed”, and especially the later Parthian-period “Asiatic”, 
techniques of the Near and Middle East? This seems to have varied greatly according to 
ега and circumstance. Thus the Greek rounding of forms wes common to ај “mixed” 
work -from Bisutun to Commagene in the west and at least as far east as Ai Khanum in 
Afghanistan. The punched outline around the main figure of the “mixed” technique . 
Heracles relief at Bisutun is paralleled on the Barde Nishandeh five-figure scene of wor- 
ship, on some reliefs at Palmyra, and also on some Roman monumental reliefs from the 
1st.to the 3rd centuries A.D., во it might be another Hellenism in origin. The trimming 
of angles with the front face of a relief by the use of the flat chisel, used sporadically in 
west Iran as well as at Dura-Europos and Palmyra, is paralleled on innumerable Greek 
and Roman reliefs, so it could represent another absorbed Hellenic practice. The use of 
the westerners’ drill was commonest at Palmyra, close to the coastal Syrian marble- 
working ateliers, although it appeared occasionally at Hatra, and, in western Iran, perhaps 
on the Hamadan head and definitely between the fingers of the figure on the altar-like 
block, in imitation of Hellenistic ‘Greek and Roman practice. Other methods, however, 


.had more restricted or local currency only. At Palmyra from the later 1st century B.C. 


the: use of the claw chisel for shaping and of the rasp recalled Hellenistic Greek practice; . 
and here a renewed interest in western techniques from the mid-2nd century A.D. brought 

with it.some especially Roman uses of the drill together with ап unusual interest in | 
western-style abrading (fig. 19). And in this later period the basalt female head allegedly 
from Aleppo incorporated Antonine Roman “bridges” in the hair. Hátra differed again. 
Although occasional bold use of the drill might distantly echo western practice, а Hatrene: 
sculptor for his rare “westernized” pieces was apparently more likely to punch out recesses 
in hair, features and limbs, in just those places where a Roman sculptor would have used 
his drill, with a punch or point instead. And although his free use-of the claw chisel for - 
modelling, as at Palmyra, recalled Hellenistic work, the chisel’s “broad-toothed” form was 


. an unusual .one. 


This variability of absorption raises the whole question of the interrelationships be- | 
tween the practices of these various “Parthian” centres. Although the workshops all shared 
a basic “Parthian” approach, their methods were far from homogeneous. Let us take, as 


_ ап example for investigation, the great centre of Hatra. The position of the Hatrene sculp- 
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tors, as it emerges from their techniques, is an interesting one. Point work, flat chisel 
carving and slight abrading were common to most “Parthian” workshops; so was the liking 
for limestone. But other practices had more restricted connections.. Thus the raised eye 
itis recalls distant south Syrian Hauranese and also Nabataean practice. Rasp work fol- 
lowing drapery folds links the Hatrenes with the Palmyrenes, but the Hatrenes seem to 
have done this only on their marble pieces and not on limestone, whereas the Palmyrenes 
did it on Hmestone and eschewed the use of marble. Unrasped limestone, by contrast, 
linked Hatra more with Dura-Europos and nearer Iran. The slight polish on “Assur Bel” 
again united Hatra with the very best limestone production at Palmyra, and (on present 
evidence) with nowhere else (cf. figs. 18, 19). And in several other ways, what was normal 
at Hatra.was completely exceptional elsewhere. Thus the Hatrene liking for marble, 
although of course due to the happy presence of Mosul marble nearby and the economic 
prosperity to exploit it, could have been paralleled by importation elsewhere at other pros- 
perous centres: yet it was not, apart from the one feeble religious relief of “Parthian” style 
at Palmyra, carved in imported white Mediterranean marble. Then again, the precise way 
the punch and point were employed to dig out figures and, especially, ornament and 
jewellery seems virtually unique. And thirdly, the broad-toothed claw chisel (figs. 17, 18) 
is at present unparalleled in “Parthian” centres, although it was frequently used by sculp- 
tors of limestone and other stones in Nabataean and Roman Jordan, notably at Petra, Jerash 
. and Umm Keis (**). Nor, evidently, was Наша unique in possessing these complex patterns 
of relationship and such idiosyncrasies: rather, it appears typical of the "Parthian" centres. 
Our sculptures raise further problems. How far were particular techniques reserved 
for use with particular stones? Understandably, Greek practices were applied to Greek 
marbles; they were also at times used on local limestone, as with the Denavar pieces 
(cf. fig. 6). The converse, however, seems not to have applied: Asiatic techniques were 
not generally employed on Greek marble (although, exceptionally, they were apparently so 
on one shoddy religious relief from 3rd-century Palmyra that we have mentioned already). 
Moreover, at Наша similar Asiatic techniques were used on three very different stones, 
including local marble. So although Asiatic methods were most commonly applied to the 
most popular “Parthian” material, the local limestones, their extension to other stones seems 
to have been possible in certain local contexts. Again, are there signs that particular 
techniques were reserved for particular art forms? Thus was it felt, for instance, that 
the ancient form of rock relief should continue to be rendered in the ancient, Asiatic 
technical manner? Certainly, the Bisutun “Mithradates” and “Gotarzes” scenes, and indeed 
all later Parthian period rock reliefs, are carved in Asiatic technique, albeit in its modern- 
ized, Parthian period phase; but how far has this tradition influenced the very possibly 
Greek sculptor of the “mixed” technique Bisutun Heracles, and made him aim for a crisper 
and more Asiatic effect than was normal in Greek work? Or was this sculptor, conversely, 
an Asiatic struggling to please a Greek master? And how far was it considered more 


(и) MAR. COLLEDGE, in Amfsteig und Nie- 
dergang der rümiscben Welt, П 12 (forthcoming). 
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permissible at, say, Palmyra, to introduce “westernisms” into the more western art forms 
of- the funetary.rélief bust and honorific statue, tham into the mote traditionally eastern 
genre of the religious relief? ~Thitdly, what light do’ our results throw on patronage in 
this period? Obviously, settlers of Greek descent would have patronized workshops main- 
taining Greek traditions, while it appears that Iranians and Semites preferred work in the 
Asiatic manner. But the representation of an Iranian chieftain at Shami in Greek marble 
and in purely Hellenistic Greek style implies that Iranians too were ready to commission 
“Greek” works, and the high Greek official who ordered the rock relief of Heracles at 
Bisutun in 148 B.C. was content with a result in “mixed” technique; so racial origin did 
not necessarily determine choice of methods, although clearly it was normally influential. 
Then again, within certain Asiatic communities, such as that of Hatra, we seem to witness 
as factors affecting the choice of stone both the wealth and status of individuals (local 
Mosul marble used for royal, leading aristocratic and important religious commissions), and 
a particular purpose (alabaster reserved largely for special religious figurines and model 
shrines). So the factors governing commissions could be complex. 

The great variability in practices from one locality to another, finally, raises the fun- 
damental issue of implantation. How did technical ideas travel from one centre to another? 
Hatra may be of interest here. The use of essentially one and the same technique for 
three such varied stones as Mosul marble, limestone and alabaster, in contrast with the 
apparently somewhat greater adaptability elsewhere of particular tools to particular material, 
might mean that this technique was introduced at Hatra originally for one stone (lime- 
stone, the most popular and widely used “Parthian” material?), and then, lacking further 
guidance, the Hatrene sculptors simply applied it to all three. This, if a valid conclusion, 
would give us some insight into how these stone-carving techniques were brought to this 
particular centre (*). And it would provide a contrast with a site such as Palmyra, where 
at least two, if not three, major waves of varying technical influence can be discerned (°). | 
But as yet we cannot posit exactly how, or from where, stone-carving was implanted in 
these centres such as.Commagene, Palmyra or Hatra which took it up during the Parthian 
period, even with such an outstanding clue as the Hatrenes’ strange claw chisel to guide 
us. To judge from the striking differences in technique from one centre to another, such 
implantation must have been a somewhat haphazard affair, rather than a matter of direction 
from one influential source. So it is not yet possible to draw up “family trees” of possible 
technical cross-fertilization or descent; far more careful and accurate observation is needed, 
particularly in the areas of western Iran and.around the top of the “Fertile Crescent”, 
before this task may be approached. 

The more the products of the various “Parthian” art centres are investigated, the 


(*) Weakening this supposition is the fact the realization that it was not essential, if for 
that on limestone sculpture particularly, the instance it were to be shown that it was only 
broad-toothed claw chisel stage was not infrequently omitted on the later pieces. 
omitted. But this could be explicable in various (2) See note 31. 
ways: eg. through increasing sophistication and 
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clearer it becomes that the utilization and transmission of artistic ideas in- that period and 
milieu was an exceedingly complex phenomenon, and thet to a remarkable degree each main 
centre, whether Nisa, Susa, Seleucia on the Tigris, Nineveh, Hatra, Dura-Europos, Palmyra 
or some other, developed its own striking artistic individuality. This, we have now seen, 
was no less true in the sphere of sculptural techniques than in any other-aspect of “Parthian” 
culture. So, in the unravelling of the contributions made, in varying proportions, by earlier 
western Asia, Greek culture and the contemporary world to the “Parthian” amalgam, the 
study of artists’ techniques has a гбје of continuing importance to play. 
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Fig. 2 - Malamir region; femele torso. Photo Iran Fig. 3 - Shami; bead of “Aphrodite”. Photo Iran 
Bastan Museum. Bastan Museum. 





Fig. 4 - Susa; head of “Musa” (Tyche?). Photo Iran Fig. 5 - Shami; head of bearded Iranian. Photo Iran 
Bastan Museum. Bastan Museum. 
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Helmand-Sistan Project 
An Anonymous Tomb in Bust 


by Howarp CRANE 


The city of Bust, located’ at the confluence ot the Helmand and Argandab rivers in 
southwestern Afghanistan, was celebrated in the Middle Ages for the fertility of its gardens 
and for its prosperity as a principal stage on the caravan route connecting Fars and 
Khurásán with Sind and India (). The ruins of the medieval city and Ghaznavid palaces, 
dating in the main from the 11th and 12th centuries and largely abandoned in the 14th. 
century, stretch for some seven kilometers along thé east bank of the Helmand, from 
the southern edge of the modern town of LaSkargah to the junction with the Argandab. 
Although parts of both the palace complex — LaSkar-i Ватаг — and the medieval town 
were excavated а quarter century ago by the late Daniel Schlumberger, the vast sprawl of 
these ruins is still only partially explored and imperfectly known (’). 

Among the best preserved of the standing monuments of Bust is an anonymous tomb 
of rather impressive size, identified today by local villagers as that of a certain Sahzada 
Saykh Husayin ibn Saykh Ibrahim (figs. 3, 5). Photographs of the tomb were first pub- 
lished some years ago by Derek Hill and Oleg Grabar, who designated it the mausoleum 
of Giyath al-Din (°). The tomb is also mentioned by J. Sourdel-Thomine in her publi- 
cation of a group of seven grave stelae from the cemeteries of Bust which are today housed . 
in the structure under consideration (*). 

Located some 4 km. south of Тайкаграһ and dd km. east of the village of Faqiran, 
the tomb of Saykh Husayin is one of several situated in-what was a large cemetery outside 
the walls of Bust. Ruins of eight other large tombs still stand in the immediate vicinity 
of that of Saykh Husayn, but none is equal to it either in dimension or in state of preser- 


(*) These preliminary observations were made Caliphate, Cambridge, 1930, pp. 344-45. 

in 1971 in association with the first field season (2) The reports of the excavations st Lalkar-i 
at the Helmand-Sistan Project, a joint program of - Bazar are published as MDAFA, ХУШ: D. 
archaeological research conducted by the Afghan SCHLUMBERGER ef al, Lashkeri Bazar, I: une 
Institute of Archaeology and the Smithsonian In- résidence royale ghaxntvide et ghoride, Paris, 
stitution, and supported by awards from the 1978; J. C. саи Lasbkeri Bazar, II: les 
Smithsonian Research Foundation and the Smith- trouvailles céramiques -et: monnaies de Lasbkari 
sonian Institution Foreign Currency Awards Pro- Bazar et de Bust, Paris, 1953. Unfortunately 
gram. е uc авнаа fite: Part I appeared after the present article had been 
taken by the Project photographer, Robert K. sent to the Editor. 


Vincent, Jr; the other photographs, plans, and ( Islamic Architecture and Its. Decoration, 
drawings were executed by the author. AD. 800-1500, London, 1967, p. 37, figs. 155-60. 
(1) A summary of the accounts of the medieval O J. SouspEL-THoMINE, «Stèles arabes de 


Arab geographers concerning Bust is to be found Bust (Afghanistan) », Arabica, Revue d'études 
in С. LESTRANGE, The Lands of the . Eastern ‚ arabes, ПІ 3, 1956, рр. 285-306. 
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vation. Several, including that under consideration, are today used as ziydretgabs and 
contain the flag-adorned graves of local saints and holy men. 


ES DESCRIPTION | 
c EE 

The tomb of Saykh Husayn is today fallen into disrepair and has been somewhat 
altered by local villagers who have closed off the arched openings on each of its eight 
sides with walls of unfired mud brick and have filled the interior with a number of more 
recent graves. Nonetheless, it is relatively simple to reconstruct the original character of: 
the structure. Built throughout of fired brick, the tomb is octagonal in plan, each side 
measuring 7.60 m. in length (fig. 4). In elevation it consists of a low base, its eight mass- 
ive piers joined by ribbed vaults; it is covered by a dome 13.85 m. in diameter. Thus, 
the tomb has a profile at least superficially similar to that of Christian martyria, or to 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. That the builders paid careful attention to the 
geometry of the mausoleum’s plan is clear from the fact that at no point does it deviate 
by more than a single degree from the figure of a perfect octagon. 

The piers of the tomb’s base are wedge-shaped in plan and rubble-filled in their lower 
halves, but contain hollow vaulted chambers in their upper parts. These latter were pre- 
sumably constructed with the intention of lightening the supports and, with the exception 
of the two western piers of the tomb (nos. 6 and 7 on plan), they were connected to the 
exterior only by small chimneys opening onto the top of the octagon block. The vaulted 
chambers in piers 6 and 7, on the other hand, could be entered through narrow arched 
doorways on the upper part of their exterior façades (fig. 7). The reason for making them 
thus accessible is not clear, especially in view of the fact that the chambers did not orig- 
inally communicate with the roof of the tomb. 

In terms of surface articulation, each of the eight piers of the tomb is identically 
treated. On the exterior of the mausoleum (fig. 6) they are characterized by engaged 
octagonal columns at each of the pier angles. These rise to the point of the springing of 
the vaults of the openings between the piers, and enclose panels containing tall, narrow 
niches headed by lobed arches. Above are rectangular indented panels flanked on either 
side by pilaster strips and free-standing colonnettes constructed from round bricks set at 
an angle of 30° in order to produce the effect of twisted columns. These panels are in 
turn topped by smaller rectangular panels containing concave niches framed by pointed 
arches of square bricks with their centres punched out. The backs of the niches are 
filled with decoratively bonded brickwork. The brickwork in the spandrels of the arches 
flanking the piers is also characterized by its decorative bonding, the vertical joints between 
‘the bricks of each course being left unfilled so as to produce an attractive basketwork 
‘pattern. Finally, there was an inscription in kufic script, composed from specially moulded 
bricks, running around the upper edge of the exterior of the octagon (fig. 13). Unfortu- 
nately, this frieze has today almost completely fallen away, leaving only two short, unin- 
telligible fragments, one on the west and the other on the northwest facade of the tomb. 
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- On their interior faces (fig. 8) the piers RE dis eet ET 
corner columns carrying square blocks intended to suggest column capitals. These are 
ornamented with patterns constructed from plugs of terracotta in relief, set in а mortar 
ground. Above, in the spandrels of the vaults connecting the piers, are decorative med- 
allions constructed in the same technique. Segmental arched squinches break up the octag- 

‚ onal plan of the mausoleum interior into a sixteen-sided zone of transition. The concave 
backs of the squinches are filled with decoratively bonded brickwork. 


The inner face of the west-southwest pier (number 6 on the plan) contains a small 

. mibrab oriented at 254° (fig. 9). Although partially destroyed today, the mibrab clearly 

originally consisted of a shallow, concave, lobed niche built into the pier some 2 m. above 

floor level. It is filled with decoratively bonded brickwork. The deep lower niche, 
scooped out of the pier at 80 cm. above floor level, seems to be of recent date. 


The articulation of the sides of the piers is characterized by broad indented panels 
flanked on either side by pilaster strips and by the octagonal corner columns noted above. 
These latter carry brick ribs which span the vaulted spaces. The outer ribs are ornamented 
just above their spring lines with medallions identical to those noted on the interior of the 
mausoleum, that is, constructed out of specially shaped terracotta plugs in relief, set in a 
mortar ground. ‘This enrichment is carried a step further on the ribs on the south and 
southwest sides of the tomb which are ornamented with medallions for their entire length 
(fig. 8). This additional decoration must have been intended to emphasize the importance 
of these sides, and, indeed, the south is today, and was presumably also in the past, the 
direction from which the tomb was entered, while the southwest facade is that in the direc- 
tion of the qibla. The vaults are constructed in decoratively bonded brickwork. 


The dome, today open at the top, presumably was originally intended to be completely 
closed. In section its exterior has a stepped profile (fig. 10), the shell being 90 cm. thick 
at its base, but diminishing to only 30 cm. at -its upper edge, this presumably to reduce 
the dome’s weight and increase its stability. However, some uncertainty must remain 
concerning the construction and completion of this element .of the mausoleum which is 
broken, or was left unfinished, at so even an elevation. While there is no precedent in 
Islamic Central Asia for the construction of a dome with en oculus, the Bust dome appears 
to be too thin at the present break for it to have been completed: The’ possibility that 
it was never completed, intentionally, or through some unlikely design miscalculation, can- 
not be excluded. Timbers were set horizontally into the masonry at the base of the dome, | 
and placed so as to span the spaces between the piers. They were intended, clearly, to 
serve as ties and structural supports. That they were not functional is clear, however, from 
the fact that although they are today almost completely rotted out, the masonry of both 
the yaults and the dome remains essentially sound. Finally, the inner face of the dome is 
covered with an ornamental revetment of bricks set in rings alternatingly with flat а 
and ends exposed (fig. 11). 

The floor of the tomb is covered with what appears to be a late pavement of brick. 
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No traces of the cenotaphs which must originally have occupied the interior of the mauso- 
leum are today visible. 


DECORATION 


Two ornamental techniques are used in the decoration of the tomb: decoratively 
bonded brickwork and specially shaped terracotta plugs set in decorative patterns in relief 
against a mortar ground. With respect to the ornamental brickwork, six types of bond are 
to be found in the tomb (figs. 1, 11). The most common is, of course, the standard bond, 
in which in each successive horizontal course the rising joints are staggered half the length 
of a brick (fig. 1, type A). A second type is characterized by bricks laid in herringbone 
` pattern (type C). This type of bond is encountered in vaults A, С, E and G (see plan, 
fig. 4), as well as in every second squinch and in two of the niches just below the inscrip- 
tional frieze on the exterior of the tomb. | 

A third type of decorative bond is characterized by two fields of herringbone brick- 
work set at 90° to one another (type B). This occurs in vaults B, D and H, as well as in 
alternate squinches, in the mibrab niche, and in thirteen of the niches below the inscrip- 
tional frieze on the tomb exterior. Another type is distinguished by a concentric lozenge 
pattern (type D). It is found only in vault F, where, along with the band of medallions 
on the outer rib of the vault, it was presumably intended to emphasize the importance of 
this, the gibla side of the tomb. 

The fifth type of bond (type E) is found in the spandrels of vaults D, E and F on the 
exterior of the tomb. It is essentially а variant of the so-called common bond, the vertical 
joints being spaced wide and left unfilled with mortar in order to create а basketwork 
effect of light brick surfaces and dark, shadowed voids on the wall surfaces. 

Finally, a sixth type of decorative brickwork, characterized by alternating courses of 
brick laid first with ends exposed and then with flat surfaces showing, is found on the 
interior of the dome (fig. 11). 

As to the second technique noted above, geometric patterns of specially moulded terra- 
cotta plugs set in relief in a mortar ground, this is limited to three areas on the tomb: 
the capitals of the engaged columns on the interior corners of the main support piers, the 
medalkons on the interior spandrels of the vaults, and the medallions on the outer ribs 
of the same vaults. The column capitals all conform to one basic comtposition: five 
lozenges arranged along two diagonal axes, the outer four filled with a repetitive geometric 
pattern, the central lozenge with a rosette. Some sixteen different geometric patterns were 
used on the column capitals, each pattern being repeated in a symmetrical arrangement on 
either side of the openings between the piers. All the capitals have sustained considerable 
damage —- so much, indeed, that in one case it was no longer possible to determine its 
original pattern. Figure 2 reconstructs the patterns of those fifteen capitals for which 
the sutviving fragments provide sufficient information. 
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Fig. 1 - Types of decorative bonds used in tomb masonrv 
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Fig. 3 - Tomb of Bust: view from southeast. 
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view from west. 
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Fis. 6 - Reconstruction of exterior facade. 
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The medallions, as noted, are found in two different zones: first, in the spandrels of 
the arches on the interior of the tomb, where identical medallions are set symmetrically 
flanking each of the vaults, and second, on the intrados of the outer ribs of the vaults 
(fig. 8). These latter are also set symmetrically in identical pairs just above the spring 
line of the arches, except in the case of the ribs in vaults E and F, which are entirely 


covered with medallions — nine to each rib — again set symmetrically in pairs. While 
there are thus a total of forty-six medallions, they conform to a total of only thirteen 
distinct geometric patterns (fig. 12). These are based on concentric figures (1, 2, 3), 
stars (4, 5), interlaced meanders (6 to 11), lobed patterns (12) and crosses (13). 


DATE 


It is well known that Khurāsān and Sifistán in the period from the 10th to the 14th 
centuries were regions in which there developed a vigorous and inventive architecture of 
commemoration. Nonetheless, within this context the tomb at Bust is without parallel in 
either plan or elevation. Looking further afield, of course, its general similarity in terms 
of profile to the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem has been noted (°). Further, the same 
profile, with low octagonal base and central dome, characterizes the Qubbat al-Sulaibiya of 
Samarra (c. A.D. 862), identified by Herzfeld and Creswell as the tomb of the Abbasid 
caliph al-Muntasir (°), and various of the Indo-Muslim mausolea of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, such as the tombs of Mubarak Shah Sayyid and Isa Khan in Delhi (°). АП of 
these differ from the Bust tomb, however, in that they contain vaulted ambulatories cir- 
cumscribing the central domed chamber, a feature absent at Bust. Thus, although the 
tomb of Saykh Husayn bears a superficial resemblance to the above, in plan it is marked 
as fundamentally different. 


The decorative program of the tomb, both the ornamental brickwork and the relief 
compositions of terracotta plugs, finds numerous parallels in the 11th-, 12th-, and 13th- 
century monuments of Кћигазап and Sigistan. While decorative brick bonds analogous to 
those of the Bust tomb can be found in a number of monuments, no close formal parallels 
to the medallions or column capitals are found on conceivably contemporary monuments. 

There is, then, little evidence internal to the structure or decoration of the Bust tomb 
which might serve to date it in other than a most general way. Likewise, the grave stelae 
found in the tomb and published by Sourdel-Thomine, although all belonging to the 12th 
and 13th centuries (*), cannot be taken as indicative of the age of the structure. They 


() Concerning the Dome of the Rock in () Descriptions of the Delhi tombs are to be 
Jerusalem, see the abridged treatment in K.A.C. found in P. Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic 
CRESWELL, A Short Account of Early Muslim Period}, Bombay, 1968, pp. 26-27, 29-30, pls. XVI 
Architecture, Harmondsworth, 1958, pp. 17-40. 2, XXI 1, 2. 

( For the Qubbat al-Sulaibiya, see ibid., (8) See SoURDEL-THOMINE, « Stèles... », cif. 
pp. 286-89. 
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were all presumably found in the environs of Bust, but Феу do not seem originally to have 
pertained to the tomb of Saykh Husayn. 


Nonetheless, it seems reasonable, perhaps, to suggest a 12th- or early 13th-century. 
date for the tomb. Certainly such a date does not contradict anything in either its struc- 
tural or decorative character. Moreover, we know that although Bust was not finally 
abandoned until some time after the passage of Timur’s armies in the late 14th century, 
the invasion of Sifistán by the Mongols in c. 618/1221 seems to have permanently injured 
the economy of the Bust region. Subsequent to this date, Bust was surely considerably 
reduced in its prosperity (°). It seems difficult to believe, therefore, that the Bust tomb 
could post-date the first quarter of the 13th century. But whatever the case may be, the 
tomb is certainly an impressive monument, one whose builder must have commanded con- 
siderable wealth. There would seem to be little doubt that it was intended for a рег- 
sonage of some significance. 


(8) Regarding the history of Bust, see J. Islam, 2nd ed., Leiden, 1960, with accompanying 
SounpEL-IHOMINE, «Bust», Encyclopaedia of bibliography. 
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Recent Discovery of а Palaeolithic Past in Flores, Indonesia, 
and Its Contribution to the Research of Most Ancient 
Southeast Asia 


by JOHANNES MARINGER 
and THEODOR VERHOEVEN 


Introduction 


Flores is the middle of the Lesser Sunda Islands in the Indonesian Archipelago (fig. 1 
a-b). Until two decades ago, Flores was assumed to be without any pleistocene and palaeo- 
lithic life. Behind this belief there lay a nearly 100 years’ old hypothesis, that of the 
“Wallace Line”, stated by the English zoologist A. R. Wallace (1869). According to him 
the narrow sea channel between Bali and Lombok, Sumbawa, west of Flores, because of 
its 200 meters isobathe, formed a pleistocene zoographic barrier, stopping all further ex- 
tension of terrestrian mammals derived from the Asiatic mainland. 


This hypothesis began to be demolished at the end of 1956, when the Radja 
of Boawae, West Central Flores, hunting in his district, came across fossil bones of 
a large, unknown vertebrate at Olabula. Informed about these strange finds, Dr Th. 
Verhoeven, then teacher at the Catholic Mission Seminary in Mataloko, situated some 15 
km. southwest, visited the site in January 1957. He collected more bones from the surface 
as well as from a sandstone bank. Realizing their scientific importance, he sent a report 
to the Museum Zoologicum Bogoriense at Bogor, Java. In March 1957, he made, together 
with two members of the Museum, further excavations and surface collections. The whole 
material was finally shipped by the Museum of Bogor to the Rijksmuseum van Natuurlijke 
Historie in Leiden, Netherlands, in order to be studied by the palaeontologist Dr D. A. 
Hooijer (VERHOEVEN 1958). 

According to Dr Hooijer the entire collection contained exclusively remains of one 
pleistocene mammalian species, namely of Stegodon trigonocephalus, well-known during the 
whole Pleistocene of Java. He established a new subspecies: “Stegodon trigonocephalus 
florensis, Hooijer". The discovery of pleistocene terrestrian mammals on the Island of 
Flores was called by him «а heavy blow for the Wallace-Line » (НООЏЕК 1957). 

During the first stay at Olabula Verhoeven also collected from the surface some 
stones which exhibited traces of human manufacture, « blades and flakes» (VERHOEVEN 
1963, p. 119; 1968, p. 400). Similar finds were reported by the Indonesian geologist H. 
M. S. Hartono who conducted, in autumn 1960, a joint geo-, palaeonto- and volcanolo- 
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gical survey group in the Olabula area. He remarks in his type-written report of the geolo- 
gical investigation: « The surface scattered bone fragments are usually found together with 
“artifacts” and boulders varying in size from 3 cm to 5 cm in diameter » (Harrono 1961, - 
p. 20). 


The problem arose, whether fossil bones and artifacts were contemporaneous or the 
latter ones might be younger, perhaps epipleistocene, as they could have rolled down from 


an upper layer. 


To solve the problem Verhoeven undertook, in summer 1963, an excavation in the 
Mengeruda area, at Boaleza, about 8 km. west of Olabula (see fig. 1 c). The reason for 
selecting the new place was the Radja’s unwillingness to permit excavation in his district. 
The first. attempt at Boaleza proved to be successful. The workmen soon came upon a 
disconnected skeleton of Stegodon. Its best preserved tusk measured 2.80 m. The place- 
ment of the tusks, teeth, ribs and other bones pointed to the animal having perished 
there. Volcanic lapilli and sulphureous stones even give the impression that a natural 
catastrophe had been the cause of death. The layer yielded further teeth of crocodiles 
and rodents. Of special importance was, however, that it contained also flaked stones; 
about a dozen of them were sent by Verhoeven to the Archaeological Service (Dinas Pur- 
bakala) in Djakarta, Java (VERHOEVEN 1968, pp. 400-401; that small assemblage was later 
published by the two authors: 1970 c, pp. 638-39). 


In 1965, Verhoeven made a small excavation at another point in the Mengeruda area, 
called Matamenge, situated about 6 km. higher up the rivulet (see fig. 1 c). Once more 
he succeeded in collecting some artifacts out of the fossiliferous stratum (oral communi- 
cation). 

During a longer recovery stay in Europe (1967-68) Dr Verhoeven contacted the first- 
named author and discussed with him a joint expedition to Flores. It should include fur- 
ther research and excavation in the Mengeruda area and the study of the still undetermined 
collections deposited in Flores for preparing them, and the new finds we hoped to make, 
for publication. 


Field-work 1968 


In the beginning of autumn 1968 we reached Flores. The first two weeks were spent 
in the Mission Seminary at Ritapiret, not far from the Airport Maumere, East Central Flo- 
tes, where the former collections were stored in a small museum. They were subjected 
to a first general analysis as an introduction to field-work. A closer study was intended 
after the return from the field. | 

Our campaign, including the travel by jeep westwards across the mountainous and 
tropical Central Flores, a stay in Matalogo for hiring workmen, implements, supply of food 
and horses for the approach to the research area, situated in a deserted region, covered the 
time from October 12 to November 10, 1968. Having arrived in the Mengeruda area 
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we first inspected the Boaleza and Mengeruda sites and decided to start excavations on 
two spots between, named Lembahmenge after a long-abandoned small village (see fig. 1 c). 


The ossiferous and implementiferous sandstone-bank stretches there on the left side 
along a dry water-course (fig. 10). Because of the rather hard structure of the sandstone 
the excavation work could only be done by means of pick and hammer. Three groups of 
indigenous workmen led by two foremen, skilled former helpers of Dr Verhoeven, did the 
work (fig. 11). The supervision was in our charge. More bone fragments of Stegodon 
as well as stone artifacts were found, and also from the surface on the ground in front of 
the sandstone bank more stone artifacts scattered among bleached pieces of bone were 
assembled. 

After finishing the campaign we returned to Ritapiret for the closer study. On the 
way back and from Ritapiret we visited some other prehistoric sites. 


Geograpbic-morpbological Setting of the Areas 


Both areas are situated on a high plateau, about 500 m. above sea level. In older 
records it is named Soa Plateau after the village Soa, located on its western border. From 
the border of the tropical zone with its exuberant vegetation the view extends over the 
open landscape, covered with grass, sparse bushes and small trees, and surrounded by 
volcanoes (fig. 10). In the south rises the Amboloko whose latest eruption occurred in 1830. 
Then the lava flowed over the northern slope; still today this stretch is without vege- 
tation. In the west stands the extinct volcano Wolo Wawolika with its relating hills run- 
ning from north to south. In the east is seen the extinct volcano Kilibaggu. The plateau 
gradually decreases to the north passing over into the northern Coastal Plain. 

The plateau is dissected by the river Ai Sissa and its tributaries. Their beds are mostly 
dry, only during the rainy season filled with water. Through the eroding action they have 
formed valleys with alluvial bottom. In the upper, obviously less resistent layers these are 
large. Where the rivers have cut into the lower layers of higher resistance there have 
resulted narrow ravines with steep walls. Between both layers terraces developed. Through 
the activity of the tributaries parallel hill-ranges were formed which together with the river- 
bed of the Ai Sissa produced the relief of the plateau landscape. In areas where no dissect- 
ing phenomena occurred, the morphology is generally flat with gentle conical hills of 
limestone similar to a karst landscape. 


Stratigraphy and Geological Age 


The following geological data are based on the geological survey, made by the above- 
mentioned Indonesian geologist Н. M. S. Hartono in 1960 (Hartono 1961), and on per- 
sonal observations. 


The fossil layer of the Soa Plateau had already been recognized on earlier geological 
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research, the first time during 1910-11, by J. J. Pannekoek VAN REDEN (1940) Ac- 
cording to him it consists of fine granular soft tuff with many admixtures of volcanic sand 
and lapilli. He stated also that it contained fossil leaves, molluscs and insects. Of fossil 
bones and, above all, of stone artifacts any mention is lacking. 

About one and a half decades later Н. EHRAT (1925) worked on the Soa Plateau. He 
summarizes his observations: The Soa Plain consists for the main part of an accumulation 
of volcanic products (ashes, tuffs and breccias) which overlay a basement of andesites and 
andesitic breccias. The plain is regarded by him as an Old Neogene terrain depression, its 
uppermost part of sediments, quaternary in age. 

When, in 1960, the Indonesian research group worked in the Olabula area, they were 
able to confirm in part these statements, but, in another part, they were able to enlarge them 
by new data regarding composition and age of the strata. 

According to Hartono (1961, pp. 6-12) there can be distinguished altogether four 
formations: Recent volcanic material, Gero limestones, Olabula formation, Old volcanic for- 
mation or Olakile breccia (fig. 2). 


te’ Recent Volcanic Material 
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Fig. 2 - Geological section through the formations in the Olabula(/Mengeruda) area. 


The basal volcanic formation consists of volcanic material: breccia, lava, tuff and 
sandstone of volcanic origin. The thickness is unknown. As regards the age, based on the 
stratigraphical position, it is without doubt older than the Middlle Pleistocene. 

The old volcanic formation is horizontally overlaid by the Olabula formation. Its basal 
horizon is formed by white tuff. The white-tuff member is not a compact homogeneous 
bed; near Olakile it appears that there are two layers of white tuff, separated by a bed 
of sandstone. At the lower part the white tuff is contaminated with pumice particles which 
are derived from the upper beds of the Olakile volcanic formation. The white tuff con- 
tains hornblende minerals of small and elongated size, and of black colour. 

The sandstone horizon mainly consists of sandstones, originated from basic extrusive 
rocks, as is indicated by the absence of quartz; it mainly consists of basic plagioclase (Oli- 
goclase-andesin). 
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Locally there occur in the sandstone horizon conglomerates of mainly rounded basaltic 
volcanic rocks, embedded in a tuffaceous sandy matrix. They are not well consolidated, 
and pebbles originating from the conglomerates are often scattered on the surface. 


The age of the Olabula formation is fixed by the fossil Stegodon trigonocephalus in 
the Middle or Upper Pleistocene. 

The uppermost Gero limestone formation mainly consists of limestones, sometimes 
intercalated with white tuffs and sandstones. It covers conformably the Olabula formation, 
and has an average thickness of 40 m. Because of its relatively light weathering it is 
usually disintegrated into slab-like limestones. 

The age of the Gero limestone formation would not be much younger than the ver- 
tebrate-bearing beds; it is assigned by Hartono to the Upper Pleistocene. 

On the surface of the Gero limestone formation here and there recent volcanic mate- 
rials are found (fig. 2). 

Returning to the Olabula formation: Hartono (1961, p. 7) has given to the whole 
formation an average thickness of 80 m. This estimate includes all the three subunits: 
White-tuff member, Sandstone member, “Conglomerates”. The formation’s basal member, 
the whitetuff, is a good key horizon and can be seen from quite a long distance. Its 
thickness in the Mengeruda area was not recognizable. The sandstone member, the fossi- 
liferous and implementareous horizon, is in the Mengeruda area and likewise in the Olabula 
area intactly expressed by a bank of utmost 2 m. height (fig. 10). That presents merely 
the socle of the horizon. Over the bank here and there rise hill-like erosive remains up 
to 20 m. height. It was at Boaleza that Verhoeven discovered on such a hill the deranged 
skeleton of a Stegodon together with some stone artifacts (VERHOEVEN 1968, p. 400). 


Geological History 


The Soa plain started, according to Hartono (1961, pp. 15-16), its geological history 
in the Pliocene or Lower Pleistocene with the deposition of the Olakile volcanic formation. 
During the deposition of the sediments strong volcanic activity took place, as the predo- 
minance of volcanic materials evidently proves. 

At the end of this deposition (during the Middle Pleistocene) the volcanic activity 
ceased, and a basin was formed, surrounded by volcanic masses. In this basin the Olabula 
and the Gero limestone formation were deposited. Sedimentation started with the forming 
of white tuffs, contaminated with pumice particles, which derived from the upper beds of 
the Olakile volcanic formation; this was followed by the sandstones which originated from 
basic extrusive rocks. 

During this process the basin subsided to about the elevation of the sea-level. From 
time to time it must have been connected with the sea, because in addition to freshwater 
elements, marine elements are also found in the sediments. Hartono explains this with 
the oscillations of the sea during glacial and interglacial stages of the Pleistocene. In the 
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interglacial stages or during the rise of the sea-level, floods entered the basin dragging in ma- 
rine organisms (foraminifera). 


At the lowering of the sea-level, in the glacial stages, stegodonts from Java migrated 
to Flores, by way of an island chain, formed by the inner arc of the Sunda mountain system, 
passing Bali, Lombok and Sumbawa. The association of stone artifacts with the fossil bones 
prove that at the same period also Man entered Flores. 


At the end of the Pleistocene, epeirogenetic movements took place, resulting in an 
uplift of the Soa plain to its present altitude. This event was accompanied by renewed 
volcanic activity depositing recent or subrecent volcanic materials on the top of the Gero 
limestone formation. 


Biostratigraphic Units 


Hartono (1961, pp. 8-9) has recognized in the fossiliferous sandstone member three 
biostratigraphic units: Mollusc zone, Leaf zone and Stegodon trigonocepbalus florensis zone. 

The upper part of the Olabula formation (and also the Gero limestone formation) is 
characterized by molluscs, gastropods as well as lamellibranchs, and by ostrocods. This 
zone constitutes the mollusc zone. The fossils are independent of the lithological character 
of the beds; they may be found in the sandstones of the Olabula formation and likewise 
in the marls and limestones of the Gero limestone formation. 


This zone is overlaid by a zone with fossil leaves. The abundance of fossil leaves 
marks it a florizone, the leaf zone. 


The horizon containing bone fragments, teeth and tusks of Stegodon — we can add 
bones of rodents and teeth of crocodile from the Mengeruda area — forms a distinct 
biostratigraphic unit: the faunizone. The designation “Stegodon trigonocepbalus forensis 
zone" is not definitive, since in the future, large scale excavations may reveal other, even 
mote characteristic species (fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3 - Sketch showing the relationship of the biostratigraphic units and the rock units. 
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Fauna 


The most frequent faunal remains from the Mengeruda and Olabula areas belong to 
stegodonts. Stegodon trigonocepbalus Martin from Java represents the best known species 
of the genus Stegodon, a Plio-Pleistocene elephantid from Asia and Africa. In Java the 
wealth of material of this species, derived from all deposits of the Pleistocene, shows many 
variations within this species (fig. 4). 





Fig. 4 - Stegodon trigonocephalus Martin from Java. 


When early in 1957 the fossil bones, collected in the Olabula area, were sent to Dr 
Hooijer, he soon recognized in them “exclusively” Stegodon trigonocephalus. But after pas- 
sing from Java to Flores the animal seemed to have undergone some insular differentiation, 
as it has, on an average, a slightly smaller size and is more hypsodont than the Java Ste- 
godon trigonocepbalus. Не established, therefore, a new subspecies: Stegodon trigonoce- 
phalus florensis Hooijer (Нооџев 1957). Several years later (1960) Hartono found at 
Olabula two milk molars of a stegodont, half as long and wide as those in the Java Szego- 
don trigonocephalus. Hooijer (1964) studied the molars and attributed them to a pygmy 
stegodont. Thus two forms of Stegodon trigonocephalus must have immigrated to Flores, 
perhaps on two temporally different invasions. In а new paper Hooyer (1975) discusses the 
whole question of Quaternary Mammals west and east of the Wallace Line and includes 
also the finds from Flores with similar ones from Celebes and Timor (pp. 42-44). But we 
will abstain from entering into this question as the author (p. 44) rightly remarks: « Much 
stratigraphic work remains to be done in these three islands to settle the temporal rela- 
tionships between the stegodonts, which we now have in two size classes only ». 

Only a relatively small collection of bones has been accessible for examination to Dr 
Hooijer; several boxes of fossil material from the excavations at Boaleza (1963) and from 
Matamenge (1965), not yet studied, are in the hands of Dr Verhoeven and deposited in 
Flores. During our campaign in 1968 we abstained from collecting more bones; our atten- 
tion was above all directed to searching for fossil human bones, alas, without success. It 
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is not at all excluded that in the unstudied material also other mammals may be contained. 
Only small bones of rodents, perhaps rats, were found beside the big ones of stegodonts. 
They have not yet been studied by a palaeontologist. 


Stone Artifacts 


Stone artifacts, technical relics, found in stratigraphical association with stegodonts, 
are the sole traces testifying the presence of pleistocene Man in Flores. There is no differ- 
ence in form, technical manufacture and stone material between those extracted from the 
Stegodon zone and the others collected from the surface. The excavation specimens differ 
only by their encrustment from the matrix of the embedding, whereas the surface specimens 
are clean and polished by rain and wind. 

Besides a small collection, assembled by the Indonesian expedition from the surface 
in the Olabula area, there exists a much larger collection of material from the surface as well 
as from the fossil bed, made by Dr Verhoeven and by the two authors. Preliminary reports 
and descriptions were made by the authors (1970a; b; c). 

After excluding all stones without artifactual character, the collection of excavated 
specimens amounts to 86, comprising implements and work waste. The amount of surface 
finds totals 134. 

First let us take a short look at the kind of stones which pleistocene Man in the 
Megeruda and Olabula areas selected and used for the manufacture of his implements. 
Mostly andesite was used, then quartzite, porphyry, chert, sporadically basalt, hornblende, 
and chalcedony. They vary in colour from black to white, gray, yellow, brown, and red. 

These stones occur in form of medium-sized pebbles, boulders, plates, and small siliceous 
pebbles in the sandstone and in the lower volcanic deposits. Pleistocene Man may have 
found these stones mostly on the border of the basin. 

The technique employed for detaching flakes from the cores is evidently the direct 
blow, block on block, the old palaeolithic Clactonian technique. Plain striking platforms 
at a high angle to the long axis of the flake are very characteristic. In addition, there are 
a few specimens with definitely faceted butts. These may be either flakes on which a 
pseudo-Levalloisian appearance has been produced as the result of secondary trimming of 
the bulbar end subsequent to removal from the core, or flakes that have actually been 
detached from cores with previously prepared striking platforms. They seldom exhibit more 
than three facets, and, besides that, never display any particular Levalloisian aspect. 

First a typological analysis will be offered, before we enter into a concise description 
of the types. The abbreviation E indicates the excavation finds, 5 the finds from the surface. 
(See Table on p. 256). 

The amount of pebble-tools is small but remarkable. The larger ones are produced 
from andesite pebbles, the smaller ones form siliceous pebbles. Remarkable is above all 
the variety of types. 

Choppers. They are monofacial tools, formed by removal of flakes from one surface 
only. The working edge runs either across the end or along the side (figs. 5a; 13.2-3). 
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Choppers . . 3 5 
Chopping-tools Oo کی‎ tae RU R 2 2 
Pebble-tools Biface (Hand-axe?) . . . . .. 1 
Clubhead 0... . . .. .. 1 
Hammerstone/Sling-ball 1 
Side scrapers . . . . . . .. 15 36 
End scrapers . . . . . . .. 2 23 
Scrapers End-cum-side scrapers . . . . . 1 6 
Concave sctapers AE AE: 2 8 
Arched scrapers 2 6 
Паок Point with central end . . . . . 2 14 
Points with lateral end . . . . . 1 4 
Borers with central end . . . . . 1 1 
Borers Borers with lateral end . . . . . 2 
Burin-like borer 2 
Knives ^ 2 2 ов ш ње 2 10 
Blade-tools Scrapers . . . . . au eee 2 8 
Points /Borers 2 5 
Steep scrapers . . . . . 0... 1 1 
Coretoals Nosed scrapers . . . . 2... 2 2 
CORES, coe i gs Pats ee, Де es 7 3 
Wee Chips ...........] 2 
Total . . . 86 134 





They are a kind of large, crude or massive scrapers. It is assumed that they were specifically 
used for skinning the game, hardly for hunting. 

Chopping-tools. They are bifacial tools, because the working edge has been produced 
by removal of flakes from both sides, as a rule by alternate flaking. The edge thus gained 
is markedly sinuous, especially fit for cutting and sawing (figs. 5b-c; 12.2; 13.1, 4). Like 
the choppers they were hardly hunting weapons, but served for dismembering the hunted 
animals as well as for cutting and breaking up the marrow-bones. 


Biface. One small bifacially worked specimen with parts of the pebble cortex left 
on both surface (figs. 6a; 12.5) looks like a small or miniature hand-axe. 

Club-bead. One oblong round pebble with the middle part flaked all round and the 
cortex left at both ends (figs. 6b; 12.1) seems to be a club-head. The preparing all round 
might have been done for fastening it on top of a wooden club. We may even think of 
a bola, a kind of missile weapon consisting of balls of stone, attached to the ends of a 
thong, used for hurling at and entangling an animal. 
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Hammerstone /Sling-ball. One egg-shaped pebble, without any additional preparation 
but with three percussion marks (figs. 6c; 12.3), may have been used as a hammerstone or 
as a sling ball. | 

The majority of tools were made of flakes derived from pebbles or chunks. Often 
` а small or larger part of the pebble cortex is preserved on the tool. The flakes vary in 
shape from discoidal to oval, triangular and rectangular. Besides being irregular in shape 
they are often rather thick. In most of the cases they are provided with a prominent bulb 
of percussion. The position of the bulb is variable; it is found at the butt-end or at the 
side of the tool. The special tool-fashioning was obviously done by means of heavy or light 
stone hammers. Thus were gained scrapers of different form, points and/or borers. 


Scrapers. They represent the most dominant tool-type. Among them side-scrapers, 
single edged as well as double edged, are prevalent. They exhibit the working edge either 
at right angle to the striking platform (figs. 7a; 8d; 12.4, 9; 14.1) or opposite to it (figs. 
7b; 13.5). There occur also double-edged side-scrapers (figs. 7c; 8e; 14.3). Rather frequent 
are end-scrapers with the working edge only at the upper end. Among them is one with 
a handle-like base (fig. 14.6). Preparation of the base by flattening is not rarely found on 
tools (fig. 14.3-5). Some specimens are combined side- and end-scrapers or worked all 
round (fig. 7c). In some specimens the scraping edge is more or less concave (figs. 7j; 
12.8-9; 13.6-7), in others arched. 


Points. The position of the pointed end is sometimes central (figs. 7d; 12.6; 14.7, 9), 
sometimes lateral (figs. 12.7; 14.8). They were produced by flaking in the upper part of 
the flake either on both sides or on one only. 

Borers. They are not always different from points. The working end is likewise 
sometimes central, sometimes lateral. In any case, specimens with a deeply cut notch at 
the point (fig. 7e) served as borers. Two chiseledged borers may be called burins (figs. 
12.7; 14.9). 

Besides the flake-tools there occur also blade-tools. They are less thick, mostly 
elongated with parallel sides and often provided with an axial ridge; some are broad or 
leaf-like. However, mictolithic blades are completely lacking. Their technique of detach- 
ment is not that of the Late Palaeolithic, but that of the Old Palaeolithic as all the flakes 
show. The blade-tools comprise knives, scrapers, borers. 

Knives. Blades without additional retouch (figs. 8a-b; 12.12) may have been used as 
knives. 

Scrapers. Other blades were manufactured into scrapers: side-scrapers (figs. 7f; 8c, 
d, £; 12.11; 14.13), double-edged scrapers (fig. 8e, g), end-scrapers (fig. 14.12); two double- 
sided notched blades (figs. 8 h-i; 14.11) served probably as concave scrapets. 

Points/ Borers. There are only a few specimens of these types produced on blades 
(figs. 7 fi; 8j-m; 12.10; 14.10). 

Core-tools. Some of the small polyhedric cores seem to have been used as scrapers: 
steep or nosed scrapers (fig. 8 n-p). | 

Waste. Mostly the waste consists of chips, broken pieces and cores. Cores from which 
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Fig. 7 - Stone artifacts from the fossil bed (ai) and from the surface (j) in the Mengeruda area. 
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Fig. 8 - Stone artifacts from the fossil bed (a, k, n-p) and from the surface (b-j, 
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Fig. 10 - Lembahmenge in the Mengeruda area of the Soa Plateau. The bank of sandstone, 
being the socle of the fossil Stegodon zone, is evidenced. In the background the volcano 


Ambolobo. 





Fig. 11 - Excavation work at Lembahmenge. 





Fig. 12 - Excavation finds from the fossil Stegodon zone in the Mengeruda area. 





Fig. 13 - Surface finds from the Mengeruda and Olabula areas. 





Fig. 14 - Surface finds from the Mengeruda and Olabula areas. 


the big flakes were detached аге absent. ` They are small, high and polyhedric. They 
have at least one flat surface which served as the striking platform. From the flake scars 
on the core it appears that only blades were detached (fig. 14.14). 


Contribution to the Research of Most Ancient Southeast Asia 


The fundamental contribution offered by the described discoveries from the island of 
Flores is the destruction of the “Wallace Line” hypothesis. Terrestrian mammals as well 
as Early Man crossed the channel along the emerged Sunda mountain chain of which the 
present islands of Bali, Lombok and Sumbawa are the uppermost parts. 

Of the big pleistocene mammals stegodonts only are hitherto known, but further large- 
scale excavations in Flores may bring to light also other species of the rich pleistocene 
fauna known from Java. The presence of pleistocene age Man in Flores is proved by the 
association of stone artifacts together with bones of Stegodon trigonocephalus florensis. 

These discoveries have considerably enlarged the pleistocene ecumenic space of South- 
east Asia. The pleistocene migrations originating in continental Southeast Asia (fig. 9) 
did not stop in Java and Celebes but also reached via Flores the more eastern island of 
Timor. 

Pleistocene Man reaching Flores had surely taken along with himself the technical 
traditions of his homeland. Thus comparisons with industries in Java and Celebes may 
indicate which migration route he had followed. 

In Java the dome-shaped anticline of Sangiran, north of Surakarta, has yielded since 
1934 similar flake-tools. The industry has likewise in technique a Clactonian appearance 
and comprises scrapers of different form, points, borers, core-scrapers and crude blades. 
Prof. Dr G. H. R. von Koenigswald, who discovered the site, assumed that the specimens 
collected from the surface originated from the upper portion of the Middle Pleistocene and, 
as found associated with some rolled and derived bones of Trinil fauna, belonged to that 
stage. In his last presentation of the Sangiran industry he has pointed to our finds from 
Mengeruda and Olabula stating that they represent «exactly the same crude flakes we 
know so well from Sangiran. This is for us additional proof which indicates that in spite 
of criticism the Sangiran flake industry is of Trinil age indeed » (von KoENIGSWALD and 
GuosH 1973, p. 2). 


The alleged sameness, however, is only partial, and concerns only the flake industry 


while disregarding the pebble-tools (choppers and chopping-tools) which present a remark- 


able component of our collection. This part, alien to the Sangiran industry, lies somewhat 
in the tradition of the Patjitanian, discovered neat Patjitan in Southern Java. The Patjitanian 
industry contains large and massive choppers, chopping-tools and some other types like 
hand-adzes, proto-hand-axes and hand-axes. It is finally connected with the great Chopper/ 
Chopping-tool complex of continental Southeast Asia. Thus we may assume that even two 
traditions are reflected by our collections. 

There is another site known, Тјађепре, in southwestern Celebes, which has yielded a 
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comparable flake industry comprising end-scrapers, crude concave scrapers, small core- 
scrapers, keeled scrapers, thick arched points and some ogival-pointed picks, and a few chop- 
ping-tools. The striking platform is nearly always plain, but a few are two- or three-facet- 
ed, although they do not conform to the Levallois technique. A common feature of the . 
implements is their relative smallness and thickness. The site is а terrace-site. The flake- 
tools were exposed on the surface of the ground and in combination with fossil mammal 
bones. The palaeolithic artifacts and the fossil vertebrates, or at least the larger part of 
the latter, are presumably of the same age. | 

According to VAN HEEKEREN (1972, pp. 69-71) the authors of this industry probably 
followed the same migration route as the mammals, i.e. from South China via Formosa, 
the Philippines and the Sangihe Islands (fig. 9). The typology of the collection is equally 
interesting, for it reveals an industrial tradition in many details similar to the Sangiran 
Industry on Java, which on geological evidence should be of the same age; we may add 
likewise to the Mengeruda/Olabuia Industry on Flores. Allied industries have also been 
found in Portuguese Timor (ALMEDA 1953). 

The difficult question concerns the geological age of the Тјађапде Industry. Palaeon- 
tologically it is beyond all doubt of Pleistocene age, and we are accordingly dealing with 
true palaeolithic tools, although a more precise dating remains uncertain. After all, it is 
perhaps more likely that the Tjabenge Industry can be estimated as Late Middle Pleistocene. 

Recently VAN HEEKEREN (1975, p. 48) has placed the Tjabeng& in the beginning of 
Early Upper Pleistocene and likewise so the Flake-cum-Pebble industry of Mengeruda, 
whereas the Sangiran Industry is placed by him at the end of the Early Upper Pleistocene. 
That would mean an estimated absolute age between 500,000 to 200-100,000 years. | 

It remains an open question whether the authors of the Mengeruda/Olabula Industry 
migrated from Java or Southeast Celebes to Flores. 

No human bones have hitherto been found either in Mengeruda or in Tjabengé 
or in Sangiran. The known hominids from Java range from the Middle Pleistocene 
Pithecanthropus erectus to the late Early Upper Pleistocene Homo soloensis. 

It is to be hoped that future excavations in the Mengeruda and Olabula areas may not 
only enlarge the collections of artifacts, but also the list of pleistocene fauna and, above 
all, discover human skeletal remains, which would enable us to determine the kind of hominids 
which first entered Flores. 


February, 1976. 
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A Brahmi Inscription on а Mud-plaster Floor at Tapa 


Sardar, Ghazni 


by SANDRA PARLATO 


At Tapa Sardar (*), on а. mud-plaster floor between the st#pa 64 and the monument 69, 
there is a short inscription in the Brahmi script (figs. 1-5) which, upon a first, summary 
рајаеортарћ с examination, would seem to be attributable to the 2nd-3rd century A.D. 
The archaeological context in which the inscription is found can, for various reasons, be 
dated to the 4th century (*). Before advancing any hypothesis about its date, however, there 
is need for a detailed historico-palaeographic analysis and some remarks about the general 
features of the inscription. 

The inscription, as we have it, consists of five aksaras; the first one is partly corrupt, 
which leads us to think that these five aksaras were preceded by one or more letters. 
Thus, what we have is the end part of the inscription, or an inscription whose first part is 
doubtful. | 

The inscription was marked on the mud paving while it was still wet, with ап unspe- 
cifiable instrument, probably a stick (*), which has given it a peculiar ductus. As we know 
of no other examples of inscriptions written in a like manner, it is impossible to draw any 
comparisons. The most peculiar feature of the ductus is the tip of the strokes of the cha- 
racters which, instead of being topped by small matras (*), widen out into a triangle, and 
this gives the script, which is already noteworthy for the size of the characters, a conside- 
rable ornamental effect. The variation of the лата; often affords a graphic peculiarity 
which helps to define the region of origin or to give some indication of the chronology 
of a type of script in Indian Brahmi or non-Indian Brahmi, i.e. Central Asian, Nepalese, 
etc. (°). This variation of the 772/725 does not seem to be due to chance, but a desired effect, 


(1) M. TADDET, « Тара Sardar. First Prelimi- (°) The floor paving was baked by a fire which 
nary Report », EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 109-24; M. occurred shortly after the inscription hed been 
Tanner, С. VERARDI, « Тара Sardar. Second Pre- marked in it, and this contributed in part to its 
liminary Report », EW, XXVIII, 1978, pp. 33-135; preservation (VERARDI, op. cit.). 

M. Tapper, «ll santuario buddhistico di Tapa (*) From the Christian era onwards the vertical 
Sardir, Afghanistan », in Us decénmio di ricerche strokes end in a “nail-head”, or are topped by a 
archeologiche, (Quaderni де “La Ricerca Scientifi- short horizontal line, the mtra: cf. J. FILLIOZAT, 


са", 100), Roma, 1978, I, pp. 575-89. in L. Renou, J. Еплдогат, L'Inde Classique, П, 
(8) G. VERARDI, «Gandharan Clay Sculptures Paris, 1953, pp. 673-75. 
from Tapa Загдаг » (article in preparation, to be (5) In the Gupta period, for instance, the 


published in EW). My thanks are due to G. Ve- mairas were sometimes replaced by small squares, 
ratdi for allowing me to read the typescript of his which has led to the characters being described 
article. as « box-headed » (cf. FILLIOZAT, op. cit., p. 675). 
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Fig. 1 - Тара Serdar. Brahmi inscription on а mudoplaster floor. Total length 3.25 m. (Drawing by N. 
. Lebianca). 


since the instrument used for writing was more suitable for incising short horizontal lines, 
viz the matras, to join the letters to, rather than triangles. It is worth while pointing ош, 
however, that by forming the so-called triangles instead of mdtras, the author of the 
inscription was able to shape each letter without lifting his stick from the ground, as if he 
wished to give his act a certain rituality. 

The left-hand part of the first aksara is damaged, and so it is not easy to ascertain 
whether it is ya or gha. I am inclined to think it is the latter, as no traces can be seen on | 
the left of the loop which the left-hand stroke of уа сд) usually has. The second syllable 

. is ma. This letter displays quite an old form, certainly early Kushan, although similar 
forms ate attested sporadically in the Gupta period (°). From a palaeographic viewpoint, the 
letter та underwent а number of transformations throughout its history, and therefore its 
graphic aspect provides evidence for a possible dating: generally it tends to change in post- 
Kushan times ("). The next aksara, ribe, is a compound of ra and tha, formed simply 
by superposing the two. The form of tha is rather unusual: mostly we find а circle with 
a dot or a dash in the centre (*). It should be noted, however, that the letters of this 
short inscription are mainly oblong in appearance. The fourth syllable is hvars; in this 


(*) The inscription of Candragupta II at Safici: (*) This is true of the Kushan period. In 
cf. FrLLIOZAT, ор. cit., p. 688 end L. SANDER, the Gupta period the circle assumes an ovoid aspect, 
Paldograpbiscbes хи den Sanskrit Handschriften der but the character does not take on the form of 
Berliner Turjansammlung, Wiesbaden, 1968, рі. 10. an 8, as in our inscription: cf. G. Bünrgn, Indian 

(7) F. W. Toomas, « Brahmi Script in Central Palaeogrepby, Bombay, 1904, pl. ТУ and SANDER, 
Asian Sanskrit Manuscripts», Asiatica, Leipzig, . op. cit., pl. 11. Е 
1954, pp. 671 f. 
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grouping the letters are placed one above the other without touching (*). Both ba and va 
may just as well be attributed to the early Kushan period as to the Gupta period, since 
the same forms continued in use for the first three centuries of the Christian era. The 
inscription ends with the aksara ra. There are no problems of classification as regards 
this last letter either. 

In our case, however, an exact palaeographic analysis is perhaps not enough, as the 
peculiar circumstahces in which the inscription was written, such as the instrument used (a 
small stick), the mud paving, the size of the letters, the presumable rituality of the act, 
all go to make our inscription a unique one, with which we have no possibility of drawing 
comparisons. Moreover, Tapa Sardar is located in the Ghazni region, where Brabmi was 
never very widespread, or at least, in our present state of knowledge, seems never to have 
been. We might suppose, then, that the author was a foreigner who had come on a 
pilgrimage to this place of worship from a country in the area where the Brabmi script 
was commonly in use. If the person in question were, for instance, Central Asian, this 
would explain the use of the Kushan type of script that, in its aldest forms, persisted in 
Central Asia into the 4th century. Therefore, if we take into account the unusual nature 
of out inscription, we can argue that the uncertainty which was felt at the very beginning 
as to whether it should be dated to the 2nd-3rd or to the 4th century is, palaeographically 
speaking, fully justified, as we do not know which cultural area the person who wrote it 
came from. As proof of this, we may quote what J. Filliozat has written in connection with 
the oldest Central Asian manuscripts: « Leur datation précise ne dépend pas seulment du 
type de l'écriture qu'ils emploient car ce type demeure еп usage un certain temps apres 
l'apparition de formes nouvelles » (°). 

The inscription would seem to be complete. The spaces at its beginning and end are 
almost certainly uninscribed — we say almost because there could be a slight doubt, that 
could only be removed by a closer, on-thé-spot examination, unfortunately out of the 
question for the moment. 


The inscription could thus be read as follows: 


гђа (ya) ma тіре Брат ra 

or, as the left-hand part of the first letter is damaged, 
...] gba (ya) ma те Брат ra 

and it could be split up as 

Ghama (Yama) arthe Брат ra, ot 

..] ghama (...] yama) arthe buat ra. 


“inv qi clapeical барны form: there abodld; of course; DEE (maa: rhe) запева вета; 
but undoubtedly we have here, at the very best, a Prakrit form, if not simply a form that 


(°) The first groupings of letters with modifi- іа the Kushan period: cf. FILLIOZAT, op. cit, 
cations in the single forms were sporadically used p. 674. 
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is not very correct. By taking this reading, we could translate: “In favour of Ghama 
(Yama) Брат (Бит?) ra” or “In favour of ...] ghama (...] yama)”, where hvars and ra would 
seem to be the two bijas ‘seeds? of a mantra drawn on the ground in favour of someone 
named Ghama (Yama) or ...] ората (...] yama), who could be the author of the inscription 
himself or another person to whom the mantra was dedicated. If, as is most likely, the 
inscription is complete, this would be a name that sounded like Ghama, Ghaima, or Yama, 
Yama, the Prakrit form of Jama/Jama ("). 

Quite apart from the palaeographic reasons, I think we can rule out the identification 
with Yama, the sovereign of the underworld of Vedic memory, who in Buddhism «joue 
le rôle d'un preta “A grands pouvoirs magiques" » (7), mainly for linguistic reasons too. 
We would not have the expression arthe, which properly means ‘to the advantage of, for 
the benefit of? — a most unsuitable expression in the case of a deity — but we would have, 
for instance, puje, puye, puyae “in honour of? (°). 

The reading Yama/deity is certainly a most attractive one, especially if we consider 
that, in the sacred area where the inscription is, a whole symbology of a funerary nature 
has been observed (*). Unfortunately we have no other examples of inscriptions containing 
dedicatory mantras, especially for this period, and so there remains some doubt about an 
interpretation of this kind (7). At first sight, in fact, some reservations could be voiced on 
the existence of Юра. as a Ба, and also on the form of ra; we should perhaps also have 
for ra the anusvara, і.е. ram, which would be equivalent graphically to the bindu or point, 
and phonetically to the нада or pitch (**). We would do well to agree with E. Conze that 
«the tantric literature of Buddhism is very bulky, and largely unexplored» ("), so that 
it is hard to know with absolute certainty the number and the type of mantras that existed 
or exist in the numerous and often obscure tantric works. Furthermore, although it is 
impossible to establish the date of origin of the tantric rites, it is worth-while pointing 
out that they had their origins deeply rooted in the occult conceptions and beliefs on which 
ancient societies, especially agricultural ones, were founded (**). However, to quote Conze 
once again, « the beginnings of Vajrayana » — that is, the conscious absorption into Bud- 
. dhism of the creeds and conceptions that grew out of magico-esoteric beliefs — « may go 


Q3) fama means "daughter in Sanskrit, hence reservations about this hypothetical interpretation 
it could also be Чп favour of the daughter", but a8 а manira with regard to the position of the 


this is а little-used expression. bijas in the context of the formula in question, 
(3) L. Rexov, in Renov, FILLIOZAT, L'Inde and particularly about the poesibility of taking 
Classique, cit, I, p. 495. Брат as the Буја of a manira — if we rule out 


the possibility of bve being a Prekrit form, or 
a phonetically distorted, or at any rate non-codi- 
fied, form of bum. On tbe other hand, Prof. 
Tucci hes confirmed that ra is the bija of the sun. 


(©) Н. Livers, Matburd Inscriptions, Göttin- 
gen, 1961, по. 29, p. 64 n. 11; no. 80, p. 116; 
no. 86, p. 121; no. 123, p. 163; etc. 


(14) C. SILVI ANTONINI, « Note su un'area sa- 


cra di Tapa Sardar (Ghazni, Afghanistan) », (1°) RENOU, op. cit., pp. 566-67 ff. 

AIUON, 39, 1979, pp. 487-90. (7) E. Conze, Buddhism, its Essence and De- 
(28) Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, who kindly read ^ velopment, Oxford, 1951, p. 177. 

the typescript of this article, has expressed some (2%) Ibid., p. 176. 
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Fig. 2 - Тара Sardar. The inscription between сира 64 on the right and monument 69 on the left (Neg. 
no. Dep. CS 9935/18; M. Taddei). 
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Fig. 3 - Tapa Sardar. Another view of the inscription (Neg. no. Dep. CS 9935/6; M. Taddei). 
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Figs. 4, 5 - Tapa Sardar. The inscription between мира 64 on the right and monument 69 on the left (Neg. 
nos. Dep. CS 9932/4, 9932/5; M. Taddei). 


back to са 300 A.D. As it is known to us, the system developed from са 600 AD. 
onward ж (°). | 

Therefore, if we take into consideration the fairly early period to which the insctip- 
tion belongs, a time in which Buddhist tantric literature had certainly not yet been codified, 
or at least become widespread and commonly known, especially in an area that was not 
exactly Indian, it is highly unlikely that we can expect from a common devotee, perhaps 
the same one who offered the floor paving, an expression, or rather an act of ritual, that 
was perfectly conformable to orthodoxy. In any case, it is interesting to stress that the 
. position of the inscription in the space between the st#pa 64 and the monument 69, name- 
ly a sacred area, and the unusual size of the letters which, however, leave room for 
deambulation between the monument 69 and the inscription, perhaps justify a devotional 
interpretation. In fact, the rituals of tantric Buddhism implied that not the recital, but 
also the contemplation, of a mantra, once written, would produce a supernatural effect (>). 
Furthermore, the monument 69, which represents a fortified city-wall in miniature, would 
enable us to interpret the whole sacred area as a mandalic structure. In such a context 
as this, then, it would be even more plausible to have an inscription whose syllabic symbols 
stood for the images of the gods, as Ch. Silvi Antonini has pointed out in her interpreta- 
tion of the sacred area at Tapa Sardar, including the inscription in question (7). 

However that may be, we might well conclude with the words of G. Tucci, that « consi- 
dering the fragmentary nature » — and, we might add, the anomaly — «of the inscrip- 
tion, we may only make conjectures ». 


(°) Ibid., p. 178. parative and Critical Study of Mentrasastra, 
(7°) A. BanzaU, « П Buddhismo indiano », in Ahmedabad, 1944, pp. 30, 94 f. 

H.z. Ровсн (ed), Storia dele Religion:, IV, 

Bari, 1977, pp. 278 f£; M. Вн. JHAVERY, Com- (21) Ibid., pp. 485 f. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 


ULRICH WIESNER, Nepalese Temple Architecture, 
` (Studies in South Asian Culture, VIII, Leiden, 
Brill, 1978, 115 pp., XV pls.). 


Without a doubt, a monograph dealing with 
Nepalese temple architecture fills a need. The 
subject was only briefly considered by experts on 
South Asian architecture from Fergusson up to 
Brown.  Snellgrove's article in Arts Astatiques, 
VIII offered an initial classification of various 
types of sacred structures in the Kathmandu Valley. 
The monumental opus Kathmandu Valley - The 
Preservation of Physical Environment and Cultural 
Heritage, edited by Pruscha, Vienna, 1975, offers 
a total survey of all of the temples and mon- 
asteries in the valley with valuable drawings and 
short "biographies", based upon  inscriptional 
evidence. 

“Apparently unknown to the author was 
Wolfgang Korn’s valuable work The Traditional 
Architecture of the Kathmandu Valley, Kathmandu, 
1976, which is classified according to structural 
types end contains ground and elevational plens, 
without ambitions towards architectural history. 
What is really unfortunate is the fact that Wiesner 
did not consider the excellent article by Slusser- 
Vajracarya «Two Nepalese Buildings: An Archi- 
tectural and Cultural Study », Artibus Asiae, 1974, 
pp. 169-218, in his manuscript. Some of his theses 
and conclusions would certainly be different, at 
least more careful, especially concerning the ques- 
tion as to what degree native, that is to say, non- 
Indian traditions helped in forming the structure 
and design of Nepalese temples. 

Wiesner set himself the tesk of : 

“the most prominent temples of the Kathmandu 
Valley («state temple ») for architectural history, 
a task which was even more difficult, due to 
the ‘fact that not one of the existing temples in 
Nepal, in its present form, goes back beyond the 
15th century. 

The two-storied Pasupetinath temple in Deope- 
tan, north-east of Kathmandu, serves as the starting 
point and focus of the study, a temple which 
in the same sense can be called the exponent of 
both a national and royal cult, just es is the 
case with the Jagannath in Purl, Orissa, and the 
Eklingjitemple, in the former state of Mewar, 
Rajasthan. 

In the first chapter of his work, Wiemer 
presents the two-storied Pafupatinith as the 
prototype of all two-storied temples in the valley. 
(Later,. the thesis is developed that the two- 
storied temple constitutes the oldest form of the 
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state temple). In my judgement, this thesia is 
not provable. Wiesner believes that the temples 
dedicated to Nārtyaņa in Patan and Сайди Narayan 
are modelled after the Pagupatinath (as « copies », 
pp. 6 £), so as to secure an « equivalent status » 
(p. 4) for other cults. As seen historically, on the 
other hand, both Pafupatinath and the Narayana 
temple in Сайди Narayan (dolafikhara) appear for 


the first time under Атрбшуштпап at the beginning . 


of the 7th century, with the first named 
Pafupetinàth obviously being the more important 
one. (R. Gnoli, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta 
Characters, Rome, 1956, Inscription No. XXXVI). 
If one accepts that, in fact, the two-storied temple 
of Pafupatinàth end that of Narayan reflect the 
oldest structural form, then the Narayana temple 
could just as well have been the prototype, since 
the early Licchavis were especially devottes of 
Visnuism (Pal, The Arts of Nepal, pt. I, Sculpture, 
Leiden/Koln 1974, p. 64). Wiesner contends 
that all Pafupati and Narayspa temples would 
have two stories, an assertion which should 
confirm the connection between cult and structural 
form. Actually, within the palace enclosure of 
Kathmandu (Maru Tole) we find two three-storied 
Narayana temples (Pruscha, vol. 2, K 189 and 
202), the latter of which was commissioned by a 
queen. 


In the second chapter, Wiesner describes and 
ee « Nepalese state temples » in four 


temples. 3. Matsyendranath temples and 4. Taleju 
and Degutale temples. The chapter is organized 
in terms of religion, not in terms of architecture. 
There is nothing to be said against such a pro- 
cedure, in principle. In a work, however, which 
has architecture as its subject this mode of presen- 
tation implies repetitive descriptions of equal 
architectural types. On the other hand, it is to 
be applauded that the author took a great deal 
of effort in carefully compiling the history of the 
most important temples based upon inscriptional 
evidence and that of chronicles. (It is unfortunate 
that, for the inscriptions, reference is made to 

Indreji and Bühler, Indian Antiquary 
1880, instead of the improved edition of Gnoli, 
see above). 


lt is not clear which principle was used in 
the choice of temples representing different cults. 
Why is the three-storied Tripureévara in Kath 
mandu from the beginning of the 19th Century 
(p. 19) presented, but not, eg. the Vifvanatha in 
Patan, founded in 1626 ‘under Siddhinarasimha- 
malla, or the three-storied Narayana temple of 
Maru Tole, on the southern side of Durbar Square 
in Kathmandu, commissioned by Riddhilaksmi in 
1690. The У тапаћа would have been important 
insofar as it is a temple type with an open ambulat- 


ory, viz. in the form of arcades, The above men- 
` tioned Narayana temple of Maru Tole being a three- 
storied structure stands in contradiction to 
Wiesner's assertion « АП Pafupati and Narayana 
temples have two stories» (p. 7). 

I find no evidence in the insctiptions end 
chronicles, which indicate that the lingam of 
Kumbhefvara in Patan, а five-storied temple, was 
first identified with the Pagupatiliagam in the 
17th century (p. 17). If the supposed dating of 
the Nepaélamahetmyam (13th century resp. before 
the 15th century, according to Uebsch, Das 
Nepalemabatmyam, München 1970, pp. 14 ff.) 
is correct, then, in accordance with the legend of 
the founding of the Kumbhefyaram (Uebach 
pp. 141-144), the lingam of this temple was worship- 
ped as a Pasupatilingam right from the beginning. 

The Jagannath on Durbar square (Pruscha 2, 
K 174) contains a four-figured cult image, which 
represents the Caturvyubss, that is Vasudeva- 

Pradyumne-Aniruddha. Wiesnet’s as- 
sertion that what is dealt with here was originally 
a Narayana temple, which only later was trans- 
formed into a Jagannath temple, is superfluous, 
since a Narayana temple can easily be named 
Jagannath temple as well (cf. Rrpne Jagannath 
in Puri). 

The compound word аана 
dbüli-dbüsarita-firoruba does not refer to the deity 
(p. 26), but rather to (the king) Srinivasamalla, 
who worships the deity, being ‘the one whose hair 
is made dusty by the dust from the foot-lotus of 
Lokanátha*. 

The third chapter, « Typological Classification of 
Nepalese Temples with Multiple Roofs » deserves 
our special attention. It recalls contradictory 
theses the independence or dependence 
of the so-called « Pagoda style » (Fergusson, lévi, 
Coomaraswamy, Brown and others), and then 
approaches Nepalese temple architecture with two 
crucial questions: «1. The question of construc- 
tion method (timber construction, consequent roof 
shape) and 2. the question of building type (temple 
towers, pegodas) » (р. 36). 

Conceming the type of construction, Wiesner 
disputes the view of those, who, in regard to 
Nepalese temple architecture speak of timber 
construction: « Nepalese temples are built rather 
of brick, with only the roof structure, false ceilings 
and the frames of doors and windows consisting 
of wood» (p. 47). 

Wiesner also finds the expression “pagodas” 
ог “tower temples” (p. 38) inapplicable. A more 
exact investigation reveals, rather, to the author 
that the traditional temple was only two-storied, 
that is to say, it had another roof above an upper 
compartment. Three-storied temples were, accord- 
ing to Wiesner, begun at the earliest in the 16th 
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century (first specimen: Taleju temple in Kath- 
mandu under Mahendramalla in 1564). Both of 
the only still higher temples are cven later, 
Kumbhefvara (17th century), Nyatapola (around 
1700). Wiesnet derives a convincing argument for 
the older two-storiedness from the structure of 
the building itself: «The temple contains a core 
which extends through two floors, and encloses 
both the cult image and the empty compartment 
above (Fig. 6). Around this core, there is a closed 
circumambulatory path (predaksinapatha), so that 
the wall of the core forms the inner wall of the 
pradaksinapatha here while, in the upper story, 
it forms the outer wall of the temple. Hence the 
buildings have quite a simple structure consisting 
of two parts: the core, and the pradaksinüpatha 
enclosing it in the lower story. » (p. 43). According 
to Wiesner, by the addition of а third story ete., 
the design of the temple is changed (fig. 6), 
although this is not visible from the outside. 

The original temple reduced to three elements 
(viz. cella, ambulatory and empty compartment in 
the upper story) is then placed by Wiesner in a 
morphological relationship to such temples of late 
and post-Gupta periods in India, which have 
comparable qualities or perhaps could have had: 
Parvati temple at Маспа Kufhara, Siva temple at. 
Bhumare, temple at Gop, and Медин and Lad 
Khan temple at Aihole. Furthermore, Wiesner 
brings in Bengal and Kerala temples for a com- 
parison, which, like the Nepalese ones « are on 
the periphery of the Indian sub-continent — both 
geographically and culturally » (p. 51). Thus we 
meet with a clear and coherent canception, which 
finds the relatives of Nepalese temples neither in 
Chinese pagodas, nor in tbe native tradition of 
Nepal, but rather in the Indian classic under the 
Guptas. One could simply say, the closing chap- 
ters IV-VII primarily serve the purpose of con- 
firming the Indian origin of the Nepalese temple 
in detail, that is, through careful description and 
comparison of the architectural embellishment. 
Now, let us examine Wiesner’s line of argumen 
tation in chapter ПІ. 


As to the construction method the Nepalese 
architecture can neither be characterized as timber 
work nor as brick work, it is essentially both. 
The outer brick walls af the temple type described 
by Wiesner (fig..16) are replaced on numerous 
temples by arcades, which, in turn, support. brick 
walls (Korn, temple type F, p. 37). The main 
burden of both upper stories of the three-storied 
Kasthamandapa is not supported by brick walls, 
but rather by four powerful interior pillars (Korn 
p. 97). The third story effects here no change 
of design, the supportive pillars of all three 
stories stand one precisely upon another. Nepalese 
halls, ic. rest and assembly houses, assumed the 


additional functions of а temple at an early date, 


of which can be traced back into the 12th century 
-and those pillars of which on the ground floor 
belong to the original parts of the extent building 
(Slusser, p. 208), was three-storied from the 
beginning. Therefore the possibility remains open, 
that even pure temples could have been three- 
storied already before the 16th century, а possi- 
bility which Wiesner himself conceded for the 
Indreévara in Panauti (pp. 43 and 50). Wiesner’s 
assumption, however, is well founded, that the 
_ twostoried temple represents the historically older 
type, specimens of which are the venerable 
Pagupetinath in Deopatan and the Visnu temple 
of Cangu Narayan, both basically unchanged. 
Wiesner is equally correct, when ће casts а 
glance at similar. structures in Indie. In contrast 
to the author I would not bring in the Siva 
temple of Bhumara and both of the above 
mentioned Aihole temples. The Siva temple of 
Bhumara had no upper cella, as can be conclusively 
deduced, from а comparison with the Gupta 
temple of Marhis, studied by P. Chandra, but 
rather had a stepped roof, the material of which 
is found today, for the most part, in the Allahabad 
Museum (cf. P. Chandra, « А Vamana Temple at 
Marhia and some reflections on Gupta architec- 
шге», Artibus Asiae, 32, 1970, pp. 125-145, and 
P. Chandra, Stone Sculpture in the Allababad 
Museum, Poona, 1970, p. 73). Both Aihole 
temples have to be neglected because they include 
already fully developed porches. If Gop — testi- 
monium of a highly developed and richly decorated 


of timber» (p. 47), is 

to be doubted (cf. Nensvsti-Dhaky, « The Maitraka 
and Saindhava Temples of Gujarat », Artibus Asiae, 
Suppl. XXVI, 1969, pp. 33 et seq). The com- 
parison sought by Wiesner is best achieved on the 
Parvati temple at Маспа Kutbara with its closed 
pradek;i&apatba and its separate, flatly roofed, 


In the fourth chapter, the author treats « The 
Portal System of Nepalese State Temples » (рр. 52- ` 
79). The portal type studied consists of a middle 
and two flanking woodcut doors with richly 


` decorated frames, a door lintel extended to both 


ЈЕ one were to set а Newari architect the 


task of constructing a building with a central 
part, which should rise up above the surrounding 
parts by the height of a story, then, due to his 
building materials (clay and wood) there would 
almost unavoidably result a house with upper 
smaller and lower larger hipped roof (just as 
the temples are actually constructed). Thus, if 
the tradition was the cella, closed pradaksinapatha 
and upper cella, which were taken over as an 
Indian premise, should we not then, at least, leave 
the type of construction of such а house over to 
the Newar architect, as a native-achievement based 
upon bis material means? 


sides, an often equally widely extended threshold, 
as well as decorative, curved wall brackets between 
outer frame and door ‘lintel. Wiesner derives the 
extended stepped door lintel of the Nepalese 
temples from Kusápa panels widening the 
frame in lintel fashion (figs. 17-18). Without 
wanting to rule out this possibility completely, 
there remains, however, the obvious fact thet in 
Nepal on profane 2s well as on cult structures, 
on doors as well as on windows, lintels and 
thresholds resp. cotnices (for which there are no 
examples in India) are widely extended in mutual 
balance and give the Newari facade design an 
unmistakable character not to be found elsewhere 
(cf. Fran P. Hosken, The Kathmandu Valley 
Towns, New York, 1974, passim). 


The curved wall bracket leads Wiesner beck 
to the Salabhafijika consoles of pre-Knsina (Safici, 
Кака! Tila) and Kusapa forenas.: Two, in the 
beginning, undifferentiated opksadevatds become 
differentiated in the Gupta period in the shape 
of the river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna and find 
place on the lintel ends of the temple doors, a 
place comparable to the former /orema brackets. 
Their final place is later on the door frame below, 
right and left. The most interesting specimen 
comes from Jankhat (fig. 22b), showing as a 
connective member, the transition of the Гогена 
bracket women to the temple lintel women. 
Wiesner pleces the influence of this architectural 
motif upon Nepal logically «to the transition 

between the Кира and Gupta times» 
(p. 71). As further supports for this dating one 
then reads surprisingly: «In Nepal, Ganga and 
Yamuna аге not differentiated goddesses » (loc. 
cit) It is not clear which observations on which 
temples led to this dictum. I myself have only 
noted the console bracket figures on the Vifvandtha 
temple (and the ane related to it, the Hari-Sankara 
Temple in Patan), where the figures dealt with 
are not at all female figures, but rather images of 
Siva on makara (two on each portal), named 
Mrtyufijeye by a local brahmin. In Mul Chok of 
the Palece at Patan, both river goddesses are 
clearly differentiated: two large bronze figures, 
Сайда upon makara, Yamuna standing upon kërma 
(Hosken, figs. 85 and 86). 

The comparison made between the pilaster 
forms, friezes and motifs of the Nepalese portal 
area on one hand and Indien patterns on the 
other, аге not so conclusive that a 
kinship would be unavoidable (pp. 71-75). Here, 

individual 


the Newari artists show a thoroughly 
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mode of expression, which would ђе still clearer, 
if the figural decoration of the portals would once 
be precisely studied and published. I do not at 
all see how projecting horizontal layers of a pilaster 
capital morphologically are to be connected with 


the receding layers of a merdapa tof da Orissa 


(p. 76£.) 

. The trefoil arch above фе flanking doors 
is traced back by Wiesner, due to « harnsheped 
elemerits », to Раја influence (pp. 78 f.) on account 
of a similar design in Раја painting end sculpture. 
It should not be overlooked, however, thet the 
trefoil -arch as а door-frame, without the horn- 
shaped element, is well known from the temple 
architecture of Kashmir (Pandrethan, Wangath, 
Martanda), and was already common as a niche 
motif in Gandhara, where we are led by Wiesner’s 
fifth chapter « The Cornice of Nepalese Temples » 
(pp. 80-88). 

Wiesner convincingly. traces a console cornice, 
the beam ends of which are shaped like masks, 
back to the corresponding forms in Gandhara. 
From there, as the author points: out in an 
interesting digression, this motif runs through 
the temple architecture in the north, as well as 
in the south of India, though with numerous 
changes, vix. ‘simplifications -and developments. 
When Nepal inherited the motif remains an open 
question, « because eg. in Kashmir ... the motif 
in its entirety was surprisingly well preserved to 
a late date» (р. 88+). 


In chapter VI, Wiesner deals with roof struts, | 


which are so charecteristic for the appearance of 
the Nepalese temple. They are architectural 
elements, which connect the far projecting hipped 
roof on the sides and corners with the temple 
wall (pp. 89-103). Again taking а glance at India, 
the author refers to quarter-round or straight 
brackets decorated with Atlantes or female figures 
(+ Salabhefijikis »), which can be traced from the 
1st century B.C. up until the late medieval period 
(Bhaja, KhandegiriUdayagiri, Ajanta,  Badami 
Nagdá, Jainetemples on Mt. Abu, Hoyéala 
temples). 

Between the early figural struts of Khandagiri- 
Udayagiri (around the beginning of the Christian 
era) and of Badami (6th century), which the author 


places before Ajanta П, a gap in the line of. 


development emerges, which he attemps to fill in 
with the aid of Kusana vedika posts, upon which 
female figures on squatting dwarfs «ле visible 
(fig. 45). Essential for this assumption is the 
conviction, that « members with different tecfonic 
function had the same architectural: form: and 
were given Ше same iconographic ornamentation » 
„(р. 101). Concrete evidence is, finally, the frag- 
ment of a female figure with child, the upper 
edge of which is ‘significant. «This is evenly 


worked, has a tenon and slopes off to the back, 
which suggests that it was at one time installed 
in a forward sloping position » (p. 103, pl. XVIb, 
Museum für Indische Kunst Berlin, Kat. Nr. I, 
10168). If the figure, as Wiesner would like to 
assume, really supported a slanted roof of the type 


‘of the Nepalese temple roofs, remains, nevertheless, 


questionable. On account of the slight height and 
slanting of the fragment (23 cm w; 26 cm k; 
original height assuming the same proportions as . 
the vedika-stembba:: max. 75 cm), I consider a 
function as pillar decor as probable. 

Generally, the question of a depen- 
dence of the decorated struts in Nepal on Indian 
prototypes, I would like to advance the following 
considerations this tectonic element 
and its decor. 1. A wooden beam, which supports 
a slanted roof, is not only characteristic for 
Nepalese temples, but rather dominates the entire 
realm of profane architecture, viz. the simple 
house construction of the valley (Hosken, passim). 
2. A Salabhafjika-like decor of such a ‘strut is not 
the more frequent, but rather the more seldom 
found type. In many cases, we meet erotic scenes 
or gods and goddesses, who are directly related 
with the deity worshipped inside the temple. 
3. Many of the floral and figural motifs generally 
spread around the wall of the Indian temple are 
collected on the Nepalese temple primarily in the 
wood-cut struts. Furthermore, there was only the 
possibility of. embedding additional stone reliefs 
into the brick wall, a possibility which was only 
sparingly used. 

In the seventh chapter «Evolution of the 
Pagupati Temple Type», the author summarizes: 
« „ће brick architecture of Nepal in its entirety 
is based on the art of the Kugána period. This - 
is a surprising result» (p. 107). In addition, he 
says: «In the 2nd century AD., the Indian lintel 
cornice and roof strut motifs had already reached 
the established form they have in Nepal today » 
(р. 106), while the adoption of the curved wall | 
bracket is ascribed to the Kuşãna Gupta transition 
period, ie. around 300 A.D. (p. 107) The 
structural body of the temple consisting of cella, 
circumambulatory peth and upper cella, was, as 
we have heard, placed in a relationship with the 
Gupta tefnples, it is true; but now Wiesner 
proceeds through the following considerations into 
the Kusápa period. He believes that the Parvati 
temple with its upper cella stands at the end of 
а line of development (before the development of 
mandapa and fikbera), which, at its zenith, being 


` the Kusina period, are imaginable also .аз four- 
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doored temples like the Nepalese ones, whereas 
in the Gupta period,. the doors (dvéra) were 
replaced on three: sides by windows (gbamadvara). 


. Can one agree with this, at first astonishing, 


result? ~То my view, only in parts. Even when 
the heritage, which the Newars took over from 
India, was that of a sacred structure, the essential 
characteristics of which were the square cella, 
closed ambulatory and some type of upper cella, 
then the conclusion is, indeed, that the Nepalese 
temple, as seen today with its decor, is less in 
agreement with Indian buildings than with the 
sacred and profane structures of the surrounding 
Newar culture. The broad and stepped lintel, 
harmoniously matched with an extended threshold 
resp. cornice on the one hand, oblique struts 
supporting sloping roofs on the other hand are, 

, Characteristic traits of each better city 
ле "and it would be turning things topsy-turvy 
if one would assume temple building and temple 
façade decoration would have defined the form 
of the bome of Nepalese city peasants. 

In this connection, one should once again refer 
to the tradition of the rest and assembly houses, 
impressively presented by Slusser-Vajracarya (sec 
above). The evidence of the author is convincing, 
that structural factors of the Nepalese temple and 
some ‘prominent architectural motifs (cornices, 
curved wall bracket) can be traced back into pre- 
classic India. 

The detailed comparison of the features of 
the Nepalese temple with the characteristic elements 
of the Indian temple tradition is new ground 
within the research field and makes Wiesner’s 
work highly worthy. The author places Nepalese 
temple architecture within the same cultural com- 
munity with India, which is also responsible for 
the -sculptural and pictorial tradition as has con 
vincingly been worked out by P. Pal. Indeed, 
Wiesner tends to emphasize the dependence and 
to overlook or to shorten the indigenous contri- 
bution of Newar craftsmen. That the getup of 
the book with few pictures (46 drawings, XV 
plates) turned out somewhat insufficient, will not 
be held against the author, but rather must be 
attributed to the publisher. 


 ADALBERT J. Дап. 


S.R. Rao, Lothal and the Indus Civilization 
(Bombay, Asie Publishing House, 1973, 215 
pp., 40 figs., ХІПІ рія). 

Rao's book sets itself the alm, which i$ not 
an easy one to fulfil, of establishing fixed points 
with regard to the Indus civilization. 

The problems which the rise, development 
and fall of this “empire” have posed archaeologists 
and scholars in the field are certainly not easy 
ones to solve. At one time Marshall’s, and 
especially Wheeler’s, excavations had made known 
the important phenomenon of the process of 


‘cerned. Taking 


urbanization in India, that could be compared 
with other, better known urban cultures in the 
West, but they had not been able to give definite 
answers to the questions about the origin and the 
end of the Indus civilization. 

The author is well awere that in order to deal 
with the subject it is necessary to widen the scope 
of investigation, that is to say, to make use of 
all the evidence that has been obtained by the 
work of archaeologists over the past twenty years. 
And so the book begins with a detailed description 
of the exploration of the sites of Harappa, 
Mohenjo-daro and Chanu-daro, and then of the 
pre-Harappan sites in Sind, Baluchistan and 
Makran, and.of the pre-Harappan and Нагаррап 
sites in Rajasthan and Gujarat (especially Kali- 
bangan and Rangpur). The author then goes on 
to illustrate the excavations at Lothel, which he 
himself carried.out in the 1950s. After this come 
several chapters which are devoted each to various 
aspects of this civilization, fram economic to social 
organization, from the activity of artists and 
craftsmen to that of tradesmen, from the enigma 
of the language to the interpretation of religious 
beliefs and funerary rites. 

Compared with the traditional scientific litera- 
ture on the matter, the author takes an original 
position over these subjects. In he 
emphasizes the importance of the agricultural and 
trading activities of the inhabitants of the empire 
in opposition to the traditional exaltation of the 
urban nature of the Indus civilization. On the 
basis of the inscribed seals he proposes his own 
interpretation of the script, which he claims 
evolved from a syllabic to an alphabetic one, and 
of the language, which he believes is not Dravidian 
as Soviet scholars have maintained, but Indo- 
E не 

as vocabulary, semantics and phonology are con- 

this . theory аз his 
starting point, he advances the hypothesis thet the 
Harappans were the ancestors of the Vedic Aryans. 

At’ the conclusion of this long, accurate and 
complete study on the Harappan civilization, the 
author gives his answer to three basic questions: 
who were the Harappans, what connection was 
there between the neolithic рге-Нагаррап cultures 
and the later civilization, when and by what 


. means did the end of the Indus civilization come 
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about? 

The detailed study of the numerous reports 
on the bone remains found in the excavations, as 
well as on the peoples that now occupy the areas 
where once the Harappans lived, has led the 
author to the conclusion that tbe population of | 
the Indus Valley and Gujarat in the 3rd millen- 
nium B.C. was made up of several groups, among 
wii de onc that тора din Ered eyident 
affinities with the present-day Indo-Aryan speaking 


population of India. Furthermore, the material 
culture that has come to light in the Indus Valley 
cities does not have any connections with the 
culture of ‘the neolithic settlements. that preceded 
them. Thus the author thinks it unlikely that 
these ' сап be called proto-Harappan, but they 
certainly contributed, to a greater or lesser degree, 
to enrich the Indus civilization. Ate we tó deduce 
that the authors of the Indus civilization were 
newcomers who settled in a context of a high 
culturel] level but without the ability to express 
the two revolutionary factors that are the basis 
of the new civilization, namely the idea of the 
city and writing? The author rightly maintains 
that the time is not yet ripe for an answer to 
this question. He firmly refuses, however, to 
accept the hypothesis that the Harappans borrowed 
the foundations of thelr civilization from the 
Sumerians, in so far that there are not enough 
analogies to prove it. It seems to me, however, 
that to attach more importance to the resemblances 
then to the differences (or vice versa) between 
the urban cultures of the Near East and India 
‘is of no great significance compared with the 
problem of the birth of urban civilization. 
Chronologically speaking, there is no doubt that 
the phenomenon first came into being in the 
West, but it is highly probable that the existence 
of similar conditions, such as the development of 
craft or of trade, led to similar results. However, 
possible “loans” or “influences” would not subtract 
from the merits.of the Indus civilization, these 
being, as the author emphasizes, the realization 
of a unitary, peaceable State compages that was 
capable of spreading afar the technical knowledge 
it had acquired while respecting the local self-rule 
of the other regions. : 

A number of concomitant factors — climatic, 
economic, political — brought about the end of 
the Harappan empire. It is to the author’s credit 


Francoise Diearp, Répertoire analytique des 
cylindres orientaux publiés dans des sources 

' bibliographiques éparses (sur ordinateur), avec 
ја collaboration de: C. AszLLARD, L. BOUREL- 
LY, J. DESBAYES, J-C. Слврім, J. Le Mafra, 
М.-К. ЗатомЕ, publié avec le concours de Ја 
Délégation Générale à la Recherche Scientifique 
et Technique, 3. volumes and a card catalogue 
in two cardboard boxes: (Paris, Éditions du 
Centre National de Ја Recherche Scientifique, 
1975; vol. 1: 320 pp.; vol. 2: 349 pp.; vol. 3: 
217 pp.; catalogue: 3923 cards). 


This Répertoire is one in the series of analytical 
“publications” in the field of archaeology, prepared 
by the CNRS since 1956 when J. DESHAYES 
published Le Fichier mécenograpbigue de l'Outil- 
lage (Beyrouth), followed eight years later by 
the Index de POxtillage by J. CuwisrorHE and 
J. Desuayes (Paris, 1964). It also represents 
an improvement, because the perforated cards 
have now been replaced by an electronic file. 


The aim of such a monumental work is that 
of making the scientific elaboration of iconogra- 
phical data easier, though one may doubt that it 
will be employed extensively by scholars. Actually 
the Répertoire is not a "publication" in the full 
sense of the word, rather it is a “provocation”: 
whet is made publicly known is not the repertory 
itself, but only the fact that such a repertory does 
exist, the way in which one may consult it, and 
the kind of information one may expect from it, 
under peculiar conditions that are different from 
those in which the current archaeological publi- 
cations are usually read. Humanistic disciplines 


| ате urged to modify their behaviour patterns, 


that he emphasizes not only the importance of 


the lete Harappan phase thet is found in localities 
such as Lothal, but above all that he has identified 
the results of this culture in Gujarat and Мадуа 
Pradesh where, around the middle of the 2nd 
millennium B.C., Red Lustrous Ware and Black- 
&nd-red Ware became common, and he has pointed 


In conclusion, we may say that Rao’s enormous 
-work is a fundamental step in the study of the 
Indus civilization because of the seriousness with 
which the various problems are tackled, even 
though we cannot, at the present moment, consider 
` them «s having been definitely solved. 
| CHIARA SILVI ANTONIN 
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which have remained unchanged during the last 
two centuries or so, as a consequence of the 
general evolution of methods in scientific research. 
Nevertheless the moment in which this appeal is. 
listened to seerhs to be still distant if — as Gardin 
remarks (vol. 1, p. 236) — «aucun archéologue 
n'a jamais à notre connaissance demandé à con- 
sulter le “Fichier mécanographique de l'Outillage" 
[..], fütce par correspondance, comme la publi. 
cation de 1956 y invitait; et [Index de l'Outil 
lage" paru en 1964 ne semble pas avoir été utilisé 
davantage, si l'on en juge per le peu de références 
dont il a feit отн AE 

autrement que per des compte-rendus pour Ја | 
plupart flatteurs mais sans conséquence ». 

No review can reasonably be expected to 
provide a complete insight of this Répertoire and 
а mere description may appear unnecessary. 
would just recall that the part in book form is 
divided into three volumes, volume 1 containing 
*principles and results", volume 2 the code, and 
volume 3 a commentary. 


I ` 


As for the way of using the Répertoire, I deem _ 


` it useful for our readers to reproduce hete some 
passages from a leaflet circulated by the CNRS: 
the Répertoire is «a computer file in which 
searches can be made on any term or index “entry” 
taken one by one, but also on any combination 
of such terms taken 2 by 2.., я by m. Let us 
suppose for instance that in the course of a study 
on religious iconography in the Ancient East, a 
search be required on a more specific theme, in 
which two Битен or bybrid beings are facing an 
emblem (anspecified) over which stands a winged 
disk, each being bolding in one band a vessel 
while the other band is raised towards the winged 
disk, the group thus formed showing some sym- 
meiry; and let us imagine that ап iconographical 
index has been set up [...] with entries such as 
the words or expreasions in italics in the above 
sentence. The computer search consists in first 
selecting the terms which are to express the 
query, according to the rules of a given descrip- 
tive language, and then leaving it to the machine 
to sort out, among all the cylinder descriptions 
that have been recorded in that same language, 
those which include every term of the query. The 
answers provided by the computer take the form 
of references, bibliographical or other, which 
enable the user to locate the corresponding cyl- 
inders [...]. 

ж The analytical tool upon which the file is 
based is a "Code" made up of all the terms 
— with their definitions — used for describing 
the iconographical data according to the combi- 
natorial principles recalled above. Those terms 
are grouped in semantic classes, each of which 
corresponds to a separate chapter in the Code: 
categories of Beings in presence and their “case” 
(viz. their logical role in a given scene: subject, 
object, adjunct, etc.), animate figures (Humans, 
Animals, Hybrids), their attitudes (Posture, Ges- 
tures...), their interrelations — logical (Action, 
Syntax...) or spatial (Configuration), inanimate 
motifs (Buildings, Plants, Emblems...), etc. The 
same terms are to be used in formulating queries, 
for retrieval purposes [...]. 

« The electronic file is kept by the Centre de 
Recherches Archéologiques, which is the processing 
agency [..]. The answers provided by the com 
puter ate lists of reference numbers indicating the 
cylinders which possess the required features, in 
the present corpus [...] ». 

The use of the Répertoire therefore has a 
natural limit in the fact that it includes only 
c. 4000 cylinders published in scattered biblio- 
graphical sources, excluding the major catalogues. 
That is why it is an only too easy forecast that 
the card catalogue is the part of the Répertoire 
which archaeologists will welcome more than 
any other. 
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It is also fair to remark that though its 
manufacturing cost is obviously very high (and 
the card catalogue accounts for c. 7096 of the 
total publication expenses!) the price of tbe 
Répertoire (790 F) has been kept within reasonable 
limits. À copy of it in every specialized library 
will place all students of Near Eastern cylinder 
seals on 2 firm and equal ground for starting their 
iconographical researches. Even if most scholars 
are still reluctant to accept these new auxiliary 
tools in their work, it is by now obvious thet 
these will soon become — actually they already 
are — indispensable for anybody who is eager to 
invest his time in an advantageous way. 

MAURIZIO TADDEI 


TAPAN Kumar Das GUPTA, Der раја: cine 
vedische Waffe, (Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien 
herausgegeben vom Seminar für Kultur und 
Geschichte Indiens an der Universität Hamburg, 
16) (Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag, 1975; 
vi (unnumbered) - 119 pp., illustrations in 
the text). 


This is an important book for both the archae- 
ologist and the student of iconography. The 
author describes the several varieties of рађа; 
depicted in the art of India end other surrounding 
countries and compares them with the Gandharan 
variety. This seems to be derived from an 
altogether different stem, presumably the Greek 
keraunós or thunderbolt of Zeus. 

The purely Indian type of vejra is then con- 
sidered in the light of the descriptions we find 
in Vedic and Вгаћтара literature. The author 
comes to the conclusion that the vajra is neither 
a “thunderbolt” nor а “club”, even less a 
“harpoon”, as has been suggested by some scholars; 
he suggests that the vajra was a real weapon that 
could be used both by hurling it (as D.P. Agrawal 
has suggested) and by grasping it for the purpose 
of cutting, splitting or smashing. 

The author also believes that the well-known 
“anthropomorphic figures" that form the bulk of 
the “copper hoards” from the Gangetic basin, are 
actual vajras. This is undoubtedly the most 
challenging part of the book and one must say 

— though the author himself does not feel 
certain about this identification — nobody will 
be allowed to deal with the “anthropomorphic 
figures”: without taking Das Gupta’s hypothesis 
into serious account. 

A few drawings and photographs illustrate the 
way the copper part of the раја could be com 
pleted with а wooden one. Though the resulting 
object does not seem to be sufficiently handy and 
manageable, its resemblance to the weapon of 


Indra and other deities in Indian iconography is 
really striking. The author actually suggests the 
different ways in which the weapon could be used 
(pp. 77-78) but I am afraid be does not succeed 
in dispelling all shadows of doubt. 

Das Gupta himself points to another difficulty, 
arising from the fact that the distribution of the 
so-called “anthropomorphic figures” is limited 
within the Gangetic basin (p. 80), while one 
would expect to find them in the whole area 
where the vajra (Avestan vara) is known from 
literary sources, ie. also in Iran and the North- 
West of India. | 

А six-pege English summary concludes the 
book. 

MAURIZIO Tapper 


Kraus Frscuer, Dächer, Decken und Gewölbe 
indischer Kultstatten und Nutzbauten (Wiesba- 
den, Franz Steiner Verlag, 1974, IX-191 pp., 
64 pls.). 


A tireless walker and a careful compiler of 
pithy notes, even in the most adverse circum- 
stances, the author of this remarkable work has 
paid particular attention, in his architectural in- 
vestigations, to those espects that are traditionally 
disregarded in art history — the technical aspects 
of building, forms of handicraft, materials used. 
That is to say, all the aspects which, in India, 
go to “make” the history of architecture, at least 
as much as the theories on the mandalic layout 
of the buildings or the symbolic value attributed 
to the’ various parts of a temple. 

It will be sufficient to mention the sections 
into which the work is divided to make it clear 
on what occasion it may usefully be consulted. 

After an Introduction (section I) dealing with 
volume and space (Baukörper und Räume) in 
pre-Muslim and Muslim India, section П gives 
the essential features of Indian and Islamic 
building (Bauwesen). 

With section Ш we enter fully into the treat- 
ment of the main building methods (Bauweisen), 
that are described from the simplest (covering of 
а room with one stone) to the most sophisticated, 
e.g. vaults and domes, without overlooking such 
peculiar forms as the Laternendecke and the 
corbelled vault (Rimgscbicbtendecke). 

This is the most substantial part of the book 
(pp. 23-132), whose consultation is facilitated by 
section. IV (pp. 133-43), where the monuments 
аге grouped according to their geographical and 
chronologically effinity. The contents of these two 
sections are then summarized in a table of 
co-ordinates on pp. 182-87. 

The text benefits from the addition of an 
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extensive bibliography and an index. The graphic 
and photographic apparatus is a rich and well 
chosen one. 

MAURIZIO TADDEI 


Рвамор CHANDRA (ed.), Studies in Indian Temple 
Architecture. Papers presented at а Seminar 
held in Varanasi, 1967 (New Delhi, American 
Institute of Indian Studies, 1975, 317 pp., 
162 pls.). 


As we can gather from the title itself, this 
volume contains almost all the papers submitted 
to the Seminar held in Varanasi under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Pramod Chandra. The papers, written 
by well known specialists of Indian architecture, 
аге generally very interesting and exhaustive: 
therefore the volume, though dealing with dif- 
ferent subjects, represents an important contribu- 
tion to the study of Indian architecture. I quote 
some of them: The temple as Purusa by Stella 
Kramrisch, The Study of Indian Temple Architec- 
ture by Pramod Chandra, which is а survey of what 
has been written on this subject and the value 
of the different studies, a critical history of the 
researches by Western and Indian scholars in 
this subject; Bengal Brick Temples by K. 
Fisher. Furthermore, Extracts from the Silpasarini 
by Alice Boner; The Vastuvidyd of Vifvakarmd 
by Pr. О. Sompura; Early Pandya, Muttareyar 
and Irukkuvel Architecture by K. V. Soundara 
Rajan, and so on. 

An anthology, therefore, of studies on general 
problems, on single temples, on the temples of 
a particular region. 

We must be grateful to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute for having sponsored and contributed to the 
realization of this useful work. The printing and 
the plates are excellent. 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


OLIVER AURENCHE (ed), Dictionnaire illustré 
multilingue de P Architecture du Proche Orient 
Ancien (Lyon, Institut Frangais d'Archéologie 
de Beyrouth, Publication hors série. Collec- 
tion de la Maison de l'Orient Méditerranéen 
ancien n. 3. Série Archéologique, 2, 1977, 
391 pp.). 


= 

An opus magnum. The first part is an 
illustrated dictionary of architectural terms with 
an explanation of each separate term; the dictio- 
naty, which is extremely useful, is followed by 
a bibliographical index. The second part consists 
of a multilingual dictionary: French-German, Ger- 


` 


. million. 


man-French; ^ English-French, French-English; 
French-Arabic, _ ArabicFrench;  French-Greek, 
Greek-French; — French-Italian, — Italian-French; 


French-Turkish, Turkish-French. © A work neces 
sary for scholars interested in the study and in 
the excavations of the architectonic monuments of 
Near East. 

GIUSEPPE Tucc 


x 


ETHNOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


MONIKA TuIEL-HORSTMANN, Sadami-lieder. Siu- 
dien xu einer nordindischen Volksliedliteretur 
(Newindische Studien, 5) - Wiesbaden, Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1978, 276 pp). ~ 


- This work is а valuable addition to various 
disciplines that are historicoliterary and gei 
steswissenschaftlich in the widest sense. . With 
an akribeia deserving instant acclaim, the suthoress 
(a teacher of neo-Indian languages and literatures 
at the University of Bonn) has analysed a collec- 
tion of numerous folk songs in the Sadéni tongue. 
They are accompanied by a welcome introduction 
to the extensive field of tribal and oral poetry 
in an important area of India, and also by a 
synopsis, contained in an elaborate chapter linguis- 


tic in character, of the language of these singular- 


Lieder, their grammatical and syntactical structure 
and otber pertinent philological and musicological 
technicalities. Pages 30-56 form а pithy section 
devoted to the Sprache der Lieder and themselves 
provide a short linguistic monograph set within 
these Studien 


"The айн ioügus, inadequately known and 
studied up to now, is the southernmost dialect 
of Bhojpuri, а neo-Indo-Aryan language of the 
Magadha family of languages of north-east India. 
Sedémi is spoken as а lingua franca in the geo- 
graphical area of Chota-Nagpur and, in the bor- 
dering regions of Bihar and some areas of Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. It is reckoned that Sadan 
is used by about half a million speakers as their 
mother tongue, and as a second language 
(« Zweitsprache ») and lingua franca by another 
It is understood that Sadami is not 
spoken by а homogeneous ethnic group since its 
use is limited to certein low Hindu castes of 
varied origin scattered throughout the mainly 
tribal region of Chota-Nagpur. The non-Aryan 


tribal population of this area consists of various. 


ethnic groups, the best known of which bel belong 
to the Munda, Urdon (Ordon). and. Kharia stock 
and are given over to rice-growing. These tribal 
or semi-tribel populations have, in their villages, 
attracted and gathered the low Hindu castes 
referred to, forming with them a kind of active 
symbiosis whereby the castes engage in specific 
artisan activities and provide various services. 
Owing to this widespread intermixture of 


non-Aryan tribes and ethnic elements speaking 


neo-Indo-Aryan languages, a considerable pro- 
portion of the tribal populations of this area 
have slowly lost their original Dravidian and 
Munda mother tongues replacing these with 
neo-Indo-Aryan languages. These new «first 
languages »  («Ersirpracben ») vary from one 
region to another: at Chota-Nagpur the Erstsprache 
is usually Sadém:; (hence the term ларритуа is 
used as а synonym for it), while in Orissa it is 
either Sadan: or От. Similar changes and 
linguistic shifts are evident in more or less 
advanced phases in “the other groups involved. 
This process has been a particularly radical one 
among the Mundespeaking Kbaria, yet the trans- 
formation took place no less vigorously among 
the Uron who speak (or rather spoke) Kurukb, 
an isolated Dravidian tongue (located round the 
town of Abikapur to the west of Jamshedpur) in 
the midst of an Indo-Aryan-speaking area. The 
language shift may be more advanced or more 
tentative eccording to the individual ethnic groups 
involved, but 54249 has, nevertheless, asserted 
itself widely as a mother tongue in several of 
these tribal units. The process has been much 
more sluggish within the ethniclinguistic ambit 
of other Munda апі Santal tribes. The authoress 
has gathered her own material mainly in the tribal. 
environment of the Urdon who have largely 
abandoned their own tongue, Dravidian Kurukb, 
for Sedani, using it as their new Erstspracbe. The 
Uraom (or Ordon) form a tribal community of 
about а million speakers which is known to students 
of folklore thanks to various publications includ- 
ing the weighty monograph by the late Father 
Matthies Hermanns (1973) entitled Die Orgon 
which deals with the religious end magical 
Weltanschawung of this tribe (other volumes in 
the same series are devoted to other Primitivstám- 
me of India). Owing to these ethnological studies, 
supplemented now by Mrs Thiel-Horstmann’s fine 
volume that we are reviewing, the Urdon (Ordon) 
&re at present one of the tribel and linguistic 
entities best known and most studied in India 
especially as regards its most characteristic spiritual 
and social features (myths, rites, magic, oral 
poetry, etc.) 

Folk-songs in S«dami, largely collected i loco 
by the authoress, come mainly from the Urdon 
after the latter had adopted «dam: as their 


language. The ‘present work confines itself 
exclusively to the folk-songs of the Urdos in the 
new language, whereas songs composed in the 
Kurukb have not been taken into con 
sideration by Mrs Thiel-Horstmann. Nevertheless, 
in many of the songs she reproduces a strange 
diglossy is apparent — а singular mixture of the 
two languages spoken by the Uréon: we can thus 


phenomenon on which sociology and the com- 
parative study of languages (cf. the programmatic 
paper by C.A. Ferguson, Diglossia, in Word, 
vol. 15, 1959) continues to focus with analytical 
interest, and to which Dr Thiel-Horstmann 
herself (under -her previous паше Jordan- 
Horstmann) devoted an important theoretical 
article in 1974 (« Ein soziolingsistischer 22:6 
der Zweispracbigkeit ін Cbotanagpur - Biber» in 
ZDMG, Suppl. П). 

While, generally speaking, diglowy or Ы- 
lingualism relates to the connexion between the 
“high” language and respective dialect, in the 
instance here considered it consists of the shift 
from a Dravidian mother tongue to a modem 
Indo-Aryan mother tongue: languages belonging, 


then, to fundamentally different branches, though - 


phenomena of convergence between the two great 
language families of Indie are attested from the 
time of the Rgveda. North-West India has been 
. the scene of such convergence down to the present 
day when Dravidian languages like Kgrukb 
(Ordon), Malto (in the Bhagalpur area) and others 
still survive as residual evidence of a once very 
extensive Dravidian territory which today is in 
the process of being submerged by an Indo-Aryan 
speaking continent — that of North India. 
Clearly, the numerous, controversial problems 
connected, in the past and in the present, with 
the sociology of the languages of the Indian 
subcontinent could not all be thoroughly examined 
within the context of е present, albeit ample, 
study. This- we could define as ethno-linguistic 
and literary in scope, and its scientific attention 
is focussed on the two large ethnic groups that 
between them make up the 542291 speech com- 
munity- in that socio-cultural symbiosis so effec- 
tively described; by the suthoress: 4) groups 
belonging to the above-mentioned low Hindu 
castes who penetrated into а territory previously 
tribel and Dravidian; and 5) the tribal populations 
thet were already previously settled in this ter- 
ritory. As the authoress shows, the spread of 
Sadani. started by these Hindu castes was favoured 
above all by the need for а common language of 
communication by speakers of Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian tongues and those belonging to the 
Munda family. It should not be forgotten that 
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the Chots-Nagpur Plateau is unique of its kind 
as a linguistic “hotbed” where minor tribel dialects 
like Santali, Munderi, ВЕШ end а number of 
“Anstro-Asian” languages — fairly closely inter- 
related — аге spoken. Most of them are not 
sati classifiable because of their connec- 
ton with other series of languages east of India, 
Mon-Kbmer etc. quite apert from the impact that 
Пан иаа ананас ава alike had 
upon them. 


rise E EE ook Ne ae 
popular level in many villages of the area visited 
by -the authoress has ensured that a supretribal 
tradition of folk-song grew up there: that is to 
say, the Sedani-Volkslieder to which this Bonn 
indologist and ethnologist for many years devoted 
intense research now embodied in the present 
fine volume. Both фе above-mentioned groups 
of the local population — the Hindu castes and 
the tribal units —- are responsible for 
sustaining this tradition; whereas those Lieder in 
which the exponents of the tradition appear to 
be mainly the Hindu castes are a more restricted 
phenomenon. 


The mixed ethnic composition of the exponents 
of these creations of folk poetry is the basis of 
the linguistic features of form and content making 
up this tradition swi generis. For the first time 
the latter is made the subject of an analytical 
study which is pursued despite the regrettable 
scarcity of comparative works devoted to north 
Indian oral folk poetry especially to that which 
is tribal in origin and character. To avoid any 
misunderstanding it should be pointed out that 
there / аге several collections of  folk-songs 
belonging to the area bordering on that studied 
by the authoress (she herself provides a biblio- 
graphical selection of them), but no critical and 
analytical examination of them exists conforming 
to the methodology of modern scientific Volkslied- 
forschung. The achievements of such a method 
ology are clearly well known to the present 
scholar, but its application to the concrete material 
of her research is made more difficult by the 
bewildering multiplicity of languages in which the 
north Indian folk-song of adjoining territories is 
transmitted acquiring fresh varients in form and 
content in the process. The evident fact that 
this linguistic тате magnum proved a fearful 
impediment for the authoress causing her to shrink 
from any attempt at methodical comparison of 
the tribal folk literatures of Chdta-Nigpur will 
come as no surprise. Study of the oral poetry 
of this area in the heart of India, if carried out 
with appropriate criteria, will perhaps reveal or 
at least clarify the sociolinguistic secret of the 
diglossy and socio-cultural symbicsis obtaining in- 
the central zone of the Indian subcontinent, 


thereby leading to fuller па ок ut 
the level of folklore. - 

Even though Dr ТЕН онай has not 
wished, in the present work, to become engulfed 
in a systematic comparison between her material 
of study and the numerous non-Aryan tribal litera- 
tures of the Chota-Nagpur area, а vast corpus of 
folk literature belonging to adjoining areas and 
to the respective north-Indian lengusges has been 
subjected by her to a comparative study that has 
yielded very informative data. It is through these 
comparisons that the peculiarities of Sadami folk- 
song emerge in the midst of the almost limitless 


abundance of similar records in the other languages ` 


of this area. Plainly, such a wealth of documen- 
н (and interpretation) does not allow us to 

be exhaustive even in an ample review like the 
present one. - The efforts of the 
reviewer, however, have been helped by the 


authoress who, through the use of lucid tabular - 


summaries, has set-the characteristics of Sadámi 


folksongs against tbe general features of the- 


Volkslieder of the neighbouring areas of North 
India. While not being able to go into the details 


° (which are, however, of undoubted interest to 


ethnology, VOkerpsycbologie, etc) it can be 
surmised from the aforesaid tables that in customs 
and usages, rites and traditions (eg. those con 
nected with marriage) Hindu prectices in Sadéwi 
folk-songs appear to be mingled with those that 
are typically tribal. The component “marriage” 
permeates almost all the cycles of Sadinî songs 
and predominates in all the descriptions of festive 
celebrations, whereas religious songs are almost 
wholly lacking: and this marks one of the striking 
differences from the neighbouring north Indian 
folk-songs. 

While the north Indian folksong is not 
necessarily associated with dance, the Sadami song 
is almost always a dance-song with the sole 
exception of the (not numerous) religious songs. 
Both the north Indian song of adjoining areas 
and the 54424 songs are strongly marked by а 
plentiful repertoire of stereotyped formulae, always 
repeated in the same way, almost in the manner 
of a refrain- Within the context of north Indian 
folk-songs these formulae are more flexible and 
(relatively) freer, whereas all free individual 
formulary initiative is banished from Sedän 
popular production so that the rich heritage of 
conventional formulae holds unchallenged sway. 
- At times the stereotyped formulae have been 
developed- into outright codes: that is to say, 
nuclei 
understanding of the content, but on the other 
hand, owing to their mainly schematic nature, 
can also, as context, pub ada ud E 


of information that sometimes facilitate * 
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.phenomenon ». 


folk-songs bear a clear religious stamp: they 
abound in invocations of the main Hindu divinities 
and in divine themes, motifs and characters 
deriving from pan-Hindu mythology. In short, 
these north-Indian songs are profoundly impreg- 
nated with Hindu religious thought and its 
transcendental yearning for salvation, etc. In 
north Indian humble folk poetry, too, as in lofty 
literature whether Sanskrit or not, the Indian 
Pantheon is reflected with its representation of 
the mythological deeds of gods and heroes. By 
contrast, the S«dámi songs are decisively worldly- 
minded, - though the songs in honour of Krspa 
and Ката form ‘the few exceptions to this rule. 
Markedly mystico-religious in charecter are also 
the songs deriving from the environment of the 
Kabir Panthis, thet is, of the sect founded by the 


-great religious reformer and teacher of bbakti 


mysticism, Kabir. The adherents to this sect are 
fairly numerous in northern Indie. They draw 
their inspiration from the songs of Kabir which 
are notorjously very influential even outside the 
circle of the Kabir Panthis. In numerous Sadani- 
Lieder reproduced by the authoress in the original 
language and a German translation, she notes this 
influence which was without doubt beneficial, 
for Kabir was а genuine poet whose lyric-religious 
i the 


For the study of the folklore of this heartland 
of India, the attempt to define the typical 
characteristics of the Sedéni song is’ of considerable 
interest, since it may afford us precious insights 
into the mixed Hindu-tribal culture finding ex- 
pression in 542271 folk production. As regards 
the content of Sadéni songs it is, as was pointed 
out, largely profane: relations of kinship predomi- 
nate, in particular the rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with the marriage bond, as well as the. 
problems and psychical and material consequences 
arising from such an act. In the description of ` 
the local customs and usages appertaining, the: 
interpenetration of tribal or semi-tribel culture - 
and the Hindu cultural background is “manifest. 
It is to the merit of the present scholar that she ` 
has identified, in the phenomenon of living 
together of Hindu-tribal low social castes, а 

ferment and а basic presupposition for 
the birth of a singular 542297 folk literature. The 
historico-literary and historico-cultural value of 
the latter is in no way compromised by its not 
being an autochthonous literature. The authoress 
goes to the heart of the matter when she remarks 
thet «for the whole of India one may note that 
there does not exist there a traditional culture 
or literature in the sense of а totally autochthonous 
In all its layers and its many 
facets Indian culture, and popular culture in 


particular, is syncretic in space and time — Indian 
space and time. 
As already noted, this scholar attributes con- 


siderable heuristic importance to the semantics © 


of the stereotyped. formulae that one encounters 
at every turn in Sedéni folk-songs. Such formulae 
are, at least in part, very old and reflect social 
contexts that no longer exist. 


Let us take one | 


example — song no. 45: this song describes the 


` work of the brabmin who, before the wedding, 
draws up the horoscope for the couple concerned. 
It is а practice formerly in use among higher 
Hindu castes which now re-emerges not so much 
as a present reality but as a reminder of the past, 
а past enshrined in these stereotyped formulae. 
In its present social context the population of 
Sadani-speakers (and Sadani-singers and -dancers) 
belonging to the indigenous tribes and the inferior 
castes has appropriated these usages that were 
once the possession of the higher social strata and 
so ate moulded by many centuries of brahminic 
culture. In several other of her penetrating 
analytical comments on individual Lieder (no less 
than 145), the authoress stresses this- tendency 
to take over motifs and content typical of higher 
social strata: and owing to this appropriation 
these elements come within the framework of 
the Lied-in question. They appear as conventional 
formulae, a part of which reveals close analogies 
with the heritage of north Indian lyrical folk 
poetry. ` 

The matter does not end ћете. Structural 
affinities are found by the authoress even in 
popular songs of other linguistic and socio-cultural 
communities, ancient and modern alike, even 
though geographically distant from the Central 
° Plateau around Chota-Nagpur. Parallelism, for 
example, that symmetrical arrangement of words 
in a sequence of clauses or parts of clauses, is a 
time-honoured stylistic device, a feature of popular 
poetry throughout almost the entire world of 
literature .including the folk literatures of the 
main western languages, at least in a more or 
less “archaic” phase of their development. The 
illuminating sub-chapter of the present monograph, 
devoted to the Form der Lieder (pp. 57-94) widely 
documents the close connexion between these 
two formative сапопљ of popular poetry: the 


^ schaft, 1973, 2 vols, 740 pp. 190 ill. 


musicological supplement by Rosina Schlenker- 
Sonnenschmidt which provides the musical tran- 
scription in а European notation of the main 

GusTAV GLAESSER 


MARTIN VOGEL, Оло; Lyras, Der Esel mit der 
Leier (Düsseldorf, Verlag der Gesellschaft zur 
Förderung der systematischen Musikwissen- 


Orpheus-Schriftenreihe zu Grundfragen der - 
Musik Bde 13 u. 14). ` 


In the book under review the author, Professor 
of Musicology, continues earlier publications in 
the comperative history of civilization, analysing 
as well as synthesizing subjects as the bases of 
archaeological, ethnographical, philological, theo- 
logical and musicological materials. Неге he 
presents as it were a cultural story of the donkey 
and discovers new zoological, economic, ecologic 
and mythic aspects of an illtreated and despised 
animal. He scrutinizes both literary evidence and 


7 pictorial representations not only of past Classical, 


parallelismus membrorum found in conjunction ` 


` with the stereotyped semantics of the formulae. 
In addition to their role as structural and formal 
elements, they have a determining ideal “reality” 
within the socio-cultural ambit that is revealed 
in' every Lied. The emotional and rational par- 
ticipation of the authoress, her “empathy”, are 
successfully Communicated to the reader of this 
unusual indological-bistorical-literary monograph. 
And its impact is further strengthened by а 
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African, Biblical, neighbouring Near-Eastern, Indo- 
Germanic and Asian peoples but also living tre- 
ditions among contemporary nomads and villagers 
in East and West. 


Whilst myths of wild beasts like the bear, 
boar, eagle or stag and legends of domesticated 
animals as for example the bull, dog, horse or.. 
parrot have been frequently expleined by Classi- 
cists and Orientalists, the donkey hes not yet 
received an adequate study. In this first work 
of its kind Martin Vogel succeeds in demon- 
strating, among others, two important phenomena: 
that the origin of music and the etymology of 
musical terminology are closely connected with 
donkey-breeding (pp. 518-520) and that the ass 
was (and, in certain societies, is) considered as 
auspicious as other real, fabulous, mythological ot 
heraldic animals (pp. 525-527). The author himself 
realizes that in such a pioneer work of comparative 
cultural history on a theme overburdened by 
prejudices he has often to start studies in various 
fields of sciences and humanities and to risk 
preliminary conclusions open to discussion (pp. 
15, 21, 396, 521, 524). 


The present writer feels convinced that this 
thought-provoking publication contains numerous 
valuable archaeological and ethnographical com- 
parisons: he can add to fig. 20 after his own 
photograph of an Afghan near the Khyber Pass 
inflating a cow-skin that in later years he observed 
Afghans near the ruins of Begram (= Kapisa 


Alexandria sub Caucaso) crossing a river on 
floating sheep skins, as represented on an Assyrian 
low-relief sculpture (fig. 22). In 

and in the NorthWest of the Indo-Pekistan 
subcontinent one may nowadays frequently observe 
groups of semi-nomads moving with herds of 
dromedaries and donkeys, recalling Vogel's obser- 
vations (p. 68) to W.F. Albright's statement that 
the Israelites were donkey-caravaneers rather than 
camelbreeders and (p. 129) to H. Bobek's and 
F. Kussmaul's rémarks on Eastern Iranian steppe 
civilization: When publishing our first reports 


on historico-geographical field surveys in the 


Afghan-lranian borderlands and connecting them 
with the results of M. Tosi’s prehistoric exca- 
vations in Eastern Iran, we referred to Vogel 
(pp. 131-135) dealing with thé importance of the 
half-ass (Kiang, Onager) for human life in arid 
zones. without a regular supply of sweet water 
(Nimrux 1, Bonn 1976, 28 n. 299). With regard 
to Vogel (pp. 303-305), that bestiality-scenes in 
prehistoric, Indo-Iranian, Egyptian and Classical 
literature and art are not to be understood in an 
obscene sense: recent research in sexual subjects 
of Indien art has revealed cultic aspects of 
sodomy-tituals mainly between men and mares, 
women and stallions (O FLAHERTY, JRAS, 1971, 16), 
but also including bestielity-sculptures with in- 
scriptions of imprecatory verses and donkey-like 
creatures in sexual relations with a woman 
(Desar, Erotic Sculpture of India, New Delhi, 
1975, p. 93 and n. 49, На. XXI, pl 130). 
COOMARASWAMY (History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, London, 1927, p. 28 n. 2) referred to North 
Indian illustrations of ancient Oriental fables with 
horse-headed fairies; in a forthcoming paper I 
intend to publish a mediaeval South Indian temple 
sculpture displaying a local version of the female 
with a donkey-head. 

Philologists and Orientalists already expressed 
several opinions on some of Vogel’s theological 


and historical ideas, and will have further to ° 


comment upon his theses forming the 
basis of the five chapters of this book. 1: Sasmtier 
und Tierscblaucb. АП obtainable evidence iefer- 
ring to the importance of the donkey as a beast 
` of burden, saddie-animal and playmate, and as a 
supplier of skin. Utilization of the hide for 
transport and holding provisions, as a floating 
skin for navigation, as bellows for obtaining and 
processing metals, and as an inflated skin for the 
production of music. 2: Die Eselmānner. “Dom 
key-men” as the first breeders of the animal in 
the homeland of the wild ass, i.e. in the dry 
zones of North-East Africa, before the 3rd millen- 
. nium B.C. Superiority of donkey-breeders as 
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caravan leaders. Export of donkeys by Ethiopians 
to the Persian Gulf and to India. Later on, 
during the evolution of horse- and camel-breeding, 
decay of the donkey-men and retreat to- sterile 
areas. 3: Eselkulte. -Donkey-rites and worship 
of donkey gods at a stage of civilization when 
the economy of nomads and villagers largely 
depended upon donkey-breeding. The donkey as 
a fortune-telling animal and а phallic creature. 
Hatred of the bull-worshipping Egyptians for the 
Semitic donkey-men. Samson as a donkey-hero, 
Yahve as a donkey-god. The Messiah and the 
Prophet as donkey-riders. 4: Jubilus und Halle- 


“Iujab. Jubilus, in the Gregorian chorale- the last 


syllable, associated with Jubal, the biblical inventor 
of music, possibly a variant of the word-group 
bimar the- Semitic neme for the donkey, 
Hallelujah supposedly derived from the bray 
hee-haw = invocation of the donkey god by the 
cry of the donkey. Rites of the donkey-men 
connected with musical instruments made from 
the pelt, bones and hair of equids (strings of the 
lyres). 5:. Die Kainiten. These descendants `of 
the biblical Cain of North-East African origin, i.e. 
the homeland of the donkey-men = primeval 
region of the wild ass = paradise. The Cainites 
as donkey-breeders = caravan leaders and miners 
in the metalliferous regions of the Near East. 
Their followers = the last donkey nomads, in 
service with neighbouring tribes as smiths and 
musicians. 


Kraus -FISCHER 


INDOLOGY 


AHSAN Raza Kuan, Chieftains in the Ми Ьа 
Empire during the Reign ој Akbar (Simla, 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, XIV, 
271 ppJ. 


An accurate summary of the political situation 
in India and neighbouring contries (Kashmir, Bal 
tistan, Ladakh, Afghanistan, Baluchistan); the ле 
lations between the Central government and the 
local chiefs or rulers: raja, zamindars, marzban 
etc. is carefully studied. 

Useful maps are added to each Suba. A book 
full of information and a good contribution to 
the study of Moghul administration. 


GIUSEPPE Tuca 


LITERATURE 


Тт. 
Agastyapandita (A  Gadyakavys) (Thanjavur, 
Tanjore Serasvati Mahal Library, Vol. 155, 
1975, L, 118 pp). 


This is the edition of a gadyakdvya telling the 
story of Krępa based chiefly on the Bhégevete, 
but it insists mainly on his heroic feats and not 
so much in the mere sentiments bebaviour which 
represents the predominating subject of the Purana. 
The author has been influenced by Bapsbhagts and 
was well versed on Јене. We know very 
little about Agastya. Prof. Venketacharya has 
done his very best to collect the available material 
on him, 

The edition is based on two MSS, one in 
Grantha and the other in Telugu characters: the 
Telugu MS.is also based on a Grantha MS. Of 
the manuscripts only pages 4-93 are available. The 
text makes nice reading and the editor has 
offered us a very fine edition filling the eventual 
gaps. We must praise the great accuracy of the 
edition and the very learned introduction. Both 
show once again the mastery of the author of 
the Alamkarafastra. 

GIUSEPPE Тосст 


^ 


VENKATACHARYA (ed.), The Nalakmiikaumud: 
of Agastyapandite (Delhi, D. K. Publishing 
House, 1975,.90 рр.). я 


T. 


Another work of the -Mahakavi Ayastyapaņdita 
(14th’ Century); it is a poem which tells the 
famous story of Маја and Damayanti. Unfortuns- 
tely only the second and fourth cantos of this 
work ate available. The edition is based on a 
fragmentary portion’ of the manuscript in Telugu 
chatecters. Some occasional notes by the editor 
mention eventual affinities with other texts. The 
edition is very accurate, the introduction learned 
and helpful. 


5 GIUSEPPE Tuca 


. VENEITASUBRAMONIA IYER, Kerala Sanskrit Li 
terature. 
University Sanskrit Department Publication No. 
9, University of Kerala, Department of Sanskrit, 
1976, X, 512 pp.). | 


A most useful book. It comprehends two 
indexes, an index of authors and an index of 


VENKATACHARYA (ed), The Krpnecarita of 


A Bibliography (Trivandrum, Kerala: 
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quoted; full indication is given of any 
that already been printed. Perhaps if 
the author had edded an index of the various 
trends of thought to which these texts belonged, 
the importance of the work would have been even 
greater but it merits our best praises all the same. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


X 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Kant. Н. PorrER (ed), Encyclopedia of Indian 

- Philosophies. Indias Metapbysics and Episte- 

mology: The Tradition of Nydye-Veitesika up 

to G«Bgeíd (Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
University Press, 1977, XIII, 744 рр.). 


This is а collection of papis ОЁ different 
contributors from India and other countries who 
are well known for their works and studies on 
various trends of Indian thought. The present 
volume is devoted to logic and the allied Vaisesika 
system and it expounds in a very elaborate way 
and with great accuracy the main points of both 
systems. The book is exhaustive as well as being 
very clear and rich in bibliographical references. 
As such it can be very useful as а reference-book 
as well as an introduction to the study of two 
very important philosophical systems; both people 
specialized in this kind of research, and students 
as well can benefit greatly from this work which . 
I strongly recommend. But why “Indian philoso- 
phies"? Philosophy is one; we can only speak 
of philosophy or else of philosophical trends or 
schools. | ' 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Ом PzarasH, Political Ideas im the Puranas 
(Allahabad, Panchansda publications, 1977, 
XXVI, 157 pp.). 


There is a common background to political 
ideas in India, the origin of kingship, the rela 
tionship between society and king, the nature 
and varieties of different states, divine right, 
justification of tyrannicide and so on. I am not 
convinced that the Pyurémas brought in this matter 
very many original ideas, but collected and ex 
pounded the main opinions more common in the 


— —— aa 
the conditions of the society in which they were 
written. 

Therefore few -are the statements contained in 
the Purésas which can be said not to have their 
counterpart in the literature of India concerned 
with the same themes. But this does not mean 
that Om Prakash’s work has not contributed 
to the study of the subject: for the first time 
we have in this book a detailed exposition of 
the political end social ideas as were known ог 
propounded by the Puranic authors. Thus another 
aspect of that enormous and manifold literature 
has hed a diligent investigation. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


ТАВАМАТНА'8 History of Buddbism in India, 
Translated from the Tibetan by Lama Chimpa 
Alaka Chattopadhyaya, ed. by Chattopedhysya 


, has always been very difficult: 


Debiprasad (Simla, Indian Institute of Ad | 


vanced Study, 1970, XVI, 472, XXIII pp.). 


After an adventurous journey by post this book 
reached me with incredible delay. Therefore mine 
cannot but be a reminder, not а review. The 
editor should be congratulated for having rendered 
accessible to Indian who do not know 
Tibetan, Russian or German the History of Tā- 
ranithe. Starting from the aforesaid translations, 
with the help of a Tibetan Lama living in Shanti- 
niketan, and relying on his own ecquaintance of 
the Tibetan language he could perform his task; 
in the notes nothing new is to be found. 


Indians who cannot afford to read the Tibetan 


texts will be grateful to him. 
GIUSEPPE Tuccr 


Dieux et démons de l'Himaleya. Art du Boud- - 


dbisme lemaigue (Paris, Secrétariat d'Etat à 
la Culture. Editions -des musées nationaux, 
1977). 


- The book is introduced. by some very fine and 
precise articles written by well-known scholars. 


As regards the plates I am glad to see reproduced - 


in the catalogue the thenkas which I found in 
Western Tibet and have already mentioned and 
described in Tibetan Painted Scrolls (Rome, 1949). 
I find it rather strange that no mention is made 
of this in the catalogue itself. Anybody can con- 
trol my statement comparing the bankas repro- 
duced in it with the plates of my book. 

- GIUSEPPE ТОССТ 
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. BLANCHE Огзснак, Ancient Bhutan. A Study 
on Early Buddbism in the Hima (Zürich, 
Swiss Foundation for Alpine Research, 1979, 
1-222 рр.). 


Tibetologists and, generally, people interested 
in things Tibetan should be familiar with the 
name of Mrs Olschak. She published much on 
Tibetan culture, history and art. The present 
book concerns the little known country of Bhutan . 
situated to the Northwest of India, between Tibet ` 
and India. To obtain an entry permit to Bhutan 
nowadays, its 
geographical situation near Tibet, an autonomous 
province of the People’s Republic of China, does 
not improve matters. It is of great credit to Mrs 
Olschak, that she succeeded in obtaining a permit 
which allowed ber to travel all over the country, 
especially the almost unknoWn easternmost parts 
of it. Mrs Olschak is a well qualified person who 
has taken advantage of the unique opportunity 
offered to her. Her interest in questions Tibetan 
and her appreciation of Tibetan art and thought 
can be seen in the book that she bas written. It 
is not a narration of her travels but a scientific 
report on the monasteries of the Bhutanese Bud- 
dhist masters she visited, on the evolution of 
Bhutanese Buddhism from the very beginning of 
the introduction of Buddhism in that country and 
on the old records and books which she discovered. 

In so doing she has written a book that greatly 
increases our knowledge of Tibetan Buddhism 
which is still in need of much investigation of 
its history, thought, and traditions. 


GIUSEPPE ТОССІ | 
H 
SINOLOGY 


Tsen Тснҥ-нло, L'Empire du milieu retrouvé. 
La Chine populaire a trente ens (Paris, Flam- 
marion, 1979, 454 pp.). ‘ 


The author must indeed by congratulated for 
his constant work in providing reliable information 
about the politico-sociel institutions of contem 
porary China. The present volume is & work of 
synthesis supplying the non-specialized reader with 
an excellent survey of the last thirty years of 
Chinese history from tbe founding of the People's 
Republic of China down to the end of 1979. It. 
is а positive summary of events for China who 


У 


has been able to regain the place that was hers 


. by right, and, implicitly, an invitation to continue 


the dialogue with this great country. This is a 
positive and honourable addition to the many 
works а пу Ded sien. 

LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


MICHAEL SULLIVAN, Symbols of Eternity: The Art 
of Landscape Painting in China (Stanford, 
Stanford U.P., 1979, XV, 205 pp.). 


As the author informs us in his preface, this 


volume is the outcome of a series of lectures given 
in Oxford in 1974; it is not merely their publi- 
cation but a re-working of them for a non-special- 
ist reading public. It is, as Michsel Sullivan 
points out, «an attempt to interpret the history 
of Chinese landscape painting ». The book is useful, 
pleasant to read and written with great com 
petence. Contrary to what happens in most cases, 
it is not restricted to a treatment of classical land- 
scape painting, but also tells the reader about 
trends in this genre in the present century. The 
volume contains 115 plates, some of them in 
colour; 


LioNEiLO LANCIOTTI 


WOLFGANG LIPPERT, Emtstebumg und Funktion 
einiger Chinesischer Marxistischer Termini. Der 
Lexikaliscb-begrifflicbe Aspekt der Rezeption 
des Marxismus in Japan und China (Münche- 
net Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 19, Wiesbaden, 
Franz Steiner, 1979, XI, 438 pp.). 


In this weighty volume Wolfgang Lippert 
tackles the problem of the formation and role of 
some Chinese Marxist terms. In the first part 
of the work he deals with the way the Chinese, 
already in the second half of the last century, were 
seeking to render the politico-social vocabulary of 
the West in their own language; thus the first 


neologisms appeared in China together with many 


one knows, was decisive. And in the second part 
of the work, devoted to the « History and role of 
individual Marxist terms in Chinese », the problem 


_ is discussed as regards both Chinese and Japanese. 


The result is an accurate lexical study with many 
references to, and also derivations from, texts in 
classical Chinese; and the reading and consultation 
of this volume can be commended not just to the 
specialists in modern and contemporary China. А 
very Maple bibliography completes the work. . 
Tower Гнат 
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URSULA LIENERT, Typology of the Ting in the 
Shang Dynasty. A Tentative Chronology of 
the Yim-bs Period (Publikationen der Abtei- 
lung Asien. Kunsthistorisches Institut der 
Universitit Köln, Bend 3.1, 3.2, Wiesbaden, 
Franz Steiner, 1978, 2 vols., 390 pp., 25 tables, 
34 pls.). 


In these two volumes, the authoress establishes 
the typology of a particular type of archaic Chinese 
bronze, the fing, suggesting a tentative chronology 
for it in the Yin-hsü — that is to say, the Late 
Shang — period. After a study of prototypes of 


“such а form of bronze vase in the Early and Middle 


Shang periods, Ursula Lienert proposes a chron- 
ology comprising five types of ting. Altogether, 
this is а very accurate work taking into account 
&.vast bibliography in Western languages, Chinese 
and Japanese; a good critical apparatus and a host 
of reproductions enhance the value of the two - 
volumes. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


MANFRED Porxert, Chine-Consianten im Wandel 
(Stuttgart, S. Hirzel, 1978, X, 197 pp.). 


This volume by Prof. Manfred Porkert of 
Munich University is а small but useful one. As 
its subtitle, Moderne Interpretationen der chine- . 
sischen Klassik, makes clear, it sets out to interpret 
various aspects of traditional China in modern 
terms. The 16 chapters making up the book deal 
with the Chinese mentality, the language, script, 
religions and philoeophy; and China's contribution 
to the history of scientific thought is not отег- 
looked. The last part devoted to literature and 
the theatre completes an overall picture. Even if 
плин сте for the non-specialist 

reader, study of them provides reliable and up-to- 
date data about many aspects of classical China, 


LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


AxrHUx P. Worr (edited by), Studies in Chinese 
Society (Stanford, Stenford U.P., 1978, XII, 
372 pp.). 


This volume, edited by Prof. AP. Wolf, 
consists of eleven essays by vatious authors chosen 
from the series of seven volumes Studies in 
Chinese Society, the last of which to appear was 
The City in Late Imperial China edited by C.W.. 
Skinner (1977) and reviewed by us in EW, XXVII 
(1977), p. 442. The reprinting of these essays is 


not only useful to young scholars: it is a spur 


to search ‘through the original volumes of Ње. 


d CE IU MCN аы 
of Chinese problems. - - 


LioNELLO es 


TIBETOLOGY | 


Choix de documents tibétains conservés à. la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, présentés par А. Spa- 
NEN et У. Гмакра, Tome II (Paris, Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, 1979, 30 pp., 336 pls.). 


In my review of the first volume of this 
splendid work (EW, ХХУШ, 1978, p. 326) I 
expressed the hope that the second volume would 
appear without undue delay. To the gratification 
of the small international community of Tibe- 
tologists, this wish was fulfilled only a year later. 
For the general features of the work it is sufficient 
to refer to my earlier review; I may only add 
that the technical level of the reproductions has 
been fully upheld. The contents’ аге even more 
impressive than those of the first volume. We 
now have available texts of capital importance 
such as P.T. 1045 and’ 1055 (on divination), 1134 
and 1136 (chiefly on funeral rites), 1283 (voyage 
of five Uighur envoys to several peoples of 
Northern Asia), 1286 and 1287 (the famous and 
much discussed Chronicle), 1288 (the equally 
famous Annals), 1290 (another historical- text), 
and many more or less lerge fragments concerning, 
besides Buddhism, the pre-Buddhistic religion and 
legal and commercial matters. As in the first 
volume, а few fragments from the India Office 
and from the British Museum, completing or 
supplementing the P.T. manuscripts, have been 
included in the collection. 

The Présentation includes a list of the materials 
reproduced, a useful general list of the manuscripts 
classified according to their conterits, some Addenda 
et 
bibliographical matters), and Notes to the second 
volume .(pp. 11-32), due to А. Spanien 
(Macdonald), Y. Imaeda, H. Vetch and Yon-tan- 
rgye-mts'o. ‘Some of the notes are of considerable 
-length, such as the one on the divination text 
P.T, 1055, and above all the study by Madame 
Н. Vetch on- P.T. 1286 and 1287 (pp. 21-31). 
This note deserves particular consideration. It 


concerns the genesis and formation of the 
Tun-buang. Chronicle and deals with the delicate 
and much-discussed question of the original order 
of its sixteen paragraphs, some of which are 
clearly transposed in a wrong order in the 
manuscript as it is now. The note supplements 
the accurate study by Madame A. Macdonald in 
Etudes tibéteines dédiées à la mémoire de Mar- 
celle Lalow, Paris 1971, pp. 190-391 (chiefly pp. 
195-271). Starting from the findings of Madame 
Macdonald, it analyses the outer form of the 
writing material, the order (or disorder) of the 
Chinese text on the back of the scroll, and the - 
literary genres to which the various paragraphs 
belong, listed rather artificially os tales of the 
kings, of the ministers and of the queens 
(rgyel-rabs, blomrabs, btsumrabs), The original 
order as proposed coincides mostly, but not whally, 
with the one suggested by thé present reviewer 
long ago («La strutture del MS. Pelliot Tib. 
1287», in RSO 43, 1968, pp. 253-256). The 
latter was perhaps too rigidly based on the 
chronological criterion, which, however, does not 
afford a completely safe basis, because of several 
instances of.overlapping. Possibly the time has 


. now come for agreeing on a final scheme. 


to the first volume (mostly on ' 


This magnificent work, now happily completed, 
represents а tool of tremendous utility for scholars 
in the field of early history and civilization of 
Tibet. Its editors deserve our gratitude and our. 
heartfelt ‘congratulations. | 

LUCIANO РЕТЕСН 


Jamcon KowGrgUL, The Torch of Certeinty; 
translated from the Tibetan by Judith Hanson 
Boulder, Shambhala, 1977, pp. xvili-161). 


Lately the numerous and metitorious editions 
of Lamaist texts published in India by Tibetan 
refugees has begun to be supplemented by trans 
lations due to Western devotees and scholars 
working within the frame of the Lamaist centres 
that have grown up in North America and in 
Europe. The present work is a good instance of 
such productions. It gives а translation of the 
Nes-dos sgron-me, written by the famous polygraph 
*Jam-mgon sPrul-sku (1813-1899) as a.commentary 
on a brief text (Lbem-gcig skyessbyor krid) 
authored by the ninth Karme 
dBat-p*yug-rdo-rje (1556-1603). . 


` text is to explain, and give guidance ‘to, one of 
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the basic practices of the bKa’-brgyud-pa sect, viz 
the «Four Foundations » (s#on-gro). 
lation, and above all the commentary, leans heavily, 
as of right in the case of ritual and mystical texts, 
the oral instruction by three high incarnates, 
of the bKa’-brgyud-pa and one of the 


tox 


‚ mainly 


Sa-skya-pa sect. A sketchy but sufficient biblio- 


graphy and two indexes are provided at the 
end. The work can be recommended as а useful 
нано Шеше иске ict ове 
ӨНЕР, Denise ec - 


LUCIANO PETECH 


DM. Bacr, Eine buddbistische Jenseitsreise: Das 
sogenannte “Totenbuch der Tibeter” aus pbi 
lologiscber Sicbt (Wiesbaden, Freiburger Bei- 
träge zur Indologie, 13, 1979, pp. xii-271). 


The Bardo fos-grol, usually called “The - 
Tibetan Book of the Dead”, has been translated - 


several times. The present work does not give 
yet another translation, but aims at analysing in 
detail the contents of the book in order to obtain 
certain conclusions as to its structure and its 
origin. The author begins with a detailed dis- 


‘cussion of the various translations and interpret- . 


| ations; he concludes that the most acceptable as 


а starting point for his investigation is the one | 
by G. Tucci, П Libro Tibetano dei Morti, Milan : 
· 1949, repr. Turin 1975. The analysis is essentially 


aimed , at distinguishing and interpreting the 
various motives which flowed together into the 
extant text. The author looks for similar con 


India -and finds them in passages of the 
Markandeya and of the Garuds Purana. Farther 


comparisons are put forward with ideas found in 


early Tibetan texts, such as Mi-leraspa and the 
biography of Магора. His conclusion is that the 
Ber-do Pos-grol can be. basically reduced to а 


‘ceptions in pre-Buddhist (or rather non-Buddhist) . 


Buddhist modification of the original shamanistic · 


(proto-Tibetan) journéy of the soul after death, 
the fusion of the two elements being realized 
the identification of the Tibetan 
notion of soul (ble) with the Buddhistic concept 
af consciousness (rsam-íes, Sanskr. vijfans). It 
is mainly a book for the dead, and only in its 
latest accretions it becomes also a guide for the 
living. This ‘finding leads the author to reject 
as unnecessary and unwarranted the frequent 
hypotheses of Iranian and/or Manicheean influ- 
ences, The study is built up solidly on a rather 
formalistic pattern and the chain of reasoning is 
closely knit. The book can be assessed as а serious 


contribution toward our understanding of one of © 


the most interesting’ Tibetan texts. 
А „note of, detail: the “discoverer” of the 
Ваг-до fos-grol, the gter-ston Karms-glin-pa (14th 


‘century) is said to have found the text on the 


sGam-po-gdar mountain near the Golden River 
(Ctu-bo gSer-Idan). The suthor quite legitimately 


“equates this river with the Gold Sand River ог 


Chin-sha chiang, ie. the upper Yangtre-kiang. 
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But Karmaglipa wes born in, end was mostly 
connected with, Dvags-po; in my opinion we 
should look for (ће mountain in Dvags-po, and 
more precisely in the neighbourhood of the famous 
shrine Dvagsla sGam-po. Of course I am unable . 
to identify the Golden River. 

: Luciano РЕТЕСН 
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IsMEO ACTIVITIES 


1979 has been a year of readjustment for 
IsMEO, following upon the various changes that 
have taken place within the institute itself, as 
well as those affecting its legal status. Prof. 
Sabatino Moscati, who in 1978 succeeded Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci as president of IsMEO, was 
unfortunately compelled to resign on account of 
poor health. In his place the Board of Directors 


elected Prof. Gherardo Gnoli, Professor of Iranian | 


Philology at the Istituto Universitario Orientale 
of Naples and former Rector of the same univer- 
sity, who had been Vice-President to Prof. Mo 
scati, while Prof. Lionello Lanciotti, who holds 
the chair of Chinese Language and Literature at 
the Istituto Universitario Orientale, was appointed 
as the new Vice-President. 


Prof. Tucci, as Honorary President of IsMEO, 
has continued to take an active interest in the 
affairs of the Institute. As well ss continuing 
as Editor of Eest and West, ће is also General 
Editor of all the publications of IsMEO. 

After being awarded the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International Understanding in 1978, 
this year Prof. Tucci was honoured by the award 
of the Balzan Prize for history, as a tribute to 
his work in the field of historical research on 
the Eurasian continent. 

In honour of Prof. Tucci, IsMEO arranged a 
meeting, in which friends and colleagues paid 
tribute to him for his long and fruitful scientific 
activity, which he still carries on indefatigably 
(fig. 1). Speakers on this occasion included Prof. 
Sabatino Moscati, then President of ISMEO, НЕ. 
the Ambessador Enrico Cerulli, Vice-President of 
the Áccademia Nazionale dei Lincei, the Minister 
Sergio Romano, Director General for Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation, Dr Gilberto Bernabei 
and Prof. Ghererdo Gnoli Vice-Presidents of 
IsMEO, and Prof. Antonio Gargano, General 
. Secretary of the Institute. 

In 1979 the special government committee 
that was appointed to examine the real usefulness 
of all the public bodies in Italy recognized IsMEO 
as an “Organization of considerable importance”, 
amongst those already included in the Act 70/75. 
In view of the increase in the costs of the 
administration and the activities of the Institute, 
the Cabinet, in its session held on 14th December, 
passed a bill to increase substantially the govern- 
ment contribution from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The bill is expected to become law 
in 1980. 

Grants were obtained, in particular for the 
archaeological and restoration campaigns and for 
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publications, from the Ministry of Education (50 
million lire), the Ministry of Cultural Heritage 
(16 million lite) and from the Consiglio Nazionale 
delle Ricerche (CNR) (40 million lire). 

During 1979 IsMEO drew up two agreements, 
with the CNR and the Istituto Universitario 
Orientale of Naples, concerning respectively his- 
torical and philological studies and archaeological 
activities. d up аса 
into force in 1980. 


Cultural activities: 
Lectures, Missions, Conferences 


In spite of the economic difficulties in which 
IsMEO has found itself this year, its cultural 
activities have continued successfully in various 
sectors. 

In November a seminer, organized by the 
Indian Embassy, was held at IsMEO as a tribute 


and the President of IsMEO took part in the 
seminar, together with four Indian scholars who 
spoke on Mahatma Gandhi (fig. 2). 

Under the auspices of the Centre for Sinological 
Research of IsMEO and the Italian Association 
for Chinese Studies (AISC), a conference was held 
in December on “La Cina a sessant'anni dal Movi- 
mento del 4 maggio, analisi critica e bilancio 
della trasformazione politica, sociale e culturale". 
The conference was attended by more than 120 
scholars from Italian universities. Nineteen papers 
were read on various aspects of the political, social 
and cultural transformation of China in the last 
sixty years. The papers will be published in 
vol. 16 of Ста. The sessions of the conference 
were also attended by diplomats from the Embassy 
of the People’s Republic of Ching in Italy. 

The President of IsMEO, Prof. Gherardo 
Gnoli, together with Prof. Raniero Gnoli, Pro- 
fessor of Indology in the University of Rome, 
and Prof. Maurizio Taddei, Professor of Indian 
Archaeology and Art History at the Istituto Uni- 
versitario Orientale of Naples, visited India, Nepal 
and Pakistan in Decembre 1979-January 1980 for 
the purpose of contacting local authorities and 
institutions about drawing up new cultural agree- 
ments in various sectors. The aims of the visit 
had previously been determined in talks held 
with Prof. Tucci and experts in the several fields. 

In Nepal, МЕО was granted permission by 
the authorities to send experts to carry out a 
preliminary survey. The purpose of the survey 
will be to investigate the possibility of conducting 
archaeological and restoration campaigns, with 
special reference to the Kathmandu Valley. The 


initial research will eventually be extended to 


. include historical and epigraphic studies. 


In India meetings were arranged with the 
Institute of Indian Culmre, the Embassy, and 
with Indian authorities in order to examine the 
possibility of establishing a branch of IsMEO in 
India, to serve as headquarters for the Institute’s 
research work as well as being of use to other 
scholars and students visiting India. 


Discussions were also held with the Indian 
government body responsible for the Nehru Prize 
awards concerning Prof. Tucci’s desire to employ 
the sum of money awarded to him for the 
publishing of Sanskrit manuscripts, which he hes 
requested be carried out by the University of 
Shantiniketan. 

An arrangement was made with the Italian 
Embassy in India concerning the opportuneness 
of the President of IsMEO being included in the 
committee that is to meet in the near future to 
draw up a cultural agreement between Italy and 
India. 


The President and Prof. Raniero Gnoli made 
a short visit to Benares, where they had the 
opportunity of meeting the Maharajah of that city, 
who is keenly interested in Puranic literature and 
promotes studies and publications through the 
All India Казыга) Trust. The Maharajah ex 
pressed a desire for future cooperation between 
the Trust and IsMEO, that could also be facilitated 
by the fact that the Trust counts among its 
members Dr Giorgio Bonszzoli, an Italian scholar 
of ancient texts. 

In Pakistan permission was obtained from the 
local authorities for an archaeological survey in 
the Darel valley, to which access is usually 
forbidden on account of its being & military area. 
Ап sgreement was also reached with the Archae- 
ological Department of Pakistan about the terms 
of the request which is to be made by the 
Pakistani authorities to the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs for IsMEO’s cooperation in the 
restoration project at the archaeological site of 
Saidu Sharif. 


The friendly talks that were had with the 
Pakistani authorities competent in the field of 


archaeology and restoration made it clear that 


great interest is taken in IsMEO’s activities in 
Pakistan, which in 1980 will have been taking 
place for 25 years. 


Visitors to ПМЕО 


the year several visits were made to 
IsMEO by personalities from political and cultural 
circles abroad. 
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Of particular importance was the visit in 
October of a delegation composed of four Chinese 
archaeologists and an interpreter, who were the 
guests of the Italian government and of cultural 
and scientific organizations. The delegation was 
led by Dr Lu Zhaoyin, who iglizes in research 
on the Han-Tang period and is the editor of the 
journal Каори. He was accompanied by Dr Wang 
Shimin, Head Librarian of the Library and Archives 
of the Institute of Árchaeology of the Academy 
of Social Sciences, Dr Yang Xizhang, Vice-Director 
of tbe laboratory of radiological and chemical 
analysis of the same Institute. IsMEO organized 
а round-table conference in the hall of the Museo 
Nazionale d’Arte Orientale, with the participation 
of Italian scholars (fig. 3). The meeting gave 
rise to an interesting exchange of experience and 
the possibility of future collaboration between 
Italy and China in the field of archaeology was 
taken into consideration. 

IsMEO welcomed on separate occasions two 
Indian Foreign Ministers: in April Mr AB. 
Vajpaee, who was presented with publications of 
IsMEO to be placed in the library of the Indian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and in October Mr 
S.N. Mishra (fig. 4), who was accompanied on 
his visit by the Indian Ambassador and who 
expressed great interest in the various spheres 
of the Institute's activities, especially its publi- 
cations, restorations and archaeological excavations. 

The Chinese delegation, in Italy for the 
meeting of the Italo-Chinese committee to draw 
up the cultural agreement between tbe two 
countries, paid a visit to IsMEO in October. Its 
members were favourably impressed by the In- 
stitute’s desire to work together with Chinese 
cultural organizations as part of the aforesaid 
agreement. . 

In October ISMEO also welcomed a delegation 
of Chinese journalists composed of the director of 
the Xin Hua (New China) Agency, Mr Mu Qing, 
who was accompanied by two journalists from the 
Peking office, Mr Sun Zhen and Mr Liu Xian 
Wen, and an interpreter. The delegation was 
joined by the director of the Xin Hua in’ Italy, 
Mr Tan Tei-Sheng. The Vice-President of IsMEO, 
Prof. Lionello Lanciotti, who is also co-director 
of the Centro di Ricerche Sinologiche of IsMEO, 
welcomed the guests and spoke to them of the 
Institute’s activities. 

Another visitor to IsMEO was Prof. Karl 
Jettmar, Professor of Ethnology at the University 
of Heidelberg. Prof. Jettmar had talks with 
Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, Prof. Gherardo Gnoli, Prof. 
Luciano Petech and Dr Patrizia Zolese about his 
historico-archeeologicel research in Pakistan, whose 
results coincide with those of Prof. Tucci’s studies 
on the Dards, published in Eas? and West. 


Archaeology and Restoration 


The archaeological and restoration missions of 
IsMEO were able to continue in full force in 
Pakistan only, whereas work necesserily slackened 
in Iran and came to a complete standstill in 
Afghanistan on account of the turn of events in 
those countries. The members of the missions 
in Afghanistan have carried on their study of 
the material resulting from previous campaigns, 
for publication in East amd West. 

The excavation campaigns of the Centro Studi 
e Scavi, Archeologici of IsMEO, of which a brief 
survey is given below, were carried out with the 
cooperation of, and а grant from, the Consiglio 
Nazionale delle Ricerche. 


Archaeological Mission in Pakistan 


The Italian Archaeological Mission conducted 
excavations at three different sites in the Swat 
District, Loebanr, Áligrama and Saidu Sharif, in 
the period August-November 1979. 


Loebenr 11 


The excavation at Loebanr III, led by Prof. 
Giorgio Stacul, with the participation of Mr 
Mohammad Mehrban of the Archseological De- 
partment of Pakistan, was carried out near the 
ateas that had been excavated in 1968 (see EW, 
XXVI, 1976, pp. 13-30) and 1976 (see EW, XXVII, 
1977, pp. 227-253). The excavation consisted 
in Trench F (12 х 5 m.), Trench G (12 X 8 m) 
and Trench Н (13 X 7 m). 

Some dwelling and storage pits were revealed, 
similer to those excavated in previous years and 
ascribed to the cultural period IV in the Ghaligai 
sequence (с. 1700-1400 В.С.). Some of the pits 
intersected one another (fig. 7). Post-holes were 
located around them (fig. 6) The filling of 
almost all the pits contained fragments of daub 
with stake-impressions on one side (fig. 8). 

Of particular interest was tbe excavation of 
Trench H. Here seven shallow pits were located, 
some of them with a stone-walled room built 
over them (fig. 5). The two occupation layers 
belong to the same cultural period. 

Some small pits, biconical in shape, were 
almost completely filled with earth mixed with 
ashes. On the bottom of these pits fragments 
of large storage-jars were recovered. 

The pottery consisted of grey to brown gritty 
ware, black to grey burnished ware, and black-on- 
red painted ware. Some pottery types ascribed 
to the latest phase, connected with the stone-walled 
structures, ate peculiar to this phase only. As 
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in the previous excavation (1976), terracotta 
figurines _representing the humped bull were 
recovered at the bottom of some pits. Copper 
objects were also found. An incised potter’s 
mark can be clearly recognized on a fragment of 
a red bowl (fig. 9). 


Loebanr II 


About 200 m. west of the aforementioned 
area, on a flat-topped hill opposite Loebanr III, 
some exploratory excavations were made near the 
graveyard of Loebanr П (on this site see EW, 
XXVI, 1976, p. 13). Here stone-walled structures 
and occupation layers ascribed to Period VII 
(4th century B.C.) were revealed. The finds 
included two terracotta human figurines. Struc- | 
tural remains ascribahle to this period had so 
far been discovered at Bir-kot-ghundai only (EW, 
XXVIII, 1978, pp. 148, 150). 


Altgrama 


Excavations were conducted at the protohistoric 
site of Áligráma in September-October 1979 under 
the leadership of Mrs Patrizia Zolese, with the 
participation of Mr Mauro Cucarzi from the 
Institute of Geophysics of the University of 
Trieste, who carried out electromagnetic prospec- 
ting at the site. The Archaeological Department 
of Pakistan was represented by Mr Aftab Ahmed 
Khan. 

The dig was extended in the northeastern zone 
of the main part of the site, that had been ex- 
cavated in the 1972-76 campaigns. This peripheral 
area yielded interesting evidence on the expansion 
of the village, and on its occupation in the various 
periods. Trenches O and P, that had been begun 
in the previous year, were widened, and Trenches 
Q and R were begun, so that the total area 
covered 100 sq. m. 

Three different phases were identified: 1) a 
phase to the burials (4th century 
B.C.), and 2) two building phases, one immediately 
on top of the other, that correspond respectively 
to Periods IV and V of the Swat valley chrono- 
logical sequence (9th-5th centuries В.С.). ` 

In Trench О were discovered two graves that 
gave evidence of two different types of funerary 
rites being observed in the same period (fig. 10). 
Grave 18 is a simple inhumation, whereas grave 
17 is a cremation burial in a square stone cist 
grave, made out of four large stones. Both graves 
lie on top of structures thet form small dwellings, 
in which a large number of pottery finds were 
made (figs. 11, 12). 

In Trenches P and Q the structures and the 
finds belong to Period VI only, there being a 
total absence of the burial phase. 


In Trench R (5 X 5 mJ, under remains of 
walls belonging to Period VI, there came to light 
& beaten earth floor with which was associated 
with material belonging to Period V, including 
a fragment of an anthropomorphic statuette dec- 
orated with an incised pattern (fig. 13). 

During the excavation, earth samples were 
taken for the purpose of botanical research, which 
is now under way. 

A detailed electromagnetic survey was carfied 
out in some parts of the graveyard. А 
Saidu Sharif І, Monastery 


The second excavation campaign in the Mon- 
astery at the archaeological site of Saidu Sharif I 
(Swat) took place in October-November 1979. 
The work was directed by Dr Domenico Faccenna, 
with the assistance of the Неја supervisors Dr 
Pierfrancesco Callieri and Dr Francesco Noci and 
the draughtsman Mr Giusto Almerigogna. The 
team enjoyed the collaboration of Mr Mohammad 
Mebrban, who represented the Archaeological 
Department of Pakistan. 

The excavation that had been begun in 1977 
(EW, XXVII, 1977, pp. 460-63) was continued 
as follows: 1) excavation of the rest of the Mon 
astery; 2) excavation of the southern part of the 
area to the west of the Monastery; 3) excavation 
of the area to the south and the ‘southern part 
of the area to the east of the Monastery. 

The Monastery (fig. 14). was built on a 
rectangular ground-plan (N side 38 m.; S side 
37.80 m.; E side 32 m.; W side 32 m.) with two 
rows of cells on the E and W sides, whereas there 
ate no buildings on the N and S sides. A corridor 
runs along all four sides, in front of the cells to 
east and west and in front of the outer wall to 
north and south. This corridor is bordered by 
a socle. that supported а colonnade, ss is shown 
by the preservation of some schist slabs that served 
as bases to the columns, undoubtedly wooden 
ones. Up against this socle there is a low, narrow 
wall bordering the courtyard area which lies 
0.40 m. below the level of the corridor. In the 
SE corner of the courtyard there is a platform 
(2.90 x 2.80 m.) built of stone slabs with a 
border of small slabs pleced on edge (fig. 15). 
A gutter runs southwards along the W side of 
this platform. | 

The area inside the Monastery is c. 3 ш. higher 
‘than the level of the Sacred Area. The two 
levels are connected by a double flight of steps 
rising egainst the western wall and 
converging in the centre (fig. 16), where access 
ig gained to the portico and courtyard of the 
Monastery by passing through a room which is 
larger than the cells. 


# 


zd 
. During this campeign the group of structures 
built on to the outer southern side of the Mom- ° 


-astety (fig. 17) and communicating with if by 


means of doors, to be particularly 


interesting. Very little is left of the complex, `` 


which was bounded by the terrace edge, this 
having been deeply cut into by «the kbwaer and 


' carried away by run-off and landslides due to the 
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erosion. of Ње. slope. 

A similar state of preservation is seen in some 
other structures that were brought to light on 
the southernmost part of the eastern side. These 
include drainage-channels and paved passage-ways 
that communicate with the Monastery through а 
door in ER7 which was later walled up (fig. 18). 

The structures obviously underwent alterations 
which involved the building of new walls, the 
walling-up of doors, and the continuous raising | 
of the level of beaten earth floors, which some- 
times had basins or fireplaces made in them. The 
Monastery is thus seen to have had a long and 
eventful life which did not even come to an end 
when а large part of it had been abandoned and 
had fallen into ruins, as is evidenced by some 
traces of occupation. 

Some trigl-trenches that were dug for the 
purpose of finding out the profile of the terrain 
on which the Monastery stands gave interesting 
results. It was discovered that the Monastery 
was built on a terrace that was formed by levelling 
off part of the hillside. The levelled top of this. 
terrace forms the ground-level of the inner court- 
yatd, while around it, at Jeast on the S and W 
sides, an atrangement of sustaining walls was 
built on to the terrace sides, so as to form the 
ground on which the onter structures stood 
(fig. 19). 

Another interesting was that of two 
graves (one of which is shown in fig. 20) that 
had been dug in the natural soil beneath the 
layers related to the Monastery. These graves, 
together with other bone fragments that have 
been found frequently in the foundation trenches 
of the Monastery, lead to the supposition that 
the area on which the Monastery stands, and 
undoubtedly the Sacred Area as well, may have 
been occupied by a protohistoric graveyard. 

The finds made in the excavation of the Mon- 
astety, besides the pottery which was mostly in 
a very fragmentary state, consisted in iron objects 
that were used to join the wooden structures 
together (nails, clamps, grapplings, hooks, etc.) 
(fig. 25), stone objects (discs, grindstones, pestles), 
terracotta and carnelian beads, sea-shell bengles, 
copper and iron pins (fig. 26) and iron arrow-beads 
(fig. 27). The copper objects include, in perticular, 
a pendant (S 2087) (fig. 21) and a lotusblossom 
(S 2146) (fig. 22), the latter having been discovered 
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Loebanr ПІ (Swat, Pakistan). Excavation of Area Н. Fig 5 - Pits dug in the natural soil and stone structures 

built over them (Neg. no. Dep. CS 13493/3; С. Stacul). Fig. 6 - Pit 4 (Neg. no. Dep. CS 13492/10; С. Stacul). 
Fig. 7 - Pit 1 (Neg. no. Dep. CS 13492/8; G. Stacul). Fig. 8 - Fragment of daub with impressions (Neg. no. Dep. 

CS 13491/5; G. Stacul). Fig. 9 - Fragment of red bowl with incised mark on the inner surface (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 13498/4; G. Stacul). 
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Fig. 14 - Saidu Sharif I, Monastery. General view from northeast (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS 13505/20; F. Noci). 





Fig. 15 - Saidu Sharif I, Monastery. Rows of cells and portico on the eastern 
side and platform made of stone slabs in the southeast corner of the courtyard 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS 13510/29а; F. Noci). 





Fig. 16 - Saidu Sharif I, Monastery. The staircase communicating between the 
Sacred Area and the Monastery (Neg. no. Dep. CS 13505/17; F. Noci). 





Fig. 17 - Saidu Sharif I, Monastery. Structures on the southern side, outside the 
boundary wall, seen from north (Neg. no. Dep. CS 13510/19a; F. Noci). 








external area to 
door (Neg. no. 


Fig. 18 - Saidu Sharif I, Monastery. The southern part of the 
the east: drainage channel, paved passage-ways and walled-up 


Dep. CS 13509/6; F. Noci). 
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Fig. 20 - Saidu Sharif I, Monastery. Protohistoric grave 


Fig. 19 - Saidu Sharif I, Monastery. Arrangement of 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS 13508/15; F. Noci). 


sustaining walls on the western side of the monastery, 
seen from south (Neg. no. Dep. CS 13505/7; F. Noci). 
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in the room ER10 in а cavity beneath a layer of 
ruins thet had been covered over by а paved 
floor. Also noteworthy is .an unbaked clay 
moulding of a hunter facing a bird (S 2129) 
(fig. 23), and a globular vase coated with unbaked 
clay (S 2098) (fig. 24). 

The coins, like those discovered in the previous 
campaigns, are ascribable to Жаока, Нола and 
Vasudeva-type (fig. 28). 

The finds were inventoried continuing the 
previous numbering. The inventory nos. of the 
present campaign go from 5 1987 to 5 2139, 
173 objects in all. 

On account of the structures that are falling 
into ruin, particularly on the W side with the 
large sustaining wall and the walls of the cells 
built on it, and also on account of the continual 
erosion of the terrece slopes to S and E, the 
monument is in a very precarious state and is 
consequently in urgent need of conservation. To 
this end а project for the restoration of the 
present archaeological area (Sacred Area and Mon- 
astery) is being considered by the Italian Archee 
ological Mission, in agreement with the Archae- 
ological Department of Pakistan. 


Restoration Mission in Iran 


In consequence of the political situation which 
had already begun to take shape towards the 
end of 1978. and which came to a climax in 
January-February 1979, official relations between 
IsMEO and the, Iranian authorities in charge of 
the protection of monuments have inevitably been 
interrupted. 

Nevertheless, upon learning that repair work 
had again at some sites, particularly in 
the religious buildings, IsMEO, with the collab- 
oration of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
felt bound to send some of its experts on the 
spot, with a twofold aim: namely, to resume 
contects with the authorities and the technical 
offices in charge of preservation, and to find out 
the extent and the quality of the repairs that 
had been undertaken in our absence under direct 
local conttol. 

Prof. G. Tilia’s first exploratory mission to 
Tehran and’ Persepolis from 9th March to 9th 
May 1979 was followed by a second one which 
lasted from 23rd June to 23rd August, with most 
of the the time being spent in Tehran. Prof. 
Tilia was constantly іп -contact with the new 
technical administration that was esteblished after 
the dissolution of the Ministry of Culture and 
Arts, with a view to examining the possibility 
of IsMEO's resuming its advisory activities. 
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A third mission was conducted by the architect 


E. Galdieri, co-ordinator of the whole restoration 


programme. This mission had two distinct aspects. 
The first was mainly of a political nature, through 
meetings with the Iranian authorities (especially - 
with the Undersecretary for Culture and the 
Director of the Organization for the preservation 
of historical monuments), with the Italian diplo- 
matic staff, and with some workers’ committees 
involved in the restoration work that had been 
entrusted to us in the past. The second aspect 
was essentially of a technical and scientific nature 
and involved checking the work being done on 
some sites, particularly in the Маз 41 Gum'a at 


done in the last five years. 
_ Upon completion of the three aforesaid 


of the restoration of monuments is not only 
desirable from our point of view but is also looked 
forward to by the Iranian authorities and skilled 
workers. 

During his stay at Isfahan, E. Galdierl was 
invited, as in December 1978, to give a brief 
course of lectures on the consolidation of ancient 
buildings at the local branch of the Farabi 
University, the only one in Iran that gives scope 
to the problems of restoration. 

The Iranian authorities in charge of the preser- 
vation of monuments, in spite of financial diffi. . 
culties in this field, have had translated into 
Farsi the latest volume published by IsMEO - 
Centro Restauri (E. GALDIERI, Esfabéw: ‘AL 
(ара; am architectural survey, Rome, 1979) and 


'are about to bring out an edition in Modern 


Persian. 


Restoration Mission in Afghanistan 


On account of the political situation in 
Afghanistan, IAMEO was compelled to cancel the 
programme which the restoration mission 
Ghazni hed planned for 1979. The programme 
consisted in going ahead with the survey, in the 
checking of the static conditions and the consoli- 
dation of the minaret of Bahram Shah, and in the 
continuation of the construction of the new 
archaeological museum that is being built over 
the last few years. The aforesaid situation, as 
well as bureaucratic difficulties, made it impossible 
even to purchase the necessary materials for 


completing and putting into function the first 
six units of the museum. 

"ТЕ is to be hoped that an improvement in the 
politico-military situation will lead to our activities 
being resumed in ‘the sphere of both ‘restoration 
and ‘excavation. In spite of understandable diffi- 
culties, the local workmen, who have had a sound 
raining ше ше ын учн, have seen to the 
seasonal maintenance, of the archaeological sites. 


Italian Institutes and Cultural Centres in Asia 


By convention with the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, ЈАМЕО gave a grant of 40 million 
lire for 1979 towards the activities of the Italian 
Institites of Culture in Tokyo, Delhi, Tehran and 
Djakarta. IsMEO kept in regular contact with 
these institutions with regard to the promotion 
and fulfilment of their programmes. 

Among the more noteworthy events we may 
mention the publication of an Italian-Indonesian 
dictionary at Djakarta, and the presentation in 
New Delhi of the Anthology of Italian literature 
translated into Hindi by Prof. L.P. Mishra, 
Professor of Hindi language and literature at the 
University of Venice and a member of IsMEO. 

Particular mention should be made of the 
ceremony held in Calcutta for the Asiatic Society’s 
award of a medal to Prof. Giuseppe Tucci in 
recognition of his contribution to Indological 
studies. The ceremony was attended by the 
Director of the. Italien Cultural Institute in New 
Delhi, who read ап address sent by Prof. Tucci. 


Noteworthy Events in Italy and Abroad 


Amongst the most noteworthy of IsMEO’s 
activities abroad may be mentioned the visit made 
by Prof. Victor Aldo Fasano, Head of the Istituto 
di Neurochirurgia of the Turin University, to 
India, Nepal and Indonesia. The visit, which 
took place in August-September 1979, was financed 
by the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
IsMEO. Prof. Fasano visited universities, scientific 
organizations and hospitals, and had interesting 
talks with colleagues in these three countries. 
The film “Tecnologie avanzate in neurochirurgia”, 
which shows brainsurgery performed by Prof. 
Fasano using laser, met with great interest. 

In November 1978 Prof. Maurizio Taddei 
represented ЈАМЕО at а congress of Kushan 
studies held in Kabul, which was attended by- a 
large number of scholars from various countries. 
The papers read at the congress dealt with subjects 
in history, iconography, religion, architecture and 
technology. Prof. Taddei read a paper entitled 
“Meditation on Death in Gandharan Art”. On 


this occasion Prof. Taddei was also able to meet 


with the Afghan authorities in order to confirm 


IsMEO’s interest in continuing its archaeological 
and restoration activities there, since interrupted 
отша E 

Gaja of the cultural service 
Но 
senza atabo-islamica nella cultura dell'Occidente", 
which was held at Palermo in November 1979, 
as representative of IsMEO. 

The President of IsMEO, Prof. Gherardo 
Gnoli, attended the meetings organized by the 
Prime Minister, the Chinese Embassy and the 
President of the Republic on the occasion of the 
visit to Italy of the Prime Minister of the People’s 
Republic of China, Hua Guo Feng. 

The staff of IsMEO said farewell to Prof. 


‘Antonio Gargano, General Secretary of IsMEO, 


and to Mr Danilo De Grandi, both of whom 


retired this year after more than 40 years of - 


service. 

On 10th November the President of IsMEO 
gave a party in honour of Prof. Gargano, thus 
giving friends and colleagues the oppartunity of 
expressing their thanks to him for all that he has 
done for IsMEO over the years. On this occasion 
the President read a letter from Prof. Giuseppe 
Tucci, Honorary President of IsMEO, who was 
unable to attend, expressing warm thanks and 
good wishes to one of his oldest and most loyal 
collaborators. 

IsMEO contributed to the cultural programmes 
of the Itelian radio and television network (КАТ) 
by providing photographic material, films, publi- 
cations, etc. for a series of six TV broadcasts 
on the activities of the Institute. A number of 
IsMEO's collaborators took pert in the broadcasts, 
where they spoke on the work done by the 
Institute in Itely and Asia both in the past and 
at present. ; 

In addition to the above-mentioned events, 
IsMEO also took part in a number of activities 
concerning cultural relations with Asian countries, 
in close collaboration with the Direzione Generale 
per la -cooperazione scientifica e tecnica of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as well as with 
institutions such as the Accademia Filatmonica 
Romana for the organization of concerts featuring 
Asian folk dances and music performed by national 
groups, and the Cultural Institutes and Embassies 
of Asian countries for the projection of documen- 
tary films on aspects of the culture of the different 
peoples of Asia. 


Courses of Oriental Languages and Culture 


The courses of Oriental lenguages and culture 


` were held regularly in Rome, with 209 students 
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enrolled for the year (20 in Persian, 24 in Hindi, 


112 in Chinese, 34 in Japanese, 18 in Tibetan). 


Similar courses were also held in the Milan 


branch of IsMEO, with the following enrolments: 
302 in Arabic, 133 in Chinese, 65 in Japanese, 
-35 in Hindi, 15 in Indonesian, 14 in Persian, 
16 in Tukish, 7 in Korean." 

During the inauguration ceremony, the new 
Director of the school, Prof. Mario Sabattini of 
the University of Venice, addressed the students. 
Documentary films on Asia were also shown. On 
ШЕ жнын иеа were а oto Ce met 
емиш students; 


Library 


The cataloguing of new books and miscellanea 
was continued, as well as that of the collection 


of Tibetan manuscripts by the Lama Jampel Sanghe- 


Ati. The ‘indexing of the articles contained in 
d EE ан а 
continued. 


Publications 


In 1979 the following publications appeared: 
E. Gauorent, E;fabam: “АП (Одри. Ап Archi- 
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tectural Survey, Restorations, V, pp. 1Х-155, figs. 
59 and pls. 128. 


A.B. Тила, Studies and Restorations at 


` Persepolis and Other Sites of Fars, Reports and 


Memoirs, XVIII 2, рр. XV-107, pls. LX. 


Ат.-Ірвїѕї, Opus Geograpbicum. (Published 
under the joint auspices of IsMEO and the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale of Naples) -Fasciculus 
Octavus, Clima VI, Section LX; Clima УП, 
Section LX. Arab text, ed. by Ch. Pellat, W. 7 
Hoenerbach, R. Rubinacci, B. Nedkov, T. Lewicki, 
R. Traini, D.M. Dunlop. 


East and West, vol. XXVII 14, pp. 489. 


Cina, Supplement no. 2:  «Understending: 
Modern China, Problems and Methods. Proceed- 
ings», рр. 274. (Published under the auspices 
of the European Association of Chinese Studies). 
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PUBLICATIONS OF IsMEO 


SERIE ORIENTALE ROMA 
Under the direction of GIUSEPPE Tucci 


I - С. Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings (1950), (out of print). 


II - L. Pereca, Northern India according to the Shui-ching-chu (1950), 
(out of print). 


ПІ - J. FRAUWALLNER, On the Date of the Buddhist Master of the Law 
Vasubandbu (1951), Lit. 3.000. 


IV - J. F. Rock, The 'Na-kbi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies. Parts I 
and IT (1952), 2 vols., Lit. 40.000. 


V - Conferenze. Vol. I: Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. by 
С. Савез, J. J. L. Duyvenpax, C. Hentze, Р. Н. Porr (1952), 
Lit. 6.000. 


VI - E. Сомхе, Abbisamayalankara. Introduction and translations from 
original text, with Sanskrit-Tibetan index (1954), (out of print). 


VII - Conferenze. Vol. II: Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. 
by H. CORBIN, N. Esami, M. Eune, J. Епллохат, P. Hum- 
BERTCLAUDE, J. Masur, E. Н. DE TscHARNER (1955), Lit. 8.000. 


VIII - E. FRAUWALLNER, The Earliest Vinaya and tbe Beginning of Bud- 
dbist Literature (1956), (out of print). 


° IX,1 - С. Тосс, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part I: Containing Asafiga’s 
commentary on the Vajraccbedika edited and translated; Analysis 
of the commentary on it by Vasubandu; Mabzyànavimíika of 
Nagarjuna; Navafloki of Катђајарада; Catubstavasamdsartha of 
Amrtakara; Hetutattvopadesa of Jitari; Tarkasopana of Vidyakara- 
éanti; with an а= containing the Gilgit Text of the Vajracche- 
dikā, edited by N. P. CHAKRAVARTI (1956), (out of print). 


IX,2 - С. Тосс, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part П: The Bhavanakrama 
of Kamalafila (1958), (out of print). 


X - Materials for the Study of Nepalese History and Culture: 


X,1 - G. Tucct, Preliminary Report on Two Scientific Expeditions in 
Nepal (1956), Lit. 25.000. 
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‚Х,2- 


= 
XI - 


XII - 
XIIT - 


XIV 


XVII 
XVIII 


XIX - 


R. Смо1л, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters. Part I: 
Text and Plates, 2 vols. (1956), (out of print). 


L. PETECH, Mediaeval е ој Nepal (с. 750- 0450 (1958, 
(out of print). 

R. Grori; The Aesthetic Experience сөи to кшн 
(1956), (out. of print). 


J. Е. Rock, The Amnye E Range’ and dos Reglons 
(1956),. Lit. 15.000. | 


E. Cowzz, Уајтассђед а Projfidparamita 2nd edition, with correc- 
tions and additions (1974), Lit. 10.000. 


- Le symbolisme cosmique des monuments religieux. Conférences par 


R. Brocg; J. Danrétou, M. ELIADE, M. GRAULE, С. Henze, С. 
Lévi-Srrauss, H. C. Роєсн, С. Тосс (1957), Lit. 10.000. 


T. V. уге, A Place Name Index to George N. Roerich’s Trans- - 
lation of tbe Blue Annals (1957), Lit. 3.000. 


- А. FERRARI, mk’ yen brise’s Guide to tbe Holy Places of Central 


Tibet. Completed and edited by L. Ретесн, with the collaboration 
of H. RICHARDSON (1958), Lit. 15.000. 


- Orientalia Romana, 1: Essays and lectures by E. Benz, Н. CORBIN, 


А. GODARD, L. Hamais, V. Miwonskr, S. P. Тогѕтоу (1958), 
Lit. 18.000. 


- С. DE ROERICH, Le parler de l'Amdo. Étude d'un dialecte archa- 


ique du Tibet (1958), Lit. 15.000. 
R. H. van Gurik, Chinese Pictorial Art as. Viewed by the Connois- 


` seur (1958), (out of print). 


‚ХХ - 


XXI 


: XXIII 


J. G. Maner, The Westerners among the Figurines of the T'ang 
Dynasty of China-(1959), (out of print). 


- Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico di Afoka. La prima iscrizione 


greca scoperta in Afghanistan. Testo, traduzione e note a cura di 
G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI е di С. LEVI DELLA VIDA con prefazione 
di G. Tucci e introduzione di U. Scerrato (1958), (out of print). 


P. H. Ler, Studies in the Saenaennorae: Oid Korcan Poetry (1959), 
Lit. 12.000. 


К. Grorr, The Pramanavarttikam ој Dharmakirti. The First Chapter 
with the Autocommentary. pa and Critical Notes dad. Lit. 
15.000. 


G. decer Deb t'er dmar po gsar ma, Tibetan Chronicles by bSod 
nams grags pa. Vol. I: Tibetan Text, with Emendations, English 
Translation, and an Appendix containing. two Minor Chronicles 
(1971), Lit. 15.000. 
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XXV 


XXVI 


XXVII - 


Т. үк, The Geography of .Tibet according to the "Dzam-gling- 
rgyas-bsbad (1962), Brochure = of print), Cloth-binding Lit. 


` 10. 990: 
- Е. Conze, The Gilgit Manuscript of the Astadafasabsrikaprajfia- 


páramità. Chapters 55 to 70 corresponding to the 5th Abbisamaya 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, I) (1962), 
(out of print): 


R. Смог, Udbbata's Commentary on the Kavyalamkara of Bba- 
maba. Sanskrit Fragments from Pakistan. Edited with Critical Notes. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, II) (1962), 
Lit. 10.000. 


XXVIII, 1 - J. F. Rock, А 'Na?kbi-Englisb. Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part I 


XXVIII, 2 - 


. XXIX - 


XXX - 


(1963), Brochure Lit. 30.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 35.000. 


J. Е. Rock, А 'Na2kbi-Englisb Encyclopedic Dictionary. Part II. 
Gods, Priests, Ceremonies, Stars, Geographical Names (1972), 
Brochure Lit. 35.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 40.000. 


A bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Afoka. Text, Translation arid ` 
Notes by С. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI and С. GARBINI, Foreword by 
а. Tucci, Introduction by U. Scerrato (1964), Lit. 5.000. 


С. Grout, Le iscrizioni dec ense del Gur (наа: 
(1964), Lit. 8.000. 


XXXI - J. Ausover, Introduction à l'étude de Part de l'Inde (1965), 


XXXII 


XXXIII - 


5 


XXXIV - 


(out of print). 


- С. Scancra, Sifat-Nàma-yi Darvīiš Mubammad Hani Сай (1965), 


Lit. 20.000. z 


J. Taxasaxr A Study on the Rathagotra-vibbaga (Uttaratantra) 
being a Treatise on tbe Tatbagatagarbba Theory of Mahayana Bud- 
dbism (1966), Lit. 25.000. 


D. S. Ruse, The Life of Bu ston Rin ро che, with the Tibetan Text 
of the Bu ston rNam thar (1966), Lit. 15.000. | 


XXXV - A. Soper, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Bronzes. A Catalogue of 


XXXVI 


XXXVII 


tbe Липи Collection, donated to IsMEO, and housed in tbe Museo 
Nazionale d'Arte Orientale in Rome (1966), Lit. 15.000. 


Orientalia Romana, 2: Essays and Lectures by V. S. AGRAWALA, P. 
Вкоміо-Ввосснівві, P. Corrapini, L. Lanciorri, NAMKAI N. 
DEWANG (1967), Lit. 15.000. 


- C. PENSA, L'Abbisamayalankáravrtti di Árya-Vimukiisera: Primo 


Abbisamaya. Testo e note critiche (1967), Lit. 10.000. 


XXXVII - M. Boyce, The Letter of Tansar (Literary and Historical Texts 


from Iran, 1) (1968), (out of print). у 
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XXXIX Orientalia Romana, 3: Ghalib. Two Essays: Selected Poems, 
· translated with Original Urdu Text and a Critical Introduction by : 
AHMED ALI; La poesia di Ghalib, by A. Bausani (1969), Lit. 8.000.. 


XL  ZaurRUDDIN AHMAD, Sino-Tibetan а in the Seventeenth 
Century (1970), Lit. 20.000. 


` LXI - С. Mork, The T's-yü-bun from the Northern Wei to the Time 
of the Five Dynasties (1970), Lit. 20.000. 


XLII - T. Жуше, A Tibetan Religious Geography of Nena (1970), 
Lit. 5.000. 


ХИП - G. Тоссђ Minor Buddhist Texts, Part Tr Third Bhävanäkrama 
(1971), Lit. 5.000. 


XLIV - Orientalta Romana, 4: W. isse New Mongolian Minstrel; 
` А, TAMBURELLO, Note e materiali sulla titolatura giapponese della . 
sovranità; R. BEVIGLIA, I] simbolismo nella poesia giapponese деј 
Рета Meiji; L. P. MISHRA, Introducing Kerent Hindi Poetry (1972), 

Lit. 8.000. 


XLV - L. „Ретвсн, Aristocracy and Government in Tibet 1728-1959 
(1973), Lit. 18.000. 


XLVI - E. Сомхв, Ajstddatasahsrikaprajidparamita. ка утуш . 
- (1974), Lit. 18.000. 


XLVII - H. E. RICHARDSON, Cb'ing Dynasty Inscriptions at Lhasa (1974), 
| Ги. 8.000. 


XLVIII - М. Gorp, Tarikb-e Sistan (Literary and Historical Texts from 
Iran, 2) (1976), (out of print). 


XLIX, 1 - R. Скои, The Gilgit Manuscript of the Sanghabhedavastu, Being 
the 17th and Last Section of the Vinaya of the Midasarvastivadin. 
Part I (1977), Lit. 28.000. 


XLIX, 2 - R. Gnout, The Gilgit Manuscript of tbe Sanghabbedavasiu, Being 
the 17th and Last Section of the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadin. 
Part II (1978), Lit. 30.000. 


L - R. Скола, The Gilgit Manuscript of the A OE and the 
Adbikaranavastu, Being the 15th and 16th Sections of the Vinaya 
of the Mülasarvastivadin (1978), Lit. 10.000. 


Forthcoming works: 


‚К, Ско, П Pardtrisikavivaranam di Abbinavagupta. Testo sanscrito e tra- 
duzione. 
Аво SAD AL-Havv [BN AL-DAHHAK IBN MAHMUD GARDIZI, Zayin d AERE | 
. Translated by V. Pontecorvo. | 
R. О. MEISEZAHL, The Central Tibetan Tradition of the Tanjur. : 
Мамкат N. Dewanc, М;го ma рат dkar сар. Guide to the i Places ° 
on the Manosarowar Lake. 
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.SPECIAL PUBLI САТИ ONS 


Oriente Poliano. Studies and lectures delivered at IsM.E.O. on the 
occasion of the 7th Centenary of the birth of Marco Polo (1254-1954) 
by E. BArAzs, P. DEMIÉvILLE, К. Емокт, L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, Е. 
HazNiscH, L. Намвіѕ, А. MosTAERT, L. OLSCHKI, А. NILAKANTA | 
SHASTRI, E. Н. SCHAFER, B. SPULER, R. WITTKOWER. Кога; 1958, 
Lit. 20.000. 


D. FACCENNA, A Guide to tbe Excavations in Swat е)" 1956-1962. 
~ Rome, 1964, Lit. 5.000. 


GHALIB, Selected Poems, translated with an кыноо: by AHMED ALI: 


бте Коше, 1969, Lit. 4.000. 


А. BAUSANI, L'Iran e la sua.tradizione millenaria.. Roma, 1971, Lit. 2.000. 
G. Tucci, Ciro il Grande. Roma, 1971, Lit. 2.000. — 
А. Grucanino, Estetica della scrittura cinese. Roma, 1973, Lit. 2.000. 


India and Italy. Cultural Relations through Centuries. Catalogue of the 
Exhibition, edited by F. Scarr and R. M. CIMINO. Rome, 1974, 
.Lit. 10.000. 


RELAZIONI DI VIAGGIATORI 
ITALIANI IN INDONESIA 


Travel Accounts of Italian Travellers in Indonesia issued under the: 
. Auspices of IsMEO and the Italian Cultural Centre of Djakarta. 


Lettera di Giovanni da Empoli intorno al viaggio da lui fatto а Malacca. 
. Introduzione e note a cura di А. BausaNr, with an English Trans- 
` lation. Roma, 1970, Lit. 6.000. 


L'Indonesia nelle relazioni di viaggio di Antonio Pigafetta. 
Introduzione e note di A. BausaNr, with Indonesian Translation. 
Roma, 1972, Lit. 6.000. 


AL-IDRISI 


Opus Geograpbicum, sive « Liber ad eorum delectationem qui terras рета- 
grare studeant ». Critical Edition of the Book of Roger, by At-Iprtsi. 
Published under the joint auspices of the Istituto Universitario Orien- 
tale of Naples and IsMEO. 

Fasciculus Primus. Arab Text. First Clima. Edited by T. LEWICKI, 
V. Monter, M. T. Ретті Suma, L. Ricci, Fuap Savvip, A. BAUSANI. 

Naples-Rome, 1970, (out of print). 

Fasciculus Secundus. Arab Text. Second -Clima. Edited by T. LEWICKI, - 
V. MONTEIL, HUSSAIN Monks, M. NALLINO, Fuap Sayym, M. T. Ретті 
Suma, L. Veccta VAGLIERI, S. MAQBUL AHMAD, R. TRAINI. Naples- 
Rome, 1971. Lit. 15.000. у 

.Fasciculus Tertius. Arab Text. Third Clima. Edited by M. T. Perr 
Suma, R. RUBINACCI, С. OMAN, Hussain Mois. а 1972. 

Lit. 15.000. 
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Fasciculus Quartus. Arab Text. Third Clima, Sections V-X. Edited by 
M. NALLINO, L. VECCIA VAGLIERI, CH. Ретљат, R. КовічАССІ, М. T. 
Perr: Suma, А. Вомваст, К. Trami. Naples-Rome, 1974. Lit. 20.000. 
Fasciculus Quintus. Arab Text. Fourth Clima, Sections I-IV. Edited 
by M. T. Ретті Suma, C. E. Duser, U. Rrzzrrano, R. D. Mac io. 
Naples-Rome, 1975. Lit. 25.000. AM 

Fasciculus Sextus. Arab Text. Fourth Clima, Sections V-X. Edited by 
Сн. PELLAT, AS-SAYYD А. AT-TILBANI, L. VECCIA VAGLIERI, R. RUBI- 
NACCI, К. Tram. Naples-Rome, 1976. Lit. 20.000. | 

Fasciculus Septimus. Arab Text. Fifth Clima. Edited by C. E. DUBLER, 
Сн. PELLAT, W. HOENERBACH, U. Rrzzirano, B. Меркоу, Н. J. 
KıssLING, К. КовімАССІ, T. Lewicar, К. Frami. Naples-Rome, 
1977. Lit. 25.000. 


IL NUOVO RAMUSIO 
Under the auspices of IsMEO 


Commemorating the work of G. B. Ramusio, the 16th century editor of the 
writings of great Italian travellers and navigators of the past. This series 
is published by the LIBRERIA DELLO STATO (State Publishing Office), 

„ under Prof. С. Tucci’s supervision. 


I - Liber Peregrinationis di Jacopo da Verona, by U. MoNNERET DE VILLARD 
(1950). 7 

П, 1-7 - I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal, by L. PETECH. Parta I-IV: 
I Cappuccini marchigiani. Parts V-VII: Ippolito Desideri, S. I. (1952- 
1956). 

III, 1 - П libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. I, by U. Dormi and T. 
BERTELÈ (1956). 

IV - Viaggi di C. Federici e С. Balbi alle Indie Orientali, by О. Pinto 
(1962). 3 

V - Le navigazioni atlantiche del veneziano Alvise Ca’ da Mosto, by Т. Ga- 
SPARRINI LEPORACE (1965). 


VI, 1 - I Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle. Lettere dalla Persia, Tomo I, by F. 
GAETA and L. LOCKHART (1972). 


VII - I viaggi in Persia degli ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Contarini, by 
L. LOCKHART, R. Morozzo DELLA Rocca and M. F. TrePoro (1973). 
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ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 


1 


II, 2 - 


VIL 1 - 


VIII, 1 - 


IX - 


X- 


CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


REPORTS AND MEMOIRS 
Under the direction of GIUSEPPE Tucci 


- Reports on tbe Campaigns 1956-58 im Swat (Pakistan). Rome, 


1962. 
D. FAcCENNA, Mingora: Site of Butkara І. 
G. GULLI, Udegram. 


D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 2: Plates 1-СССХХХУ. Photographs Ьу F. BONARDI; 
Descriptive Catalogue by M. Tapper. Rome, 1962. 


D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 3: Plates CCCXXXVI-DCLXXV. Photographs by 
Е. Bonarpi; Descriptive Catalogue by M. Tapper. Rome, 1264. 


- R. GÖBL, A Catalogue of Coins from Butkara I (Swat, Pakistan). 


Rome, 1976. Lit. 15.000 


A. Вомваст, The Küfic Inscription in Persian Verses in the Court 
of the Royal Palace of Mas^ud III at Ghazni. Rome, 1966. 
Lit. 15.000 


Travaux de restauration de monuments bistoriques en Iran. Rapports 
et études préliminaires, édités par G. ZANDER. Rome, 1968. 
(out of print) 


C. SILYI ANTONINI, G. SrACUL, Tbe Proto-Historic Graveyards 
of Swat (Pakistan). Part 1: Description of Graves and Finds. Text 
and Plates. Rome, 1972. Lit. 50.000 


С. ALÇIATI, I resti ossei umani delle necropoli dello Swat (Paki- 
stan), Parte 1: Butkara IT. Rome, 1967. Lit. 8.000 


P. DarFina, L'immigrazione dei Saka nella Drangiana. Rome, 1967. 
Lit. 12.000 


С. GNOLI, Ricerche storiche sul Sistén antico. Rome, 1967. 
Lit. 15.000 


XI - C. E. Boswortu, 515225 under the Arabs, from the Islamic Conquest 


to the Rise of tbe Saffarids (30-250/651-864). Rome, 1968. 
Lit. 15.000 
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XII - C. Massari МАВІОТТІМІ, Resti scheletrici dei Kalash е dei Kati 


(Chitral, Pakistan). Rome, 1974. . Lit. 15.000 


ХИТ, 1 - Folk-Tales of Swat, collected and translated by INAvAT-Un-RAR- 


XIV 


XV,1 - 


XVI - 


MAN. Part 1. Rome, 1968. Lit. 10.000 


- I. LuscHey-ScHMEISsER, The Pictorial Tile Cycle of Найт Behest 


in Isfahan and its Iconographic Tradition. Rome, 1978. - 
Lit. 50.000 


РТОГЕМА108, Geographie 6, 9-21: Ostiran und Zentralasien, 
Teil I: Cadha Text neu herausgegeben und ins Deutsche 
übertragen von I. Ronca, mit der lateinischen Übersetzung des 
Jacobus Angelus, einer neuen englischen Übersetzung und textkri- 
tischen Noten. Rom, 1971. Lit. 15.000 


A. B. TILIA, Studies and Restorations at Persepolis and Other Sites 
of Fars. Rome, 1972. Lit. 40.000 


XVII - H. C. AcKERMANN, Narrative Stone Reliefs from Gandbàra in the 


Victoria and Albert Museum in London. Rome, 1975. Lit. 35.000 


XVIII - A. B. Тила, Studies and Restorations at Persepolis and other Sites 


of Fars, Part II. Rome, 1978. Lit. 30.000 


Forthcoming works: 
D. FACCENNA, Butkara I 1956-1962 (Swat, Pakistan), 5 vols. 
M. Tost, Prebistoric Sistan. Part I. 
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` CENTRO RESTAURI 


_. RESTORATIONS 
Under the Direction of GIUSEPPE Tucci 


— - E. GALDIERI, К. Ока, Progetto di sistemazione del Maydan-i 
Sab. Roma, 1969. ` Lit. 8.000 


1L 1 - E. GALDER, Isfaban:: Masğid-i Сит“ a, 1: , Photographs and Preli- 
minary Report. Roma, 1972. Lit. 30.000 


I,2 - Е. Garpmmr, Isfahan: Masğid-i Guma, 2: The Büyid Period. 
< Roma, 1973. _ | Lit. 10.000 


П - M. T. SHEPHARD PanPAGLIOLO, Kabul: Tbe Bagb-i Babur, a Project 
and a Researcb into tbe Possibilities of a Complete Reconstruction. 
Roma, 1972. Lit. 8 000 


Шш, 1 - K. KARAPETIAN, Isfaban, New Julfa: The Houses of the Armenians. 
Roma, 1974. Lit. 30.000 


| IV - R. Orazi,.Grate lignee nell’architettura safavide. Studi-e restauri 
. | a Esfahan. Wooden Gratings in Safavid Architecture. Studies and. 
Restorations at Esfahan. Roma, 1976. Lit. 30.000 


Please placé all orders for the purchase of works published p aeu OEE lar Hap E Ma, 
Restorations. Editrice Piara Monteci 


Booksellers, Oude з 
ria dello Stato (State Publishing Office), Plarxa Verdi - 001% Roma, Italy. 
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